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PREFACE 

Many people who are fond of flowers have but 
little knowledge of the length of life in water of 
any but a few of the commonest kinds ; of the best 
methods of cutting and of keeping them fresh ; of 
using them economically ; and of arranging them 
effectively whether as regards the form and colour 
harmony of the flowers and foliage, or the variety and 
suitability of the vessels holding them, or the harmony 
of the flowers and vessels with their surroundings. To 
spread a knowledge of such matters and to stimulate 
investigation, my wife and myself some years ago 
offei-ed prizes at the Dundee Flower Show for arrange- 
ments of cut flowers in suitable vessels, the judging not 
taking place till the third day, in order to roughly test 
the lasting qualities of the flowers. The experiment 
resulted in disappointment, only one exhibit being 
meritorious. Next year the experiment was repeated 
with little improvement in result, and we concluded 
that some other method of inculcating economy in the 
use of cut flowers, and another way of showing how to 
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arrange them better must be found. In the following 
year, therefore, we offered, through the Royal Caledonian 
Horticultural Society, prizes for essays on the cutting, 
arrangement, and preservation in water of flowers and 
foliage. Several interesting essays were sent in, but 
none of a character to warrant the use of it as the 
foundation of something of a permanent nature. We 
then repeated the offer through the same channel. 
The prizes were larger, a longer time for experiment 
was given, and the intention was announced of asking 
one of the essayists to write a manual on the subject. 
Better cssavs were sent in, and Mr Brotherston, who 
was awarded the first prize, was requested to write 
the book. 

One cannot fail to be impressed with Mr Brother- 
ston's extensive .and intimate knowledge of the subject ; 
but, as errors usually occur and omissions arc not 
unknown in first attempts at the exhaustive treatment 
of a subject so varied and wide in scope as this, it is per- 
haps too much to hope that this book is an exception. 
The suggestions of "artistic" arrangements of flowers 
will, we hope, be useful. Such arrangements, howe^■cr, 
being clearly not subject to defined rules, but to a large 
extent matters of art, fashion, and individual preference, 
the i-eader may disagree with some of Mr Brotherston's 
suggestions. In any case, should the reader note 
important omissions or errors of any kind or desire to 
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make useful criticisms, we on our part shall be very 
glad indeed to receive them. 

The book, it may be added, is intended to be useful 
alike to the grower and to the user of flowers. 

Our warm thanks are due to Mr P. Murray Thomson 
for his cordial co-operation, his excellent advice, and 
his valuable time both in obtaining the essays and in 
the production of the book. 

J. MARTIN WHITE. 

December 1905. 



AUTHOR'S NOTE 

It is perhaps proper to observe that it was the first 
intention to restrict the size of this book to that of a 
small manual, but so many points presented themselves 
for consideration that even with severe compression it 
assumed the form which it bears. Omissions will be 
apparent — the relation of flowers to coloured vases, for 
instance ; and readers may perhaps regret that flowers 
are treated almost solely as decorati\e objects, and 
not, as so many people regard them, as inanimate 
companions. 

A few words must be added to record the thanks 
due to those, some of whom were strangers, who have 
helped in various ways — by lending books, by press 
revision, and affording information on such " knotty 
points " as nomenclature. Those I should like to name 
are Mr Harrison Dick and Mr A. D. Richardson ; 
Mr R. Noble, R.S.A., for examination of the portion 
devoted to colours ; and of those who helped with the 
illustrations, Mr George Ferguson, the reproductions 
which appear without name having been made from 
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photographs taken by him. I am specially indebted to 
Mr Josiah Conder for his kind permission to reproduce 
from The Floral Art of Japan (1899) a nmnber of 
illustrations of Japanese vases and methods of treating 
flowers and shrubs. Of Mr Murray Thomson I shall 
say nothing, because the trouble he has put himself 
to from beginning to end could have been endured 
onlv bv one to whom the work was a labour of love. 

R. P. B. 
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CHAPTER I 



A HISTORICAL EETROSPECT 



I T is perhaps unnecessary to extend these 
historical notes further back than the 
mediaeval period in England, everybody 
being cognisant of how lavishly flowers 
were employed by the Ancients, and that 
many of our floral customs are derived from them. 

Scarcely anything is known concerning the earlv 
employment of flowers in our own country, the subject 
forming one of those bypaths of history from which 
most of the tracks have been obliterated. Previous 
to the sixteenth century almost nothing remains to 
indicate their use, the works of the early poets and 
ancient accounts providing perhaps the only evidence 
that flowers, for their beauty and scent, were used at 
all. On the other hand, there is abundant proof of 
their employment in medicine, in surgery, and in 
cookery. 

Chaucer's references to the use of flowers for adorn- 
ment are confined almost solely to that of the person, 
1 I 
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and then for special occasions, as when Emelye, for the 
observance of May-day, 

" Gadereth floures, partye whyte and reede 
To make a sotel garland for hire heede." 

But he also records, in the description of the chamber 
of that fourteenth century fop, the " heende Nicholas," 
how it was " Ful fetisly a-dight with herbes soote " ; and 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that this ladylike 
" Clerk," who not unlikely was satirised as the type of 
a class, was by no means singular in his decorative 
instincts. 

Flowers, as is witnessed by the rapture excited in 
the breast of James I. of Scotland, on receipt of a carna- 
tion from his sweetheart, played a notable part in the 
relationships of the sexes. And, as it was usual for 
ladies to present their lovers with flowers, so it was 
customary for the wooed to wear a sprig of the plant 
emblematic of the house of which the wooer was a cadet. 
\ Priests at festivals in summer wore garlands of roses ; 
torches carried in religious processions were decorated 
with flowers, with which also the streets perambulated 
by the processions were strewed ; and the church itself, 
according to the time of year, was adorned with roses, 
lavender and woodruff", box, holly, ivy, yew, birch, 
rushes, " palm " (sprays of Salix caprea), and bay. 
Churchwardens' accounts give in detail the money 
expended on such flowers and evergreens ; and if we 
consider the relative prices of the times, small as the sums 
noted appear, they in reality represent the purchase of 
much material. 

When we come to the sixteenth century, the expand- 
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ing literature concerning these times, and records that 
have been preserved, point to extensive floral customs 
which, as regards church decorations and the use of 
flowers on ceremonial occasions, were, during the reigns 
of Henry VII. and Henry VIII., of a particularly 
lavish nature. But with the accession of Edward VI., 
a complete abandonment of church floral observances 
took place. They were, however, reinstituted in the 
reign of Mary ; were again dropped, at least to some 
extent, in that of Elizabeth, but re-established in 
that of James I. ; and, finally, in the Puritan era 
were regarded with strong disapprobation by the 
governing powers, from which disapprobation these 
attractive customs have recovered only in our own 
times. 

With regard to domestic floral customs, it is recorded 
that Henry VIII. substituted sweet smelling herbs and 
flowers for the rushes and hay in use up to that time 
for strewing floors of apartments. The Decameron 
shows this innovation of Henry to have been an old 
custom on the Continent ; and, as we have seen, some- 
thing of the kind was known in Chaucer's day. So fond 
was Queen Elizabeth of flowers that she appointed a 
strewing-maid, whose sole duty was to renew herbs 
and flowers in the royal apartments, and also in the 
Council Chamber. 

The houses of the people were also decorated. At 
Christmas, holly and ivy struggled for the mastery. 
On St John's Eve, the houses, inside and out, were 
embowered in branches of birch mixed with fennel ; 
and on May-day all kinds of flowering vegetation was 
requisitioned for decorations — May-poles .were twined 
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and decked, and the younger members of the com- 
munity were gaily adorned. 

A Dutchman, who visited England in 1560, gives an 
account of English customs, the remarks on flowers 
being interesting. In the words of his translator : — 
" Nosegays finely intermingled with sundry sortes of 
fragraunte floures in their bed-chambers and privi rooms 
with comfortabyl smell, cheered me up and entirely 
delyghted all my senses.^' Parlours, as well as bed- 
chambers, according to this early traveller, were strewed 
with sweet herbs. Tusser, in 1573, noted twenty-one 
plants (chiefly aromatic) for strewing, and more than 
fifty for windows and pots ; and, indeed, the evidence 
that the use of flowers had a firm hold on people of all 
ranks in this century, and right on through the seven- 
teenth, is clear and convincing. 

W. Browne gives a charming description of window 
decoration three hundred years ago : — 

" So did the maidens with their various flowers 
Deck up their windows and make neat their bowers : 
Using such cunning as they did dispose 
The ruddy peony with the lighter rose, 
The monkshood with the bugloss, and entwine 
The whitCj the blue, the flesh-like columbine 
With pinks, sweet-williams, that far off' the eye 
Could not the manner of their mixture spy." 

An ancient rhyme alludes to the custom, at Christmas, 
of " decking the window with grene " ; and we all 
remember Izaak Walton's "honest ale-house," with 
" lavender in the windows." 

The embellishment of " chimneys," as the capacious 
4 
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fireplaces were designated, was usual during the summer 
months, and was continued to an even later period than 
window decoration. Sir Hugh Piatt, in Floraes 
Paradise (1600), gives directions for decking chimneys 
with moss, flowers, and pot plants ; and eighty years 
later, the writer of a book of curious receipts, called The 
Queen-like Closet, elaborated the details. This receipt 
is entitled, " To dress up a Chimney very fine for the 
Summer-time, as I have done many, and they have been 
liked very well." The back and sides of the fireplace 
were lined with moss and shells glued to strings, and on 
the hearth " orpan sprigs all over," among which sweet- 
briar and flowers, to be changed weekly, were arranged. 
" A Chimney," the writer remarks, " thus done doth 
grace a Room exceedingly " — an assertion obviously true. 
Another writer, early in the same century, mentions 
reed-grass, sold in " bundles by the name of Bents," as 
being used for this purpose. Another recommends 
Gueldres Roses in bunches as " well becoming a chimney 
by due mixture." It is doubtless to these customs that 
Herrick refers in the delightful verse in which he tells 
of the many flowers, " green rushes," " sweetest bents," 
and boughs, with which houses were " re-adorned." 

Flowers not being always procurable in gardens, 
ladies sought them in mead and wood. The first meeting 
of the mediaeval Bluebeard, Cospatrick, with the damsel 
who ultimately became his bride, was on an occasion 
when, as the latter told her mother-in-law, she went to 
the greenwood to gather flowers, " to decke my mother's 
bower and mine." The meeting of Janet with the fairy 
knight at Carterhaugh occurred under similar circum- 
stances, while Drayton sings of a maiden going — 
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" Forth when May was in her prime 

To get sweete cetywall^ 
The honysuckle, the harlocke^ 
The lilly and the ladysmocke. 

To deck her somer hall." 

A long-forgotten custom was that of decorating beds 
with flowers. This originated not improbably from a 
desire to have something choicei' than the straw or 
peas-haulm covered with a sheet, on which the sleeper 
usually rested, when, as happened on special occasions, 
the bed-chamber was invaded by friends and acquaint- 
ances. In commending Stipa pennata for its beauty, 
Parkinson refers to this curious social custom. " I 
have knowne," he remarks, " that many gentlewomen 
have used (it) being tyed in tufts, to set them in stead 
of feathers about their beds, where they ha\e l}'en after 
childe-bearing and at other times also, when as thev 
ha\e been much admired of the Ladies and Gentles 
that have come to visit them." Rosemary, the carna- 
tion, and sweet-william are other flowers which were 
used on these interesting occasions. Bridal beds were 
invariably decorated with flowers ; and from The 
Bride's Bivrial it is evident that "virgins yong ' were 
appointed to inspect bridal beds pre\ ious to occupation, 
to see that they were properl\' decked with blossoms. 
The violet, lily, daffodil, and roseniar\- are flowers 
mentioned for this purpose. Li the Doleful Lai/ of 
Clorhidii a reference to a babyV cradle occurs : — 

■'.... Like a new-borne babe it soft doth lie 
In bed of lillies wrapt in tender wise^, 
And compast all about with roses sweet 
And daintie \'iolets from head to feet." 
6 
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At weddings, in addition to those used in decking 
the nuptial couch, immense quantities of flowers were 
required to decorate the house, and to strew the street 
to the church and also the church aisles — 

" Let the ground whereas her tender feet shall tread. 
For fear the stones her tender foot should wrong. 
Be strewed with fragrant flowers all along." 

The bride herself was decked with blossoms — 

■ A crown of lillies, 
Upon a virgin br}'des adorned head. 
With Roses dight and Goolds and Daffodillies." 

And she was " led to church betwene two swete boyes, 
with bride-laces and rosmarie tyed aboute her silken 
sleeves.''' Each boy carried a branch of rosemarv, or a 
" braunch of broom gavly beguilded for rosemary.'" 
Attending lads and lasses also carried rosemary, or, 
if the time of year was suitable, nosegays. Dekker 
quaintly apostrophises spring as " the nosegay giver to 
weddings "' ; and Herrick names some of the flowers of 
which these nosegays were composed — 

" Dispose 
That ladysmock, that pansie and that rose 

neatly apart ; 
But for prick-madam and for gentle-heart 
And soft maiden's-blush, the bride 
Makes holy these." 

Customs on the occasion of death involved also a 
lavish use of flowers. Sir Thomas Overbury"s delightful 
description of " A Fair and Happy Milkmaid," concludes 
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with the wish that " she may die in the spring-time, to 
ha\'e store of flowers stuck upon her winding-sheet." 
Coffins in those days were, probably, to a great extent 
the luxury of the wealthy, and one can on that account 
sympathise the more with the maid of the milking-pail 
in her \\ish. The rites on the occasion of Ophelia's 
burial may be referred to as indicating what was 
customary, and there are many other references of a 
like nature in the ballads and the plays of the period. 
Rosemary was an usual herb to carry in the hand at 
funerals ; but other flowers as well were used, and these 
were either thrown into the grave, or strewn on the 
covering turf. A garland \\'as carried before the corpse 
of a young woman- — " Virgin crants," Shakespere calls 
them — and the garland was hung up in the church, or 
at the head of the grave — a custom that continued till 
near the end of the eighteenth centur\'. The grave 
usually was strewed with flowers long subsequent to the 
interment — 

" Let some weekly strewings be 
Devoted to the memory of me." 

" With fairest flowo-s — while summer lasts — 
I'll sweeten thy sad grave." 

The memory of men, also, was kept fresh by flower 
strewings, as in The Knight of the Burning Pc.s-t/c, 
where Luce sings — 

" On his grave let him have flowers enow, 
White and purple, green and yellow." 

Posies and nosegays — or shall I write posies or nose- 
gays .?— are ancient English institutions. Posy is one of 
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those words, the etymology of which is vexatiously 

obscure. But as posy-rings were poesy-rings, so it may 

perhaps be safe to infer that posies were flowers, either 

single, with a line or two of poetry 

attached, as that mentioned in The 

King's Quhair, or tied in bunches, as 

was the custom at a more recent period, 

but also with a piece of poetry. The 

early posy contained very few, generally 

fragrant or strongly aromatic, flowers, 

sometimes chosen each with a meaning ; ^^"l^T,^^!^"' 

» teenth Century. 

the mad Ophelia, when she dispensed From Rea's 

rosemary to Hamlet, and other flowers "" ^^^' 

to the rest of the company, according to some reason, 
obscure to us, but no doubt quite clear to each of 
the recipients, providing a familiar example. And so 
Drayton — 

" He from his lass him lavender hath sent^ 
Showing her love, and doth requital crave ; 
Him rosemary his sweetheart, whose intent 
Is that he her sliould in remembrance have." 

Nosegays, as appears from the above and other 
instances, were made by women ; and it will be re- 
membered that Perdita herself made the four-and- 
twenty nosegays given the men at the sheep-shearing 
feast. This custom was not extinct last century at 
the time when Clare describes "the timid maid," 
and names the flowers which she " tied up " into 
"clipping posies." Parkinson, as long ago as 1629, 
mentions how " a delicate Tussiemussie as they call it, 
or Nosegay," was made of nasturtiums, " placed in the 
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middle of Carnations and Gilloflowers." There were also 
posies of one kind of flower, as of cowslips or of violets. 

Lawyers, while pleading, carried a posy. Beaumont 
and Fletcher obviously refer to this custom, where 
Ralph tells how he held a posy in his hand when making 
a May-day speech from the conduit. On Maundy 
Thursday it was customary for officials to carry nose- 
gays of aromatic flow ers, perhaps as a precaution, infec- 
tion from disease being dreaded wherever the poor met. 
Nosegays were also worn on the person, sometimes 
pinned on the hat, and it was long customary to wear, 
as coachmen do now at weddings, a large posy in the 
button-hole of the coat. Sir Walter Scott, in Red- 
gauntlet, notes how the lawyer, Fairford, wore one in 
his button-hole during the summer, and in the winter 
a sprig of holly. 

The very old English custom of wearing garlands has 
already been noted, these being worn by men as well 
as by women. The old form of garland was generally 
that of a crow n, w orn on the head ; and the older poets, 
Spenser especially, name a large number of flowers that 
were woven into garlands, or, as they were sometimes 
called, chaplets. Sweet flowers, roses, primroses (a green 
variety of primrose being esteemed), cowslips, daffodils 
(the species being, perhaps, Narctsnus bijlorus), were 
chosen, these and many others singly or mixed together. 
In the Mimes'' Elijaluin, Drayton, in happy verse, gives 
an account of garland-making, but it is too long to 
insert here. In old portraits, garlands of flowers are 
depicted interwined among the hair, but also worn 
in small circular wreaths, sometimes on one side 
the head, sometimes on the othei'. Flowers tied to 

lo 
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frames, and carried at funerals, or at merry-makings 
when they were of enormous dimensions, were also 
called garlands. 

Of all floral customs, perhaps the most curious was 
that of the courtiers of James I., who wore flowers in 
the ear. It is also recorded that persons similarly 
adorned attended James on one of his hunting ex- 
peditions. This custom may have been derived from 
a still stranger freak mentioned by Dekker in 1603, 
of persons fearful of the plague, who went " miching 
and muffled up and down 
with rue and worm -wood 
stuft into their ears and 
nosthrils." In the time of 
Charles I., women some- 
times wore flowers or fruit, 
one or other, on the arm, 
which was bare to the 
elbow. 

Paintings and woodcuts 
prove that vases were early 
in use, furnished with bunches 
of flowers in posy fashion ; 
that is, the flowers were tied ( 
together, and the stems 
slipped into a vase. 

With regard to the employment of flowers on dinner- 
tables, I have found no early reference. In fact, the 
extraordinary number of dishes of meats, prepared in 
divers manners, loaded tables to such an extent that 
space for flowers would be difficult to secure. In an old 
book of receipts, called The English Houswlfe, a method 
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Vase of Flowers — Seventeenth 
Century. From Rea's FloriUge. 
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of constructing flowers out of purslane for the stalks, 
sliced cucumber for the leaves, and preserved petals of 
violets, primroses, and carnations for blooms, is detailed, 
the flowers thus composed being arranged on a dish 
which was placed on the table, the contents being eaten 
as a salad. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century a depraved 
practice arose, which, in the course of the succeeding 
century, was carried to extreme lengths. This was the 
substitution for natural flowers of flowers made of 
paper, silk, and other material, which a writer on 
the subject actually commends as being more genteel, 
and the effects prettier, than if the former were used ; 
and another remarks on the dinner-table being decor- 
ated in " all the foolish Mimicry of Art, in painted 
leaves and Paper Flowers." And later still, in a 
description of a Lord Ma\or's dinner at the iVIansion 
House, the chronicler tells how " formerly they could 
scarcely see their opposite neighbours for the piles 
of sweetmeats ; but these have disappeared to make 
way for the city plate and artificial flowers." 

Portiaits at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century portray ladies wearing curls of a cork-screw 
fashion, with perhaps a few flowers in hand ; and in the 
literature of the day we read of commodes of enormous 
proportions, of hoods of various colours, and, later, of 
French flowers, or " gum-flowers," as artificial flowers 
came to be called, but little of natural flowers. At 
the same time it is evident that the latter were not 
wholly disregarded, for was it not Swift who objected 
to wearing " thistles for posies " ? and Matthew Prior, 
it certainly was, who remarked : — 
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" If you dine with my Lord Mayor, 
Roast beef and venison is your fare ; 
Thence you proceed to swan and bustard 
And persevere in tart and custard ; 
But tulip-leaves and orange-peel 
Help only to adorn the meal. 
The man of sense his meat devours. 
But only smells the peel and flowers." 

The decoration of churches had all but ceased during 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, but now Gay 
tells of rosemary and bays being cried in the streets at 
Christmas ; and in a letter to The Spectator, a lady 
whose flirtations had been interfered with by the profuse 
way the sexton had employed evergreens, holds up to 
ridicule the custom of decking churches. She remarks : 
" The middle Aisle is a very pretty shady walk, and 
the pews look like so many arbours on each side of it. 
Sir Anthony Love's pew, in particular, is so well hedged 
that all my batteries have no effect.'" 

At funerals, garlands were composed of paper and 
ribbons, though Gay remarks on " flowery garlands," 
and mentions " rosemary, the daisy, butter-flower, and 
endive blue " as being strewed on a grave. In country 
districts milkmaids wore garlands of natural flowers, 
and decorated the horns of oxen with nosegays, as their 
predecessors had been wont to do long, long before. 
From Goldsmith we know that fireplaces continued to 
be decorated — 

" The hearth, except when winter chilled the day. 
With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay.'' 

And readers gf Sheridan will remember that one of the 
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extravagances of Lady Teazle was spending " as much 
to furnish (her) dressing-room with flowers in winter as 
would suffice to turn the Pantheon into a greenhouse." 

If we dared accept the flower pieces of Van Huysum 
as indicative of the taste prevailing in floral compositions, 
we should have to conclude that a high state of perfec- 
tion had been reached, but we know he had not one 
imitator; while, later, Cowper affords us a glimpse of 
the methods in use — " flowers .... bound and bundled 
close to fill some crowded vase.'^ Myrtle w as used earl\' 
in this century as an aromatic green material in bouquets, 
a pretty custom arising from its use being that of 
securing a spray from the bouquet of a bride or of a 
pretty girl, which was after to be rooted and grown. 
The large myrtle tree at Duns Castle originated in the 
eighteenth century in this way. 

The custom of decorating churches almost ceased 
about the end of the century, probably as a result of 
the " No Popery " agitation ; and early in last century 
we read of a bit of holh' being stuck at the end of each 
pew, as the whole decoration at Christmas, and at other 
seasons there was none at all. For the same reason, 
the decorating of pri\ate houses also ceased ; and a 
writer, as late as 1839, I'emarks : " It is now intolerably 
vulgar,insupportably childish, and popishly superstitious, 
to deck our houses at Christmastide." In 1851, Henry 
Mayhew estimated the amount of holly sold in London 
at 250,000 bunches ; and he assumed there were few 
houses that had not a bit of " Christmasing," as it was 
called, in honour of that season. The use of " palm," 
though there are a few notices on record of its never 
having ceased at Easter, is also mentioned by Mayhew ; 
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Flower-piece by Van Huysum, about 1730. The chief flowers are Cabbage 

Roses, Anemone, Poppy, Iris, Auricula, Convolvulus, Cornflower, 

and Single Aster. 
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and even then May-gathering was not an obsolete 
custom. The use of flowers and evergreens in Noncon- 
formist churches is of recent growth. In Scotland 
many Established churches are as yet unadorned at 
Christmas, and none of those belonging to the other 
Presbyterian bodies has any decoration. 

The writings of Blomfield, Clare and others show 
that old floral customs at sheep-shearings, at harvest, 
at rush-bearings, and at funerals, were still observed. 
A writer, as recently as 1833, describing an Irish wake, 
mentions small bunches of delicate flowers as having 
been disposed about the corpse ; and other instances 
are noted of sheets, with bouquets pinned to them, 
being suspended against the bare walls of the huts of 
the peasantry on like occasions. 

In 1823, the author of Flora Domestica remarks, 
in rather a deprecatory tone, on her countrymen's lack 
of appreciation of flowers ; but adds that on Sundays 
and holidays every village beau and straggling townsman 
who could come by a flower wore it in his button-hole. 
Artificial flowers were still worn in the hair by ladies ; 
and this writer recommends, as prettier than these, a 
spray of laburnum, such as she had observed a lady 
wearing intermingled with her rich chestnut hair. 

Flowers and evergreens, during the earlier decades of 
the century, were profusely used to decorate halls. 
Flower shows were made occasions for displaying 
not only decorations on the walls, but huge bouquets, 
sometimes ten feet in height, and sometimes in form 
of pillars, were also shown. Special flowers, of her- 
baceous plants, for example, of which as many as three 
hundred and fifty kinds have been represented in a 
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bouquet, collections of roses, and other flowers, were 
also exhibited in this way. We are indebted to Mr 
Mayhew for an account of the flower trade in London 
in 1850-51, from which it appears that violets, wall- 
flowers, lavender, pinks, carnations, moss and China roses, 
lilies of the valley, and stocks, comprised the flowers 
sold in the streets, the total number of bunches disposed 
of annually amounting to one million. It does not 
appear that loose flowers were in demand. 

Flower services in church for children were instituted 
by the Rev. Mr Whitmill, who held the first in 1853, 
but some years elapsed before others adopted the 
custom. It was somewhere near this date, too, that 
the present method of decorating houses, shops, and 
churches commenced. 

The introduction of Russian methods of dining, which 
dispensed with carving on the table, brought with it a 
change in the domestic employment of flowers. Pre- 
viously, only a centre-piece was placed on the table ; 
then, however, a number of glass vases were employed. 
The flowers in use included verbenas, pelargoniums, 
cinerarias, fuchsias, and geraniums, the wealth of floral 
treasure among hardy plants having been seemingly 
unrecognised at this date. 

The first book on cut flowers appeared in 1862, the 
authoress. Miss Maling, propounding good principles in 
a clear manner. The methods described, however, are 
not good. Bouquets were circular, and nearly flat ; 
the flowers arranged, sometimes in concentric rings of 
different colours, sometimes with a star worked in the 
centre, each point coloured differently, and the flowers 
forming the extremities of the rays cut into the desired 
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form by scissors. In another kind of bouquet, instead 

of a star, the monogram of the bearer was worked. 

Vases were furnished in 

nearly the same manner. 

Wiring flowers was not 

unknown, but the practice 

was in its infancy. Miss 

Mahng takes to herself 

the credit of inventing a 

trumpet-shaped vase as a 

flower-holder, and not 

long afterwards Mr March 

introduced the glasses 

known by his name. 

Shortly after this time, 
laying flowers on the 
cloth for table decorations 
originated, though glass 
troughs were used earlier. 
In or near 1870, dinner- 
tables appeared as j ungles 
of tropical vegetation ; "^ 
palms and other plants, 
with the pots hidden 
underneath the top of 
the table so that they 
appeared to spring from 
the midst of some dwarf 
greenery on the table- 
cloth, being ultra-fashion- 
able. Another style mimicl<;ed the flower garden — 
a parterre composed of beds formed of zinc patterns, 
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' March Stand tastefully arranged 
with Flowers, Ferns, and Grasses." 
Reproduced, by permission of 
Messrs W. Blackwood & Sons, 
from Domestic Floriculture, 1874. 
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and filled with flowers identical in colours with 
those growing in the garden, being laid out in the 




Dinner-table decorated "wiRi "Palms. (The pots are hidden under the 
table, as in cut below. ) Reproduced, by permission of Messrs 
W. Blackwood & Sons, from Domestic FlorimlUirc, 1874. 

centre of the dining-table. But, indeed, almo.st every 
year brought with it a change in design. 

The floral decoration of 
churches on the occasion of 
festivals and weddings, of ball- 
rooms, the profuse employment 
of flowers in houses at all 
seasons, and the revival of 
funeral customs and grave- 
decking, have all reached their present-day proportions 
within thirty-five to forty years. 
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Simultaneously the trade in flowers, which has since 
grown to extraordinary proportions, commenced. Thirty 
years ago there was no Scilly or Channel Island trade, 
and practically no narcissus, no arums nor chrysanthe- 
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Dinner-table Decoration. Reproduced, by permission of Messrs 
W. Blackwood & Sons, from Dovwstic Floriculture, 1874. 

mums to form the trade. In that period, whole farms 
have been devoted to flower-culture ; little villages of 
glass-houses in all parts of the country have come 
into existence ; lines of steamships, and special railway 
facilities for transportation, have been inaugurated ; and 
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new businesses, wholesale and retail, have arisen, for 
dispersing and manipulating the material. 

In private gardens, during the same period, the pro- 
duction of flowers for cutting has been less remarkable, 
only because on a smaller scale. Comparatively, it has 
been as large ; and there are few gardens which are not 
taxed to their utmost capacity to produce flowers for 
decorative purposes. 




Japanese Boat-shaped Vessel with Floral Arrangement. 
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CHAFrER II 

RELATIVE VALUE OF FLOWiiRS POTENTIALITY OK FASHIOX 

NATIONAL TASTES AND VROCLIVITIES INDIVIDUAL 

TASTE 

IREVIOUS to embarking on the more 
technical questions that form the main 
reason for the production of this little 
book, it seems advisable to indicate the 
general principles that underlie the whole 
subject. There is, for instance, the 
relative value of flowers. The regal beauty of many 
orchids and lilies, the glowing brilliance of tropical 
exotics, and the unrivalled charm of the rose is ac- 
knowledged by all ; and comparing with these the 
horse-gowan, cornflower, or field poppy, it must be 
admitted that not only are the latter the less appreci- 
ated, because the less rare, but also because the less 
beautiful. In this we recognise one reason why, at a 
flower show, adjudicators, on the merits of a few vases 
of cut flowers or a table decorated for dinner, some- 
times accord the higher position to a less meritorious 
arrangement, simply because a rarer class of flowers 
appears in it than in one more tastefully arranged but 
with commoner material. Common flowers, however, 
possess a beauty of their own ; and it is conceivable 
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that the person who has the capacity to display common 
flowers to advantage places them on a plane equal with 
flowers intrinsically of more value, but arranged less 
artistically. Moreover, it is well to disabuse our minds 
of the feeling that the exotic vegetation of our hot- 
houses is, merely on account of its rarity, to be preferred 
to flowers that are hardy in our climate. A snowdrop, 
it need hardly be remarked, is not less pure and lovely 
because it never saw the inside of a glasshouse. 

Not only in general but also in particular instances, 
as in the case of the rose, a greater value may be 
placed on one variety than on another, some people 
esteeming the productions of the rose specialist more 
highly than they do the common China rose. And yet it 
cannot surely be gainsaid that a bowl of these may 
equal, nay, surpass, in loveliness the most perfect blooms 
of select varieties which the most successful rose-grower 
ever produced. 

Nor may we overlook the power of fashion. Those 
who are able to look back a few decades cannot at 
times but mar\el at the changes that ha\e taken place. 
The greatly admired flower of yesterday is forgotten to- 
day, and an ever changing succession goes on with the 
passing years. There are acute observers who do not 
hesitate to ascribe the increasing demand for flowers, 
not so much to a craving for flowers for their own sweet 
sake, as to a depraved feeling that it is the correct thing 
to be fond of flowers, and therefore flowers must be had. 
How inexpressibly sad, from this point of view, the 
custom of placing expensive flowers on the graves of lost 
friends would become ! How greatly to be desired, 
instead, might be a revival of the old-fashioned custom 
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of strewing a few common flowers as simple tokens of 
love or of respect, to which no one cotild in any way take 
exception. To such extreme lengths has the fashion of 
decorating graves been carried in France that a general 
desire is being expressed that it should cease altogether. 
Let us hope no such unhappy measures may ever be 
required among ourselves ! 

Fashion, moreover, exerts an influence in another 
and a sufficiently curious manner. At certain seasons 
particular flowers only are in demand, and of these 
certain varieties only. Florists declare it is useless 
to ofFer the public any flowers, however beautiful, 
that are not in fashion ; and consequently, all over 
the country, the homes of our people are, within 
very defined limits, decorated with exactly the same 
class of flowers, which change simultaneously with the 
seasons. To a great extent, too, decorations in 
homes supplied from private gardens are subject to 
limitations and variations of a like nature. Not only 
are special kinds of plants cultivated for flower 
production, but similar varieties are almost exclusively 
selected. Naturally, compared with commercial 
culture, a greater elasticity prevails ; but the rule, 
on the whole, is, that the majority humbly acquiesces 
in the decision of fashion regarding the proper flowers 
to employ. 

Fashion, of course, to a great extent indicates the 
current of national taste, itself a quantity impossible 
to overlook or to neglect. Unlike the Chinese and 
the Japanese, whose floral tastes reached, centuries 
ago, a high development, which has never since 
changed, ours is constantly in a state of flux. His- 
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tory proves this to have been always so, and the 
changes that have occurred during the past generation 
are merely in the natural sequence of what has hap- 
pened before. At the same time, we must not forget 
that underlying this upper current of change flows a 
deeper one that fashion is powerless to alter. The lo\e 
of floNN'ers is not dead. Above all others, men lo^e and 
have ahs'ays loved sweet flowers. Violets deeply blue, 
chaste lilies, blood-red clove carnations, " sweet-william, 
with his homely cottage smell," lads-love, faint primroses, 
blushing roses, and many others (dear to Corydon and 
Phyllis centuries ago), are no less loved to-day. The 
daisy, that stirred the deepest feelings in the breast of 
Chaucer, has touched to living fire the best of our poets 
ever since ; and still, as in long bygone times, our 
children deck themselves with spangled chains of butter- 
cups and daisies. 

Our national proclivities unmistakably tend towards 
an excessive use of flowers. The extra\'agances of 
Cleopatra, of Nero, and of Heliogabalus, have in our 
day been all but repeated, and there is undoubtedly a 
noticeable tendency among the monied classes to great 
expense in that direction. At a recent private marriage 
in Scotland, not in a flowerless season, the cost for 
floral decorations alone was 1^1400; and this represents 
only on a small scale the outlay for special decorations, 
following as we do these customs as observed in 
America, where every part of the house, as well as of the 
church in which the ceremony is performed, is quite 
hidden with flowers. And, apart from these special 
functions, flowers are in every A\ay employed with a 
profusion that is well-nigh amazing. Our present 
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methods of arrangement, it is true, are largely responsible 
for much of the waste of material that occurs ; nor, as 
long as flowers are arranged as at present, can there 
possibly be any diminution, but rather an increase, of 
the waste. If we look for the grounds on which this 
too lavish employment of flowers is based, we fail to 
discover any solid foundation. On the other hand, a 
moment's consideration would make it evident that the 
charm of flowers rests in the individual flower, and not 
in numbers. All phases of flower-culture show that 
quantity is not essential ; and the few yards of flower- 
adorned plot beside a cottage door may possess a beauty 
equal to and provide as true a pleasure as that bestowed 
by an extensive flower warden. 

In much the same way a few beautiful flowers are as 
attractive as many. This is no new discovery. The 
want of appreciation of the individual flower has, in fact, 
greatly exercised the minds of those who have tried to 
show this appreciation in a better way ; but hitherto, 
unfortunately, the effect of their teaching has been 
infinitesimal in result. It was fondly anticipated that 
descriptions of the unique floral arrangements of the 
Japanese, which are based on principles that bestow a 
due regard on every part of the plant — on flower, stem, 
leaf, and branch — would have tended, when fully com- 
prehended, to lessen the wasteful employment of floral 
material. Our native genius appears, however, to be 
altogether averse to the severely formal methods of the 
Japanese, simple and attractive as these undoubtedly 
are. But, surely, while retaining our national character- 
istics, we might borrow valuable hints from them, 
particularly in their methods of employing flowers and 
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Bent Rikkwa Arrangemput, Shin style. Reproduced, by permission, 
from The Floral Art of Japan, by Josiah Conder. 
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foliage, of both of which they use so httle compared 
with us. Some of the reproductions of photographs are 
introduced in this book to show that the employment 
of, compai'atively, a few flowers, in even large vases and 
in important arrangements, detracts nothing from the 
effect as a whole, while the charm of each unit is 
enhanced. People who purchase every flower they 
use should require little persuasion to adopt a method 
that conduces to lessen expense ; and indeed all classes, 
especially during seasons when flowers are scarce, might 
give the system a trial on its merits. 

Finally, there will always be people who entertain 
ideas peculiar to themselves concerning flowers and 
methods of arranging. They tolerate certain flowers 
only ; sometimes they profess antagonisms to particular 
colours ; concerning the use of foliage they exhibit 
strenuous likes and dislikes ; and occasionally they 
discard old favourites without any apparent reason. 
These and similar matters, it need hardly be remarked, 
must be taken into account by those whose duty it is 
to provide flowers. 

It will be obvious, from what has been expressed above, 
that, while there are certain principles underlying the 
whole question of cut flowers and their use, there are 
also unwritten laws that are perhaps too strong for any 
principle, no matter how correct nor however advisable 
that it should be followed. We shall always bunch 
primroses, and maidens will continue to adorn themselves 
with posies of sweet violets. Nor does the personal 
equation cease here, for it is an undoubted fact that not 
everybody is capable of selecting and aiTanging flowers 
to advantage. Many, after long experience, sink into 
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mannerisms, so that when one sees a single example of 
their methods, one sees them all. 

Truly, we may remark of flower-arranging as Izaak 
W^alton did of angling, that it is "somewhat like poetry: 
men are to be born so, with inclinations to it, though 
both ma^ be heightened bv discourse and practice ; but 
he that hopes to be a good (decorator) nmst not only 
bring an inquiring, searching, obser\ing wit, hut 
a love and propensity to the art itself." 




Anaiigenicnt with Three Flowers. Arrangement with One Flower. 

Cuii]|iletrd Japanese Arrangements of Irises in Standing Vases. 



CHAPTER III 




SELKCTION OF COLOUES MANY FLOWEUS NOT MONOCHRO- 

jrATlC THE EFFECT OF LIGHT CHAHjM OF I'lSTILS 

AND STAJIENS SCENT IN FLOWERS FORM 

DOUBLE FLOWERS RUDS FOLIAGE SEED- 
VESSELS BAEKS " ONE FLOWER " 

AND MIXED ARRANGEMENTS 

i N touching on the question of colours, it 
is worthy of remark that it is one upon 
which even artists disagree ; and that 
many people, though not colour-blind in 
a literal sense, are yet to some extent 
deficient in the power to distinguish differences of 
colours. 

Probably, therefore, no problem in connection with 
cut flowers is more difficult to solve than that of selecting 
colours that will please. It is true that few colours are 
unpleasing ; but many are only slightly efi^ective when 
used alone, neither do they always blend acceptably with 
others. For these reasons it is desirable that inexperienced 
decorators should restrict themselves to simple composi- 
tions in which one or two colours are used, and, that 
they may do so with the less hesitation, they may accept 
it as verity that these always give satisfaction. It is 
hardly possible to go amiss with yellow, of which there 
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are numerous shades, deepening from pale lemon to 
orange cadmium. In yellow therefore, with its affinities, 
there is a wealth of material, most of which goes well 
with pink and rosy tints. Red, though apt to strike 
one's nerves rather harshly, can be toned down to be 
very effective, and it is a splendid complement to certain 
blues. Tuberous begonias and sweet -peas provide 
examples of pink, rose, and red shades which blend well 
together ; while, on the other hand, the greatest discre- 
tion needs to be exercised in using the same colours 
in geraniums. Crimson, either light as in poinsettia, or 
very dark as in Uriah Pike carnation or Maggie Hodgson 
malmaison, is also of much value either employed alone 
or blended with yellow tones, pink, or lavender. 

Blue is, perhaps, not an adaptive colour. With the 
exception of deep orange, no colour is less represented 
among flowers than a true blue, of \\hich Salvia patens 
is a good example. Gentianella, Li/vopsis arvcnslt, and 
Italian bugloss are other flowers of good blue. The blue 
of cornflower, of delphinium, of love-in-a-mist, are other 
examples of what mav be called satisfactory blues, 
to which orange of the shade of W. A. Richardson rose 
affords a perfect complement. In some blue campanulas, 
the common harebell for instance, and rampion, it is 
washy ; yet, arranged with fennel flowers, Thalktrum 
)>ti»u.s\ and yellows of not too strongly pronounced shades, 
a lovely combination results. Lavender, on the other 
hand, is always good, as witness the marvellous beauty 
of cattleyas and of sweet-peas of that shade, as well as 
English irises, and how well it blends with yellow, 
bronze, crimson, and purple. The last, when strongly 
inclining to red, as we find it in /r/.v reticulata, Liliuin 
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Martagon dalmaticum, and in some kinds of English 
iris, is a glorious colour. Some people dislike lilac as 
it occurs in some kinds of phloxes, yet how inexpressibly 
beautiful is wistaria and rosy lilacs of all depths. Violet, 
as in Salvia Horminum, is also good ; and brown, too, of 
which we have either to take, for decoration, coreopsis, 
a few kinds of oncidium, or else to wait till autumn 
browns the bracken, beech, or sweet chestnut. 

White and green are usually employed as supplement- 
ary to other flowers. In mixed arrangements white is 
almost indispensable ; but it is also useful, apart from 
colour. How truly charming are some of the white 
chrysanthemums, Dorothy Eckford sweet-pea, eucharis 
lily, Lilium candidum, and narcissus of the poeticus 
section ! At the same time, discretion must be ob- 
served in employing together whites not of the same 
tones ; white Odontoglossum Alexandra;, while perfect 
with lily of the valley, does not blend with Niphetos 
rose. Disabilities of a like nature obtain in yellow 
flowers. Green is a variable quantity ; sometimes 
tender and almost yellow, as, occasionally, in the young 
foliage of the oak ; or, again, apple-green, or the greeny- 
yellow of the Norway maple and the red-berried elder ; 
or, again, a full, deep green, as in Piptanthus nepalensis; 
or, once more, bronzy-green as in some oaks, and 
glaucous-tinted as in Funkia Fortunei. 

Many flowers owe their individual charm, as far as 
colour is concerned, to being, not monochromatic, but 
to possessing two or more colours in the one flower. 
To this is largely due the charm of the stellate forms 
of cineraria ; the coloration of the central florets being 
as distinct, and as variable as that of, the outer ring 
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of petals. The Swan River daisy, and more particularly 
the white variety, owes much of its beauty to its dark 
central disk. Many yellow flowers have an additional 
attraction from their diversely coloured centres ; and 
it may be remarked of composites of one shade of 
yellow that, as a rule, they are lacking in refinement. 
What a brilliant combination, on the other hand, is 
the yellow Ijloom of Rudbeckia speciosa, with its bronze- 
green golden-speckled centre, which changes with age 
to almost black ; or how pleasingly soft the two shades of 
vellowin the yellow vai'ietv of Chrjjsanthemumfrutescens; 
or the green tints in some of the single autumn chrysan- 
themums ; or the browns in single marigolds. AVhite 
composites vary in the same manner ; and so we have 
white and violet in the Cape marigold, white and green 
in Chrijucmfhcmum uUginosum^ and white and yellow in 
the horse-gowan. How marvellously attractive, too, is 
the blending of colours in some sweet-peas, blues, and 
purples shot with crimson ; or in delphinium, in which 
blue, purple, crimson, and dark brown are sometimes 
found, making combinations lovelier than one could 
believe possible. In Shirley poppies, again, we find such 
out-of-the-way combinations as pink and scarlet. Fancy 
carnations, cjuaint-coloured orchids, irises, and many 
others, will no doubt also suggest themseh'cs to those 
intimately acquainted with flowers. 

Any mention of colour in flowers would be incomplete 
that did not refer to changes attributable to difference 
of season, and to light, natural or artificial. It has 
been obser\ed in pansies that colours are brighter in 
the eai'ly months of the year than in sunmier; while 
zonal geraniums provide a good example of variabilit\- 
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of tone at different seasons ; the colours, as the days 
shorten, losing the suspicion of conniionplace that 
hangs about them. This is observable in the case of 
plants growing in the open, and is accentuated in those 
cultivated in glass structures, the pure and clear and 
perfect coloration during the latter part of autumn 
and in winter being lost to some extent in spring. 
Towards autunni colour-eft'ects change many times a 
day, the morning light showing flowers in a different 
tinted robe irom that of noonday, and noonday from 
that of evening. Forcing flowers into bloom largely 
affects colours, and methods of cultivation also do so ; 
nitrogenous and phosphatic manures, when judiciously 
applied to flowering plants, always improving colour 
tones. Usually, too, the colour of a flower on the 
plant, and of the same flower arranged in a vase in 
an apartment, is slightlv different ; bright flowei-s 
appearing less bright, while flowers somewhat dull 
become altogether insipid. 

The effect of artificial light on colours is striking. 
Gas-light, itself vellow, obliterates yellow (candles pro- 
ducing a less marked effect) ; while in the case of orange- 
yellows, it actually deepens the shade. Electric-light 
brightens pink, and illuminants in general intensify rose, 
and transform some shades of purple to crimson. Blue, 
on the other hand, is always dull, and is really a sum- 
mer colour. Browns, however, are deepened by artificial 
light, and might well be employed more extensively for 
all kinds of decorative purposes. 

Pistils and stamens, those interesting members of 
flowers, also play their part. In the majority of 
flowers they are either hidden or inconspicuous ; but 
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in some of the most entrancingly beautiful, lilies for 
instance, they impart additional charm, not by form 
merely, but also, and particularly in the anthers, by 
colour. Lilium speciosum and its varieties may be 
instanced as a species, and there are many more where 
these play a double part, the lengthened stamens 
giving a distinct character to the flower, and the 
variously coloured anthers adding to the colour eifect. 
In the anthers of L. Batemani, of other varieties of L. 
elegans and of L. szovitsUmum, colour is almost entirely 
the distinguishing property. The general eiFect of 
the Christmas rose is white ; but a glance discovers 
something more than mere whiteness — the centre of 
each flower being occupied by creamy anthers, with 
pink-coloured stigmas rising above them, and a ruffle 
of green, which botanists describe as the flower, at the 
base, neatly arranged around the whole. Hellehorus 
abchasinis (sometimes called atroruhens) is still more 
attractively arrayed. The Scotch crocus, with its 
prettily striped segments, is worthy of admiration, but 
the latter represent its outward beauty only ; the flower, 
when fully expanded, showing a whitened disk, the charm 
of which is enhanced by yellow anthers in its centre, and 
in particular by the deep orange styles that lord it over 
the whole flower. 

The organs of fertilisation in tulips, though quaint, 
are yet very beautiful ; while of single roses, poppies, 
which display much diversity of colour in their anthers, 
passion-flowers, pears, peaches, apples, and others, it is 
perhaps unnecessary to write, as everybody must be 
acquainted with them. The practice of removing 
anthers from flowers, especially lilies, destroying as it 
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does much of their attractiveness, is one that cannot be 
commended. Some regard it as an act of desecration. 

In the choice of flowers, scent, " the breath of flowers," 
as Bacon called it, is another determining quality. 
Perfume, in the case of not a few, is indeed their chief 
attraction. Nobody cares for a scentless rose or 
carnation ; and, apart from fragrance, the sweet violet 
would attract no more attention than the equally pretty 
though scentless wood violet. But it is needful to use 
discretion in selecting highly fragrant flowers. Even 
the faintly perfumed sweet-pea makes the close atmos- 
phere of a room the reverse of pleasant when used 
lavishly ; while such strongly scented flowers as the 
stephanotis, tuberose, mock orange, and jonquil, have 
to be used very sparingly. Some attractively beautiful 
flowers emit a disagreeable smell when cut. Such are 
bird-cherry, crown imperial, wild valerian, forget-me- 
not, which smells badly at night ; while mignonette, 
the wall-flower, stock, and others of the cruciferas taint 
w^ater so quickly that they are often the occasion of the 
diffusion of bad odours. Moreover, there are people 
so deficient in the sense of smell that they imagine 
odoriferous flowers to be devoid of scent. 

Form is frequently overlooked in the selection and 
arrangement of flowers, yet it is as important as colour. 
If colour was everything, then the scarlet of any plant 
would satisfy our desire for brilliance, or a white dead 
nettle would be as acceptable as a spotless lily. But an 
analysis of our feelings regarding any flower will, apart 
from its perfume, be found to be based as much on its 
form as on its colour — the bias tending sometimes the 
one way, sometimes the other. The doubling of 
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flowers provides new forms which are sometimes as 
attractive as the single blooms from which they were 
derived : sometimes more attractive, indeed. Double 
narcissi have been condemned as mere monstrosities, 
but the exquisitely formed Sulphur Phoenix is a living 
proof to the contrary. In double roses alone we have 
an inexhaustible store of beautiful forms, and we have 
only to pass in review the many attractive double flowers 
of our gardens to be assured that we should be florally 
very poor if, with some exceptions, they had no exist- 
ence. Nor does the attractiveness, so far as form applies, 
lie solely in the flower, for it frequently extends to 
the stem and to the foliage ; these sometimes being 
as attractive as the flower itself. Lilium pardalinum 
affords a good example of such plants, perfect in the 
beauty of stem, leafage, and flower. Such a slenderly 
dowered subject as a tritoma exhibits like effects ; 
for when its flower is cut with only a few inches 
of stem attached, how absurdly inadequate is the 
presentation of its individual character compared with 
one cut with a stem several feet in length. A 
recognition of this fact is essential to the artistic 
employment of flowers ; and it may indeed lead, on 
occasion, to the complete furnishing of vases, with one 
stem only, of a particular flower, as in the case of 
a well-developed growth of that exquisite Japanese 
anemone. Queen Charlotte, which, with its lovely and 
perfect blooms, its buds in various stages of develop- 
ment, its noble stem, and no less noble foliage, requires 
the addition of no other material to furnish a vase 
efl'ectively. 

Stem value is strongly marked in such common 
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flowers as daffodils and tulips, among which those with 
very long stalks are altogether superior to the flowers 
of the same variety with stems only a little shorter ; 
and, as a rule, short - stemmed flowers, used in con- 
junction with long-stemmed flowers of the same kind, 
lessen the dignity of the arrangement, and impress it 
with an air of commonness that is absent when long- 
stemmed flowers are arranged by themselves. Moreover, 
length of stalk punctuates the lightsomeness of flowers 
naturally graceful. Of such, mention may be made of 
the sweet - pea ; sprays with stems six inches long 
possessing, only slightly, the airy attractiveness of others 
with stalks eighteen to twenty inches in length. Still 
more marked is the difference in effectiveness in the case 
of some plant, such as the eucharis, the flowers of 
which are commonly used singly, practically without 
a stem, and those cut with the flowers and buds intact 
on the long flower-stalk. In its effect the flower 
is quite distinct in the two cases, and as to which 
is the better way there can be no question : the flower 
should be arranged as Nature produced it, with stalk 
entire. 

Flowers and buds, it will be noticed, have been 
mentioned in conjunction ; and the value of the latter, in 
a great number of instances, is so striking that a few 
words must be accorded them. When buds are 
prominently displayed along with flowers on the plant, 
it may be accepted as a good rule that they should be 
employed together when cut. Carnations afford a 
common example; and sweet-peas, which are more 
charming when arranged with buds and a few tendrils 
only, than with foliage and without these. Some of 
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the sunflowers, with poppies, dahlias, lilies, and roses., 
need only to be mentioned to bring to mind the 
beauty of their buds. Exquisite, too, are the expanding 
buds of trees ; the fat, fleecy buds of the willow ; the 
deep tint of the almond ; the tender green of the birch ; 
the rosy plumelets of the larch. Need it be said that 
it is possible to overdo the use of buds, which, when 
used with flowers, must nearly always be subordinated 
to the latter 't 

The choice of foliage has of late years been satisfac- 
torily settled by many floral decorators in setting-up 
each flower \\ith its own. The philosophy of the 
reasoning that leads to this extreme simplicity in floral 
arrangements — for, generally, only the one flower and 
the one foliage is employed to furnish vases or to 
decorate dinner-tables — is, that Nature provides the 
proper foliage for each, and Nature is not likely to have 
made a mistake. That would be a proposition the 
correctness of which no one could impugn if Nature 
provided foliage primarily as a setting to flowers, 
instead of which it may not be rash to conclude that 
such a use of foliage does not enter into the ideal 
of plant life at all. A certain number of plants are 
dowered with foliage that flts perfectly their flowers. 
Of such, to name a few common plants, are the nfajority 
of irises, certain kinds of lilies, carnations, primroses, 
and violets. Nature, however, has been less kind to not 
a few plants, of which Oriental and Shirley poppies may 
be named ; and it is surely preferable to arrange these 
with suitable foliage deri\'ed from some other plant, 
rather than with their own. At the same time, in 
many cases in which stem and bud are duly regai'ded 
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and enter into floral compositions, foliage may be 
restricted to a minimum and occasionally dispensed 
with altogether. 

But it would be a distinct loss if the abundance 
of beautiful foliage provided by plants was to be even 
in part neglected, because in some cases the plants are 
flowerless, their flowers unpresentable, or not always in 
season. Think of our ferns, rushes, horsetails, the 
wealth of beauty in the leaves of shrub and tree, the 
graceful clothing of fennel and thalictrum, the broad 
leafage of funkia, the long blades of wild iris, the glory 
of colouring in croton, the charming greys of artichokes 
and sea-hollies, the exquisite tints in the tender young 
leaves of columbines, paeonies, epimediums, astilbes, and 
spiraeas in early summer, and the vast procession of 
tinted foliage in autumn — and ought we to permit 
that profuse provision to pass away unemployed 'i 
Lovely, too, are the immature flower-stems of some plants 
— AstUbe nvularis and Spirwa Anmcus, for instance. 

There is a limited number of plants whose seed 
vessels, or parts of these and their seeds, are indispens- 
able. Winter-cherries, honesty, rowans, rose - hips, 
cuckoo-pint (Arum maculatum), and gladwyn {Iris 
Jhstidissima) are so well known as to hardly require 
mention. In addition to these, there are many plants 
generally unsuspected of charm ; such as nigella, rue, 
black knapweed, Echinops Ritro, sea-hollies, dogwood, 
and several barberries, all of which are useful. 

Bark, perhaps, hardly enters into the thoughts of the 
majority of floral decorators, yet several barks are 
distinct and good in colour, and therefore valuable. 
They are, of course, mostly useful during winter ; but 
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some, as Neillia opulifolia, equally so in summer. The 
bark in this case is yellow. Another good yellow bark 
is found in Salix vitellina; violet, or rather blue-white, 
in .S*. daphnoides ; green in Piptanthii.s nepalensis, Kerria 
japonica, and Leycesteria formosa ; red in dogwood 
brambles and roses ; white and brown in rubus ; and 
brown in deiitzia and spiraea. 

This chapter would be incomplete without a 
reference to " One Flower Arrangements," and to 
mixed compositions. Like so many matters connected 
with flowers, it must not be too hastily assumed that 
one particular flower in one or two varieties is the best 
and therefore the proper method to furnish out floral 
decorations. That it possesses ad\antages is no doubt 
obvious, and that certain flowers lend themselves to 
this usage is equally clear. The Anemone japonica, 
referred to on page 36, is a case in point ; and the picture 
of Christmas roses (facing page 170), and of China roses 
(facing page 22), speak for themselves. Indeed, so 
greatly to be preferred are some flowers arranged with- 
out admixture of others, that primroses, \iolets, and 
daffbdils have been bunched separately for as long 
back as we have any record of posies. To the above 
names may be added those of roses generally, carna- 
tions, pinks, lilies, Spanish and English irises, tulips, 
cornflowers, sweet-peas, paeonies, begonias, gladioles, 
montbretias, water-lilies, single dahlias, chrysan- 
themums, and many kinds of orchids, all of which, and 
many more, are charming by themselves. In the case 
of sweet-peas, gladioles, irises, and chrysanthemums, it 
is not only possible but desirable to select particular 
varieties of one good colour, in this way diversity 
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in floral decorations being secured to an almost 
indefinite extent. There are decorators again who, 
while not restraining themselves to one flower, yet 
hesitate to use more than two or three, and these 
generally colour varieties of the same species. This, 
too, is a method not to be despised. How lovely 
is a combination of cream, mauve, and rose (of " Lord 
Rosebery" depth) sweet-peas, or a triple combina- 
tion of the colours of the cornflower, or of bronze, 
cream and yellow, or deep pink chrysanthemums ! 
In mixtures of this nature, where several kinds of flowers 
are employed, some discretion is necessary, as was 
apparent when, a few years ago, red and blue, with 
white in combination, were constantly set out in the 
crudest colours. 

Happily, mixed arrangements of many flowers 
thoughtfully chosen are quite as pleasing as those 
confined to a few or to one only. Sweet-peas, tea- 
roses, begonias, chrysanthemums, and many others are 
just as lovely in mixed colours as when one or a few 
only are used. Nor need we limit ourselves to a 
mixture of one species, because flowers of diverse form, 
and in many colours, harmonise perfectly. Not the 
least valuable consideration regarding this method 
is that those who have only a few flowering plants 
can cull sufficient, one from this and another from 
that, when it would have been impossible to gather 
enough of any one or two. Moreover, in arrangements 
of this kind, foliage of diverse form and colour may 
be safely introduced to the increase of the decorative 
effect of the whole ; and, in a word, the diversity 
that may be secured by a careful choice of foliage, 
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stems, fruits, grasses, etc., in mixed arrangements, is 
almost endless. 

In the photo reproduction opposite there is, in 
addition to that of the flowers themselves, such very 
distinct foliage as that of Berheris aristata, Fatsia 
japonica, Azara mkrophijlla, and royal fern. 




Japanese Flower Vase 
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CHAPTER IV 

SELECTION OF MATERIAL EFFECT OF CULTIVATION WHEN 

TO GATHER FLOWERS AGE OF FLOWERS CONSIDERED 

HOW TO GATHER TREATMENT WHEN COT GRASSES 

^ ^ EVERLASTINGS SHOOTS OF TREES 

FEW points that affect the lasting pro- 
perties of flowers, and to some extent 
their beauty, must be referred to before 
treating of the selection of material. 
One of such points is the influence 
of cultivation. 

Probably most people imagine that flowers of the 
same kinds, no matter where or how cultivated, are equal 
in all respects the one to the other. That, howe\er, is 
not the case. Flowers- cut from plants cultivated in 
pots exhibit very markedly the effects of cultivation, 
whether good or bad. Under-watered plants produce 
worthless flowers ; while those from plants system- 
atically over-watered, though well-developed, are not 
long - enduring in a cut state. It is also disad- 
vantageous, in the cultivation of flowers in glass 
structures, to give plants a higher temperature than they 
require, and this is particularly the case with hardy 
plants forced into flower out-of-season. Late chrysan- 
themums, not allowed to flower till January or February, 
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present a case by itself, the blooms in these months 
lasting a short time, compared with flowers cut two 
months earlier. Other seemingly trifling matters that 
may be mentionecT which affect flowers produced in 
glass-houses are respectively shade from sun during 
summer, and efficient ventilation : hot sunshine, if not 
intercepted by some simple shading, having a pre- 
judicial effect on flowers grown for cutting — roses, for 
instance, falling in pieces in a few hours ; while badly 
ventilated structures render flowers and also fern fronds 
so tender that those produced in a close and moist 
atmosphere droop almost as soon as cut. 

Flowers which are the production of stunted or 
starved outdoor plants, are neither long lasting, nor do 
they possess a beauty equal to those from plants that 
have been well grown. To this, there is the opposite 
extreme — that of plants grown in soil liberally manured, 
especially with rank manure over-exciting in its qualities. 
Flowers produced under these conditions are coarse in 
texture, and quickly collapse after being cut. It is 
noteworthy, too, that a less valuable class of flowers 
results from loose soil than from that which is some- 
what firm. Drv weather, that is, dry enough to lessen 
moisture in the soil to a considerable extent, is pre- 
judicial, rendering flowers lustreless, causing petals to 
drop shortly after expansion, while foliage loses its 
freshness. Application of water in sufficient quantit\' 
to moisten the soil as deep as the roots descend is, for 
these, if for no other reasons, necessary. Pure water, 
however, is less valuable than that strengthened by 
manure ; a cheap and efl'ecti\e manure- \\'ater being 
composed of one ounce superphosphate of lime dis- 
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solved in three gallons of water. For roses, dried 
blood may be substituted for superphosphate. A 
distinct increase of lustre and beauty of colouring 
will appear on the flowers subsequent to applications of 
either of these. 

Continued rain, resulting in sourness of soil, is also 
injurious to flowers, the petals being easily damaged, 
while the flowers lack brilliancy and purity of colour, 
and their lasting properties are seriously impaired. 
" Soft " flowers, such as dahlias, are affected to a greater 
extent than Michaelmas daisies, which, in a wet season, 
are of inestimable value. 

With regard to the question of which this chapter 
mainly treats, it has been long observed that flowers are 
in better condition in the early hours than at any other 
time of the day. Old writers recommended violets 
to be picked before sunrise, ere their fragrance was 
dissipated ; and almost all the references iji old garden- 
books show that flowers were gathered early in the 
day, when they are at their freshest, fairest, and, in 
general, sweetest. Some object to gather flowers 
while dew is on the petals ; but that need be no 
hindrance, a dew-besprinkled rose being preferable to 
one cut after the dew has gone. Next to the morning, 
late in the evening is the best time to gather flowers ; 
while the worst time of all is on sunny days, when 
the sun is high — or from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. During 
early spring, late autumn, and winter, it is perhaps 
unnecessary to be so particular, though some people 
prefer, in all seasons, to cut flowers in the morning, 
not only in the open, but also in hothouses. 

Many people like to cut material, to be sent a distance 
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by post or by rail, rather in the evening than the early 
morning, in order that it may be quite dry when cut, 
and that the stems may stand in water all night, which 
is deemed an advantage. It is a good system to adopt, 
where flowers are dispatched early in the day ; but 
c'learly not in the case of material not for\\'arded till 
midday or later, when gathering in the morning is 
the better method ; two or three hours in water 
being ample time for flowers to imbibe the water they 
require. Moreover, flowers lose freshness if cut long 
previous to being packed. The country gardener 
frequently has no option when to cut, material being 
wired for at all hours of the day. If cut at midday, 
flowers may have their stems, for a short period, put in 
hot water, at 90 to 110 degrees. 

The condition of the flower itself is not without 
importance. If young — in other words, not yet arrived 
at its highest state of perfection — a flower will continue 
in good condition longer than a fully developed or an 
older one ; and, while it lasts, it is fresher and more 
fragrant. For these reasons, when possible, flowers 
should be cut in the bud state. Gladioles, daffodils, 
amaryllis, tulips, foxgloves, poppies, roses, and, in fact, 
a host of flowers, may be cut when the bud is at the 
point of bursting, or where there is more than one, 
with the greater number at a stage even less advanced. 
Christmas roses afford a good illustration of a common 
flower which, cut in the bud, is more lovelv than if 
permitted to expand on the plant. Many of our 
beautiful flowering shrubs, too, when cut in the bud, 
produce flowers of enhanced loveliness. Not a few may, 
indeed, be forced into flower and leaf by cutting when 
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the buds are quite small, the stems being put in jars of 
water and stood in a forcing-house, or in a warm room. 

It sometimes occurs that a quantity of one kind of 
flower is required, perhaps for a dinner-party on a given 
date, the stock of plants being insufficient to supply 
enough at one gathering, which often happens with 
roses. Blooms, in this case, must be cut a little 
previous to the usual stage ; roses just before the 
buds begin to open. Under ordinary conditions these 
continue to grow and would expand before the 
date on which they are wanted. On that account they 
must be accorded a special treatment. My own plan is 
to tie them, according to the variety, in bunches, of 
nine to twenty in each bunch. The bunches are dipped 
in pure water, and immediately thereafter enveloped in 
a sheet of moistened packing-paper, and over that a 
sheet of dry paper, to check evaporation. They are 
then placed in a cool room or cellar till wanted. 
Treated thus, scarcely any growth is made. Tulips 
and many other flowers suspend growth if laid on 
damp moss on the floor of a cool cellar ; or the bare 
floor, if damp, forms a desirable medium for this 
purpose. In these instances, to insert and keep the 
stems in water would inevitably defeat the end in view, 
as the buds, instead of remaining in a condition of 
inactivity, would certainly go on to full expansion. 

For transmission, the ideal stage to cut flowers is un- 
doubtedly in the bud. Tied into little bunches, they 
are packed into the minimum of space, and provide 
the greatest pleasure to the recipient in watching their 
daily progress towards floral perfection. Everyday 
requirements, unfortunately, do pot permit the adop- 
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tion of a method so simple. The florist would gladly 
place his produce on the market in the bud ; but the 
public on its part refuses to purchase any but fully 
developed flowers, when, it may be remarked, their 
beauty is already at the point of waning. It is the 
same with the private grower ; but flowers, as a rule, 
being required for immediate effect, material has to 
be chosen, but as young as may be had. 

It is obvioiis, therefore, that the majorit}' of flowers can- 
not be cut quite young, nor, in certain instances, are they 
wanted. A rose-bud, or a rose half expanded, is lovely, 
but not more lovely than one displaying its full-blown 
charms. In the open flower the deep pink tones of 
Captain Christy, the orange of Gloire de Dijon, the 
shading of Souvenir de la Malmaison, surpass the 
colouring of the same varieties at an early stage. Nor 
is it advisable to gather all flowers previous to full 
expansion ; lily of the valley, if cut before all the bells 
on the spike are open, being apt to droop, while flowers 
of some kinds of orchids may be left on the plants for 
weeks, and, if not too old when cut, last almost as long 
as those cut wlien just expanded. Old flowers to travel 
should, however, invariably be rejected, collapsing as 
they do at any moment. 

A real difliculty for many people is to know when a 
flower has reached the stage when its value as a cut 
flower is past, a slight knowledge of botany being 
helpful in determining that question. The condition 
of composites, for instance, can be judged by the state 
of the disk of florets in the middle of the bloom. If 
all are not open, then the flower is not too old. 
Ritdbeclda speciQsa provides a good example of what is 
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meant. The centre of this flower, when young, is a 
deep bronze-green, with here and there specks of yellow 
on its surface. When the last of the specks has 
disappeared, the centre becomes black-brown, and the 
flower is in its most attractive condition ; but its part 
in the economy of nature as a flower has passed, and, 
cut at this stage, it will not last. No flowers last better 
than composites ; and when they fade prematurely, the 
reason, in general, is that the flowers when cut were 
already nearly past. Other flowers, by a diminution of 
brilliancy in colour, indicate that the meridian of their 
beauty has been reached. Young flowers, as a rule, 
may be distinguished by still retaining something of 
the colour of the bud, yellows commonly being slightly 
green ; but when the flowers are old, these become 
deeper, sometimes even orange tinted. Blues, on the 
other hand, have a trace of rose-colour, and reds of 
violet. 

Flowers produced in trusses exhibit age in various 
ways. Zonal geraniums are at their best previous to 
the fading of the central pips, and at their worst when 
no unexpanded buds are found under the truss of open 
flowers. Verbenas, still fresh, have a few buds not 
quite open, and rhododendrons a flower or two in the 
upper part of the truss not fully expanded. When the 
lower blooms of these lose the peculiar lustre common 
to most flowers, the truss is then too old. When honey- 
bees and humble-bees are busying themselves with flowers, 
some discretion is needed in selecting the latter ; 
because those which have arrived at the stage when 
fertilisation takes place will certainly be fertilised by 
the insects, and will fade shortly afterwards. The 
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flowers of carnations and single dahlias must be cut 
young, if bees abound, in order to last. 

When frost may be expected in late autumn, flowers, 
still unexpanded, if cut, will keep fresh for weeks in 
a cool apartment, the stems being placed in water. 
In this way, all the sweet-peas, the carnations, the 
gladioles, and Michaelmas daisies in bud, may be 
preserved till at least a month later than otherwise 
possible, the flowers opening meanwhile in water. 
Frosted flowers, which sometimes have to be gathered, 
require careful handling, on no account touching 
the blooms with the hand. To thaw frosted flowers, 
immerse them for a time deeply in cold water. 

Material gathered when wet, or while it is raining, 
demands special treatment. Some flowers are little the 
worse of a wetting ; others, the sweet-pea, for example, 
resent it. No flower cut when wet should be bunched 
or crushed together with others, till having been gently 
shaken, to relieve it of all the moisture possible. If to 
be packed for transmission, the flowers should be con- 
veyed to a well-ventilated garden structure, and laid 
out singly till almost dry, when they may be packed 
without injury. 

It may seem superfluous to sav anything as to how 
flowers ought to be gatheied. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
opinion is divided on the point. Daffodils, lily of 
the \alley, violets, cyclamens, winter aconites, wood 
hyacinths, and squills in general are best pulled. 
Children break or pull flowers, and many older people 
cling to the same habit, breaking oft' the flowers they 
gather. Hard-wooded plants in pots, and shrubs also, 
are damaged badly in this a\ ay ; sweet-peas are pulled 
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up by the roots ; and, in a word, it is a method that 
demands some discrimination on the part of the flower- 
gatherer. Of those who cut flowers, some use scissors 
as the proper instrument ; but the majority favour a 
sharp knife as an implement that cannot be excelled. 
A cross cut is not so desirable as a slanting, especially 
in the case of woody vegetation ; a larger surface in 
the latter case being provided to absorb water. 
Though a short-stemmed flower is less decorative than 
a long-stemmed one, the former lasts longer ; and this 
is especially the case with lilies, the stems of which 
increase in hardness the nearer they are to the earth. 
Long-stemmed tulips are apt to hang their heads ; a 
bashful habit that is overcome by standing their stems 
the whole length for a short time in lukewarm water. 
Lenten roses, when cut with long stems, sometimes fade 
quickly ; while the flowers, when detached, each with its 
own short pedicel, do not exhibit this disappointing 
infirmity. Notching the stems of bamboos above the 
nodes is sometimes effective in extending the period of 
their usefulness ; and in all cases it is desirable to 
immerse the stalks of long-stemmed flowers somewhat 
deeply in water. 

The life of a flower is somewhat shortened by not 
putting the stem in water immediately after being 
severed from the plant. Instead, flowers are generally 
laid in baskets, carried in the hand, or laid on tables, 
remaining perhaps an hour or more without water, and 
all the time deteriorating ; whereas, if the stems are 
immersed in water as soon as cut, life is appreciably 
prolonged. Flowers, of which poppies may be named, 
that usually shed their petals soon after being arranged, 
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do not do so if the stems are placed in water 
immediately they are cut. Others, as pentstemons, 
droop irrecoverably ; a regrettable tendency that is 
obviated by similar treatment. Many wayside and field 
flowers that are rejected on account of their supposed 
lack of staying qualities, provided they are gathered in 
the morning, and the stems at once immersed deeply 
in water, are really long lasting. 

To restore flowers that are flagged before being placed 
in water, nothing surpasses immersion of the stems in 
hot water, at 90 degrees for soft-stemmed flowers, and 
quite hot for those of a w oodv nature ; but although 
the flowers assume their normal appearance, they 
cannot be expected to equal those \vhose primitive 
freshness had not been lost. 

A prejudice exists against cutting the shoots of shrubs 
and trees before the leaves are fully developed, on 
account of the foliage withering up. This, it will be 
seen, debars the use of some of the loveliest material of 
summer — the tender foliage of oak, beech, willow, maple, 
larch, and rose, all surpassingly beautiful. I have never 
experienced the cxils said to attend the use of this type 
of vegetation, nor would others, if the shoots were 
plunged in a tank of water as soon as cut, and the 
foliage not allowed to get dry till arranged. A good 
rule with this kind of foliage is to pack it wet. 
Ligneous vegetation of some kinds is attracti\e in all 
stages of growth; Prunus Pissardi providing tender 
and graceful material when young, the full, dark 
foliage of summer ; that of autumn, crimson-tinted, 
and all alike valuable for long-standing properties. 

An acceptable class of material is that of dried and 
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coloured foliage, grasses, everlastings, and coloured 
shoots of shrubs and trees. Much of the former is, of 
course, available only at the time the leaves change 
from green to warmer colours ; but if the shoots of birch, 
beech, oak, and sweet chestnut are cut a little time 
before the leaves assume their autumn tints, the foliage 
will change and will cling for a very long time to the 
shoots. Bracken, if caught at the right moment, when 
the green has changed to a light brown, and gathered 
dry, will last all through winter. Grasses are best 
gathered before the seeds are formed, tied in small 
bunches, and hung up in a dry, warm room, till all 
moisture is evaporated. The. result of letting material 
of this class stand too long before cutting is seen in 
the common bulrush, the heads of which, during winter, 
fall out piecemeal. Everlastings are prepared in the 
same way as grasses, the flowers being cut in a young or 
not fully expanded condition, and, of course, on a dry 
day. Many flowers, not really everlasting, such as 
Gypsophila elegans, eryngium, statice, globe thistles, 
and catananche, treated in the same manner, keep well. 
All the above are useful for church decorations, balls in 
winter, and for decorating apartments. Coloui-ed shoots, 
such as willow and dog-wood, are cut in November, as 
soon as the foliage falls, tied in bundles, and the cut 
ends placed a few inches deep in the ground till required. 
Many flowers are successfully dried in sand — a process that 
has been known for centuries ; while roses and other flowers 
were dried in the sun, and preserved in other ways, for 
winter use, hundreds of years ago. The author of an 
old black-letter book remarks thus : — " Note that roses 
and other floures dryed eyther in the sunne or oven do 
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longer and better retaine their strength, savour, and 
colour, than being dryed in the shadowe." Material 
valued for its seeds or fruits is gathered when ripe. 
Honesty, when the outside coverings of the seed vessels 
are at the point of falling, and the dissepiments not 
yet exposed to the weather, is clearer than if left 
in the open till wanted. Gladwyn, if not ripened before 
winter, should be cut and placed in a warm room, when 
the capsules will slowly open and expose the ripening 
seeds. Knapweed, Atriplex hortensis, love-in-a-mist, and 
other material appreciated for the seed vessels, should 
be cut when fit, and not left exposed to be spoilt by 
wet. Bunched, and kept .in a cool and dry room, they 
last a long time ; as will also Humea elegans and celosia, 
both of which should be thoroughly dried at root pre- 
vious to being cut. 




RochoU's Flower Displayer. 
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CHAPTER V 

PACKING FLOWEKS FOll TRANSMISSION 

UCCESS in the transmission of flowers, 
though depending largely on proper 
packing, is also affected to a large 
extent by the condition of the flowers, 
as well as by other matters treated in 
Chapter IV., to which the reader is referred. 

Flowers, when they form, as they frequently do, 
the topmost layer of a general assortment of garden 
produce, with a few rhubarb leaves underneath and over 
them for packing, can hardly be said to be packed 
at all. I myself frequently receive flowers without any 
packing whatever, the party forwarding merely throwing 
them into a box and sending them on. Quantities, 
according to the post-office authorities, on account of 
packages being so fragile as to be unable to stand a 
slight crushing, are destroyed in transit. 

Packing-cases are to be preferred, which, while light, 
are also strong. Cardboard-boxes are useful for small 
quantities, as a few violets or lilies of the valley ; but the 
cardboard must be stout, and care taken that the flowers 
are not wet-packed, else the box and its contents will 
be reduced to a conglomerate of pulp and vegetation. 
Baskets and hampers of wicker-work are capital for 
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flower-carrying, and especially for transit by post ; but 
wooden boxes, which are cheap and lasting, and well 
adapted to the rough usage of the rail, are usually 
employed. When flowers in quantity are constantly 
being transmitted, it is desirable to have boxes of several 
sizes. A generally useful box measures 2 feet in length 
by 1 foot 2 inches wide and 5J inches deep. A smaller 
size is 1 foot 6 inches long, 1 foot wide, and 3J inches 
deep ; but, for long-stemmed flowers, boxes proportion- 
ately lengthy are required. Light wooden crates, in 
which saladings and pears are imported from France 
in winter, are admirable for carrying flowers during the 
summer months, over-heating in transit being less usual 
in these than in wooden boxes. They vary in size ; 
but the one measuring 2 feet 3 inches in length by 
1 foot in width and 9 inches deep, may be accepted as 
a thoroughly efficient size for flowers. 
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French Crate. 



Cigar-boxes, soap-boxes, and those in which various 
grocer\' articles are packed, are useful for sending flowers 
to people who are not likely to return them when 
empty. There is naturallj- a dislike to use those in 
which strongly scented goods have been packed ; but the 
expedient of heating the inside of the box over a glow- 
ing but smokeless Are, with the addition of a lining of 
glazed paper inserted previous to packing the flowers, 
obviates bad smells. 
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Miss Grant, Hill House, Nairn, recommends the 
following method of packing : Stout brown paper is 
employed as an outer cover, one or more sheets of the 
desired size first of all being laid on the floor, and oh 
these branches and shoots of trees and shrubs, with 
their cut ends towards the outside of the paper. On 
these the flowers, in bunches, arc arranged, with the 
flower heads also towards the middle ; and when the 
desired quantity has been packed, it is covered with 
more shoots and branches, the brown paper brought 
together over all, and the whole tied tightly together 
with a series of cords. For the less valuable flowers, 
branches of flowering shrubs, and shoots of trees, this 
method commends itself as being alike practical 
and sensible ; and, of course, any length desired can be 
left on the stems of tall-growing flowers. 

A great variety of material has from time to time 
been proposed with which to pack flowers. Grass, moss, 
spinach, and lettuce leaves may be mentioned as the 
kind of vegetation some have considered essential to 
keep flowers fresh and uncrushed. Cotton-wadding was 
long considered necessary, and is still used. Some 
people tie the flowers down in the boxes, to prevent 
moving; others, in addition, sprinkle them with water, 
to prevent flagging. 

Everything really necessary is the preservation of the 
flowers from air and from shifting. A section of flowers, 
such as narcissus, gladioles, tulips, psEonies, and chrysan- 
themums, travel well if the box is lined with paper, the 
flowers packed tightly, and a covering of paper laid atop. 
It is, however, better to be somewhat more particular ; 
and, in general, I tie all kinds of flowers in bunches of a 
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suitable size, as, for example, 6 arums, 12 Cypripediums 
of the insigne section, 50 Narcissiis omatiis of the 
Leedsi section, 12 Narcissus Emperor, 30 Spanish iris, 
12 English iris, and so on. These are wrapped, each 
bunch in a sheet of paper, technically called " double- 
crown grey," glazed on one side, and costing about 
4s. per ream. Stems should not be stripped of foliage, 
as it contributes, if moist, to the freshness of the 
flowers, particularly during the sunnner months. 
During winter, the less moisture the better. The box 
or crate having been lined with some of the same 
paper, each parcel of flowers is placed carefully into 
the case, the whole being made so tight, without 
crushing, however, that movement of the contents cannot 
possibly occur. 

Even such tender flowers as orchids, e.g. Odonto- 
glossum, Calogyne cristata, Vanda tricolor, and others, 
carefully bunched and wrapped in paper, travel well. 
There are, however, some flowers that demand more care, 
as roses and malmaisons, each bloom being carefully 
wrapped up separately. Hippeastrums, too, should have 
the expanded blooms each inclosed in a separate piece of 
paper. It is really not essential to their safe travelling; 
but the segments of the flowers are so easily bruised 
that this extra care is not misapplied. Then those who 
delight in white lilies, with their yellow anthers left 
intact, should tie a little bag of paper round the latter, 
to preserve the blooms unstained. The flowers them- 
sehes, with ordinary attention, are not liable to damage. 
The commoner gladioles may safely be bunched and 
packed as above directed ; but long spikes of really fine 
flowers are well worth more care. Nothing should be 
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permitted to press on the flowers, which, without damage 
to each other, are tied in bunches, with a stout rod in 
the middle of the bunch, to which each spike is 
fastened in two or three places. The ends of the 
rod, when packed, are fastened to the ends of the 
packing-case, many ways of effecting this being in 
current use. 

Sweet-peas travel well bunched ; but on no account 
should they be moist, which invariably damages the 
petals. It is better they should wilt on the journey, 
than that the flowers should arrive spotted and 
unsightly. 

Trade growers use movable lids to boxes, which are 
tied down, nails never being used. For private pur- 
poses it is equally unnecessary to nail down lids ; but 
they should be hinged, and some simple but efficient 
catch used to fasten them. The necessity for this arises 
from the consignee, when returning empties, tying the 
boxes so carelessly that they suffer damage on the 
journey, which hinged lids to some extent lessen. When 
more than one package of flowers is forwarded at once, it 
is preferable to tie them together than to send them 
separately. They ought to be booked at owner's risk, 
which is exactly half the ordinary rate ; and, in my 
experience, the goods are carried with as much care, and 
delivered with like expedition. A saving is effected in 
the carriage of empties if several are returned together. 
The 300 to 400 mile rate is one shilling for any 
parcel less than fifty-six pounds. One box, therefore, 
sent as a parcel, costs the same as any number weighing 
less than that. In addressing, if a label is used, it 
is advisable to fasten it on the box ; or, if tied 
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to the cord, to write the address on the box also. 
This is importanb in the case of postal parcels, labels 
sometimes getting detached on the journey ; and, 
unless the box is marked, the consignee cannot be 
ti'aced. 

Flowers on arri\'al after a long journey, no matter how 
perfect the packing, are vitally in a low condition, and 
the treatment should be of a nature to revive them 
speedily ; for if left a few hours in the butler's pantry, or 
the housekeeper's room, till time can be found to arrange 
them, they will not long remain fresh in the vases. Various 
methods are employed to revixe flowers, such as moisten- 
ing the blooms and foliage, which are then covered 
with a damp cloth, and left an hour or two to recover. 
Nothing, however, revi\'es Howers so effectuallv as warm 
water, those with hard stems bearing it quite hot, while 
soft-stennned flowers must be treated according; to their 
nature, 80 to 90 degrees Ijcing as hot as arums 
and others will bear. Long-stennned flowers, if flagged, 
are recovered by plunging the stems deeplv into 
water ; but, if badly wilted, complete immersion is 
necessary. It is customaiy, too, to cut a little piece 
off each stem previous to arranging — a practice which, 
if sometimes availing little, is nevertheless not to 
be lightly dispensed with. Flowers for dinner-table 
decoration or personal wear, if quite fresh, should 
not be unpacked till required. 

It remains to make a few remarks on carrying flowers 
in open baskets, or in the hand — a method of conveyance 
from country to town largely used. In general, not the 
slightest care is taken to keep the flowers fresh ; or, if a 
piece of paper is tied round a bunch (not by any means 
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a bad thing to do), the stems are ahiiost always held 
bare in the hand — the part of all others that ought to 
be protected. When there is occasion to make up a few 
flowers for carrying by hand, swathe the bunch in a 
sheet of paper large enough to go several times round 
the stems and about the flowers ; then, turning the 
loose upper part back, fasten it by means of a pin ; 
and few flowers will suffer if treated thus. Flowers 
carried in baskets should be tied in bunches, with the 
baskets lined with paper, and a sheet of paper over 
the whole. 




Spool to hold Twine for tying Festoons. 
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CHAPTER VI 

DECORATION OF APARTMENTS ENVIRONMENT, COLOURS, 

RECEPTACLES, FLORAL AIDS. 

METHODS OF ARRANGING CONTRASTS HARMONIES 

MIXED ARRANGEMENTS, AND PRESERVIXt: 
FLOWERS 

HAT which first of all calls for notice in 
the decoration of apartments is the re- 
lation of flowers to their environment. 
Flo^^ers suited to the badly-lighted, 
low -ceiled drawing-room of an old 
house, the walls lined perhaps with sombre oak panelling, 
and the furniture, too, of dark wood, are altogether 
different from those one would choose for a well-lighted, 
high-ceiled, modern room, with its walls a-glitter with 
mirrors, and papered in white, gold, or red. In the 
former, white, yellow, and orange, and perhaps brown of 
a not too dark shade, and light or vellow -greens, are the 
best and perhaps the only colours that are satisfactory, 
and these only when placed in positions not much 
obscured. With abundant light, reds and purples could 
be introduced. 

White, cream, and light-green papers provide a 
splendid background for flowers of all colours in season, 
and they may be employed without dread of offending 
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the most fastidious taste. With red paper, much dis- 
cretion is needed ; for, while in some tints yellow and 
orange may be effective, in others they would be suggestive 
of vulgarity. Blue walls require yellow flowers of all 
shades, reds, and purples ; and crimson, like red, depends 
greatly on the shade. The upholstering of apartments 
calls also for consideration, flowers that harmonise being, 
as a rule, the more pleasing, nor do they, like con- 
trasted colours, weary the eye. 

The desirability of varying colours according to the 
season of the year may also be conceded. In spring, 
plenty of bright flowers ; in summer, those with tints 
suggestive of coolness ; in autumn, all the glory of 
floral colouring ; and in winter, as many bright blossoms 
of decided colours as can be had. 

The position which flowers are best fitted to occupy 
cannot be overlooked. It often occurs that a vase of 
flowers, on account of the feeling of life it imparts, could 
ill be dispensed with in some out-of-the-way corner of a 
large apartment. But it would be a mistake to choose any 
but strongly individualised flowers for such a position, 
and in a colour,- or white, which, while noticeable, is not 
aggressively so. Common sweet flowers, such as car- 
nations, primroses, violets, and lilies of the valley, and 
all flowers that are loved rather than admired, ought 
to be placed within easy reach. Some flowers look 
best when looked down upon, as those just named, 
and roses generally. But one would never think of 
arranging a hollyhock or a gladiolus thus ; so we place 
them in receptacles and in positions that add to, rather 
than detract from, their dignity and stateliness. Fox- 
gloves, on their part, call for some backing, as that of 
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a screen or a curtain. There are, too, certain flowers 
that shyly hide their beauties from the beholder, Niphetos 
and Marechal Neil roses, and large-flowered clematis, 
being good examples of these ; and therefore a position 
slightly abo\e the eye suits them best. The Canary 
creeper, Laihyrus sativus (of Miller), and Clematis 
montana, look well drooping over the edge of a tall 
and slender receptacle ; and, in a word, a study of the 
habit of the flower — sometimes, too, as distinct from 
the plant — is usually necessary in order to produce 
satisfactory results. 

Not a little of the success of floral arrangements depends 
on the receptacles. One can hardly imagine a bunch of 
violets stuck into a tall, narrow, funnel-shaped glass; or a 
flower of dignified aspect,lai'ge proportions,and elongated 
stem, in a small one. Pansies and nasturtiums ought to be 
arranged in flat saucers, or quite low receptacles. Roses 
are so varied that, to display their beauty to advantage, 
receptacles as varied in shape are needed. Long-stemmed 
varieties, such as INIrs John Laing, Liberty, and Gloire 
Lvonnaise, recjuire vases of somewhat large proportions. 
Those producing blooms in clusters, t'.^. Fellenberg, 
Vicomtesse J'olkestone, and Dorothy Perkins, require 
vases still larger and certainly more capacious ; while 
Hermosa, common China, and singles are lovely lightly 
arranged in bowls, either circular or oval. Specimen 
blooms are effective when set up singly in small funnel- 
shaped glasses. Drooping roses ask for a rather bulgy 
vase, not too large. Daffodils, tulips, many of the 
irises, montbretias, and others, usually set up in trumpet 
glasses, are better in those moi-e nearly funnel-shaped. 
The vase of gladiolcs, facing page 136, shows a good style 
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of receptacle for these, for pentstemons, and for liliums ; 
a narrow vase also is suitable, and, for mixed arrange- 
ments, large trumpets are excellent. Unfortunately, 
the stems of trumpet-shaped vases are 
not infrequently too slender, and their 
capacity for water tpo small for the 
requirements of flowers ; the stalks of 
which, too, are necessarily so close 
packed that, do as one may, flowers 
last fresh only a limited period. 

Vases of simple form are, in general, 
to be preferred. It is difficult to find 
vases of good shape in numbers of 
shops which stock them, some being 
remarkable merely for crude ornamen- 
tation, if that description may be used ; 
and others are unsuitable if for no other 
reason than the difficulty, not to say 
the impossibility, of cleaning them 
thoroughly. " Munstead " glasses are perhaps the best, 
a few of the Khartoum design also being good. Those, 
however, with bulbed stems can hardly be cleaned, and 
others with convoluted rims are less \\-ell fitted for 
flower arranging than the ones with plain rims. The 
" Engleheart,'' plain, but heavy-looking, is merely a 
tube closed at the lower end. No glass is so easy 
to clean as this. 

Glass receptacles are now made in many colours, light 
green and gold being among the best of the tints, but 
none is so satisfactory as clear glass. China and porcelain, 
bronze, and Japanese pottery are also in request, in 
which it is thought flowers last longer than in glass. 
5 6s 
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Silver is excellent, roses being never quite so lovely as 
when arranged in a silver bowl ; tulips, in pink colours, 
are also lovely. Silver tankards and cups, too, as flower 
receptacles, are, in general, desirable. 

Though it would be out of place to employ vases of 
common material in drawing-rooms, there are, at the 
same time, more humble apartments where common 
pottery — such as jam and chutnee jars, common glass, 
of which the jars in which fruit and honey are preserved 
are good examples — may well be used. Some kinds of 
hyacinth glasses, too, are well designed ; nor do we find 
that housewives of a thrifty turn reject these and others 
less suitable, which, by means of a piece of neutral- 
tinted paper, they transform, if not into things of 
beauty, at least into something that might well be 
supposed such. The China roses, facing page 22, are 
arranged in a jam-jar. 

With regard to the arrangement of flowers, it has 
already been indicated that a lavish use of material 
is not essential to good effect ; but, on the contrary, 
on account of form being sacrificed to colour, a less 
desirable composition is achieved. The slight arrange- 
ment of marigolds which, by the way, is set up in a 
hyacinth glass, reveals, more clearly than words can tell, 
how a few of the commonest flowers appeal to the sense 
of form, as well as to the colour-sense. Others of the 
reproductions contain the same revelation. Of course, 
economy in the use of flowers has long ago been 
advocated ; and few, if any, of the thousands who 
constantly arrange flowers, but hold fast to the principle. 
Judging by results, it may, however, be assumed that 
the principle is misunderstood. Certainly it is seldom 
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applied with discretion. Many methods of aiding the 
decorator to dispose material economically and effec- 
tively have been devised : of which a meshed-wire cover, 
placed over the mouth of the receptacle, is one of 
the oldest, and still in use. It has the very serious 
fault that the stems of flowers cannot be firmly fixed in 
the positions desired by the 
manipulator. Less serious 
is the fact that it is not 
always hidden when in use. 
The cut shows an improved 
form of flower-holder called 
the Beatall Flower Displayer, which has i-ecently been 
introduced, having a meshed-wire bottom, that enables 
the decorator to fix flowers in any position he chooses. 
It is, unfortunately, suited only for bowls or low 
vases ; but the principle is so simple, that these 
useful and cheap appliances may be expected, ere 
long, to be available for vases of all shapes. " Floral 
Aids," too, which are made in four sizes, are helpful as 
a means of economising flowers (p. 69). 

The Japanese employ flower-fasteners 
of artistic design — the style of decora- 
tion pursued by that ingenious people 
calling for a strong support. A writer, 
some years ago, when advocating 
Japanese methods, recommended the 
stems of flowers to be fastened with 
wedges of wood, with stones, or with 
pieces of iron — means that few, if 
any, in this country, would care to adopt. A less 
objectionable, yet effective method of fastening, is by 
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means of strips of lead which, pressed round the stems, 
hold the whole arrangement steady (pp. 67, 77). The 
commoner forms of vegetation, such as box and i^■y, the 
foliage and stems of the flowers used, as in the case of 
the pansy, are excellent for flat bowls, but they have 
the objection of rendering the flowers shorter lived, 
because overcrowded. By many people, sand is used 
as an aid to flower arranging. Sand is by no means 
perfect, the flowers, through its lack of cohesion, being 
apt to shift. Numbers of gardeners employ wet clay in 
receptacles made of other than clear glass, and, in some 
instances, have an inner receptacle in which the clay is 
put to fit into the other. 

In setting up flowers, some introduce foliage first 
of all, and work in the flowers afterwards. My own 
method is to arrange the flowers first, and then 
foliage as required ; this calls for less material, and 
better artistic effects are secured. An expeditious 
method, and one that is attended by very happy 
results, is to carry the flowers in the left hand 
and arrange each as it is cut, the knife being held 
in the right. Where there is much vase furnishing to 
overtake in a short time, this method is strongly to be 
commended. To succeed, one must, of course, be 
capable of determining exactly what is required for each 
vase, and, on that account, the majority of amateur 
decorators would, perhaps, fail to produce a pleasing 
composition. The stems of each bunch, when completed, 
are tied securely together, and, before being placed in 
their respective receptacles, each bunch is untied, and 
the stems slipped into position. Alterations are seldom 
required, and then only slight ones. Many of the 
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examples reproduced in this book, it may be remarked, 
were arranged in the above manner. 

Some people contrast shapes and forms in the arrange- 
ment of flowers, making it an essential of their com- 
positions that heavy blooms — pasonies, double dahlias, 
and others — ^shall always be contrasted with sprays of a 
light and graceful character, the larger flowers being 
placed low in the arrangement ; sprays and smaller 
blooms, in general, higher. Whenever the two types are 
used together, this disposition is good, and is indeed one 
reason why in " one flower " arrange- 
ments the employment of buds, 
partly opened flowers, and light 
foliage, is desirable. Thus, to in- 
crease the attractiveness of a few 
large roses, add two or three shoots 
furnished with pretty foliage and 
buds, all of which, chosen with 
judgment, will harmonise in colour, 
but in form will contrast. " One 
flower " compositions are not diflicult 
to arrange. When two or more species are employed, 
the greater diversity increases the difficulty ; and when 
colours or shades are multiplied, the difficulty of producing 
pleasing arrangements is magnified. Always the use of 
the minimum of material lessens the risk of an eyesore. 
The little vase of marigolds, facing pag6 112, is composed 
of colours a little deeper than cream to very dark brown, 
Scotch, African, and French marigolds being employed. 
The flowers are so thinly disposed that none is accen- 
tuated more than another, while contrast of form 
is secured by length of stem, and the slight addition 
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of foliage. With carnations, a delightful combination 
is afforded by Uriah Pike or Mephisto, or, better still, 
Maggie Hodgson malmaison (blood crimson), employed 
as a foundation colour. As a scarlet, Dundas Scarlet or 
Firefly may be used; and, for a rose. Asphodel. Then add 
the full apricot, Sir R. Waldie Griffiths ; George Cruick- 
shanks, or one of that type ; Cecilia, clear yellow ; a good 
sulphur or cream-coloured variety, as the Naiad ; and 
a few scarlet-edged yellow-ground picotees. If the 
darkest colour requires accentuating, add a few buds, 
partly open, rather than fully expanded flowers ; and to 
slightly accentuate scarlet, buds of picotees in the same 
stage. To soften the composition, employ sulphur in 
enhanced proportions. If foliage is considered an 
advantage, use just a little, inclining to a yellow-green ; 
nor is narrow foliage essential, because broad leafage 
affords a contrast. Regarding the addition of other 
flowers, it must not be forgotten that the introduction 
of ever so few will alter the tone of the composition, 
and perhaps defeat the end in view. 

In contrasting colours, it must be remembered 
that crude blues, reds, and yello\\'s, arranged together, 
are, if not bad, at least undesirable. One, at most, may 
be pronounced and strong, the others soft. If for red 
a field poppy is chosen, then a light-blue cornflower 
and the -yellow toadflax give contrast, pleasing but not 
too loud, or what in France would be called criard. In 
gauging the proportions in which to employ each, let 
there be least of the poppy, but in a central position, 
and most of the toadflax. The number of tones may 
be increased by introducing corn-cockle, the deeper 
yellow goafs-beard and horse-gowan (yellow and white) ; 
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but matricaria would be better, and of it just one or two. 
Increase of variety permits the use of more of the key 
flower, which is an advantage, and greater contrast in 
form is secured ; the corn-cockle, for instance, which 
possesses what Sir Joshua Reynolds called the " dignity " 
of straight lines, providing a type absolutely distinct 
from all the others. 

A deeper tone of yellow, too, is introduced, and this 
might be replaced by a deeper blue ; but the composition 
in that case would be harder in tone, and therefore 
less desirable. The value of deepening colours is 
apparent in a composition where the chief flower is 
golden-yellow crocus, arranged, with plenty of its own 
foliage, low in a bowl, with one spike of a deep pink 
hyacinth, and, in juxtaposition, another of a very light 
blue rising from and above the crocuses. This is pretty ; 
but by adding a spike of the crimson-red General 
Pelissier, set between the other two, and rising a little 
above them, a superior composition results. 

With complementary colours there is a wide range 
from which to choose. If a clear yellow, as the 
laburnum, is selected, then a soft blue, as wistaria, is 
lovely ; but the number of shades may be enlarged by 
using several in yellow with buff' or brown, rather than 
orange, and pale blue, as Plumbago capensis. 

Arrangements of mixed flowers are most happy when 
the composition is a large one, standing four to six feet, 
or even more, above the vase. The chief thing to avoid 
is crowding material. The strongest colours should be 
set boldly not much above the vase. Dissonance 
between antagonistic colours, as for instance red and 
violet, should be destroyed by placing between them 
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another colour as yellow, suited to both. Contrast in 
form between two inharmonious flowers is also help- 
ful, as the eye is less drawn to the colour. Yellow 
should be rather soft or greenish-yellow ; and white, 
yellow or greenish-white ; hard, flat white flowers being 
best eschewed. Greens, if not darli, and consequently 
depressing, are very ^'aluable ; but a too liberal use of 
green, particularly when used as a setting round the rim 
of the vase, depreciates arrangements of this kind. 
Grass greens, which are good, should be suggestive 
rather than obtrusive, as happens when the flowers 
are semi-obscured by a cloud of grasses. It is doubt- 
ful, indeed, whether the value of grasses, ferns, and other 
foliage in vases of mixed flowers does not more often 
consist in variety of form, rather than in colour. Hand- 
some flowers on long stems should be given full value, 
tritomas, for example, to rise boldly above the shorter 
stemmed material, when character and contrast are at 
the same time secured. If a lily, do not cut the stem so 
short that it must be arranged near the ^ase, but let it 
have all the length possible. Its inflorescence standing 
clear of the composition is at once a corrective to 
the regularity of shape that the arrangement almost 
invariably assumes ; and the value of the flower itself is 
increased through being set apart from other large 
flowers on short stalks, which are less beautiful and 
dignified than itself. N'iolet and plum-coloured flowers 
must be used with some restraint. 

Though the greatest degree of freedom with mixtures 
is secured in large compositions, very pretty arrange- 
ments follow their employment also in small ones. 
Thus, a bowl filled with a few ruddy salmon azaleas ; 
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white azaleas ; carnations, blush, as Enchantress, and 
dark buff", with a bunch of Princess of Wales violet, is 
charming. To get the full effect of the several colours, 
they are best arranged separately in loose bunches, the 
carnations, the coloured and white azaleas, and the 
violets each by themselves. One or two large violet 
leaves, or perhaps a small cineraria leaf, enhances the 
charm of the composition. The lighter-toned Anemone 
angulosa might be substituted for the violet, but at the 
expense of decision of character. A darker red, but not 
inclining to scarlet, would restore the balance. 

Large compositions for positions 'i\'here one side only 
is seen need be executed only on one side ; but if there 
is a likelihood of the bare half being noticed, it must be 
extended to cover that. Small glasses for like positions 
must be furnished on every side, as, in their case, the 
deception cannot be hidden. 

There remains to be considered how flowers may be 
preser\ed in a fresli and sweet condition to the longest 
possible moment. Freshness and sweetness are, of 
course, comparative ; and in the country during the 
months that flowers and foliage are superabundant, it is 
better to renew flowers at short intervals, and have 
them constantly fresh, than to try to preserve them 
indefinitely. Still, after due allowance for country 
flowers, there is, at all seasons, an enormous 
amount of material demanding much care to maintain 
in good condition. From this point of view the po.si- 
tion in which flowers stand in rooms is not without 
importance. They last not at all well near open A\'indows, 
in draughts, nor where the sun strikes on them, nor in 
close proximity to fireplaces and radiators. Moreover, 
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temperature, according as it is hot or cold, affects 
flowers for better or worse ; flowers which in a cool 
apartment last perhaps for weeks, become worthless in 
as many days in a heated room. 

In addition to these general principles, there are 
details, some of which, as, for instance, keeping the 
flowers from flagging between the time they are gathered 
and arranged, have already been touched upon. It is 
in general to be preferred that stems shall be denuded 
of foliage to the point of immersion ; and it is par- 
ticularly desirable that the leaves of crucifers, which 
quickly pollute water, shall always be stripped oW. 
The rule has, however, its exception ; maiden-hair fern 
lasting longer when part of the frond is in the water. 
Soft is better than hard water for preserving flowers, and 
tepid water is preferable to cold. The receptacles, in the 
first instance, should not be filled full with water, the 
stems displacing their own bulk ; but when the vases 
are set in their places, any space unfilled below the rim 
should then be filled up. It is the common experience 
that flowers fresh cut absorb much water the first day ; 
therefore it is necessary to examine receptacles and fill 
them up the following morning. Many preservatives have 
been recommended to add to water, e.g. salt, charcoal, 
arsenic, borax, soda, potash, whisky, methylated spirit, 
alum, ammonia, Condy's fluid, sulphur, salycylic acid, 
etc. ; but there are no reliable data to prove that these, 
or any of them, possess advantages over pure water, and, 
even when preservatives are used, the need of changing 
water at short intervals is, by everyone of experience, 
considered essential. So long ago as 1845, Mrs Loudon 
recommended saltpetre and nitrate of soda ; but added, 
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as a precaution, that the water should be changed 
daily. 

Impure water, besides causing deterioration of flowers, 
is offensive, and on that account alone cleanliness is 
imperative. Advantage should be taken, when changing 

impure for pure water, 
to wash the stems of the 
flowers in tepid water ; if 
slimy, with the addition of 
liquid ammonia. Also the 
ends of the stems may be 
cutoff"; but,unlessrotting, 
this is not so important as 
many suppose. The ves- 
sels, too, should be kept 
Bad forms : difficult to clean. scrupulously clean. Those 
of earthenware and metal may be washed with hot water 
at any temperature up to boiling-point, the usual soap- 
lather, with a little ammonia added, cleaning these 
perfectly. In the case of glass vases, for which hot 
water must not be used, and where a ringe cannot be 
employed, a little rough sand or shot well shaken in 
the water are desirable aids to cleansing. 

Clay and sand, as pre\iouslv noted, are employed 
somewhat extensively in some establishments. Clay is 
advantageous, inasmuch as arranging can be carried out 
without any other aid, and it is regarded as a better 
preservative to flowers than pure water. Where clay 
is not to be had, ordinary garden soil may be sub- 
stituted ; but once it becomes " sour," it will, like 
water, require to be changed for fresh. 

Before closing this already too lengthv chapter, it 
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seems necessary to remark that soft-stemmed flowers, 
such as arums, lilies, and daffodils, should be arranged 
with others of the same class, and not, to any great 
extent, with woody vegetation. 

Some flowers are recognised as poisonous to others. 
Such is ivy, sweet-briar, elder, lemon verbena, solanums, 
mignonette, wallflower, stock, forget-me-not, poppy, 
Lavatera trimestris, mallow, salpiglossis, doronicum, 
and some hardy ferns. Bad effects from these may be 
largely, if not entirely, obviated by using material in 
small proportions and often renewing the water. It may 
be added that where rooms are heated all night, the 
flowers should be removed to cooler quarters, till the 
apartment is about to be occupied the next day, and 
then replaced, and that gas-lighted rooms should have 
few flowers in them. 

Surface-flowering water vegetation, including the 
beautiful water-lilies, is arranged in flat receptacles, 
filled to the brim with water, in which the flowers are 
placed floating. 



Stems secured in Bowl with Lead Strips. 
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TABLE DECORATIONS THEIR ORIGIN^ AT FLOWER SHOWS' 

SCENTS AND rOLDLRS OF ELOWEKS METHODS EECEP- 

TACLES ARRANGEMENTS OVERDOING DECORATIONS 

FLOWERS ON CLOTH VARIOUS WAYS OF 

TREATING FLOWERS 

HE custom of decorating the table at 
which the chief meals of the day are 
taken is not an old one. Sir Algernon 
West, in his Recollections (1848-51), 
mentions as an innovation, at a dinner 
given by Lady Sydney, that joints were carved off 
the table, and fruit and flowers were on the cloth. 
Luncheons at that period w ere simple functions ; cold 
meat or hot mutton and plain pudding being the usual 
fare, but no flowers on the table ; so that, within the last 
fifty-five \'ears, the modern custom of using flowers as 
adjuncts to well-appointed tables has arisen. Like 
everything else controlled by fashion, table decorations 
have passed through many and surprising changes ; 
nothing being sometimes too extravagant in purpose, or 
ordrc in effect for the decorator or his employer, who 
seemed to forget that flowers and accessories are merely 
secondary objects, and not the chief feature of a 
dinner- table. 
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A glance through the articles published on the subject 
in horticultural journals during the last forty years 
proves conclusively that the objective through the long 
series of changing methods which have occurred in that 
time, has been largely, not that of giving flowers their 
true position, but rather a striving after effect produced 
by accessories that very well could be spared. It is a 
remarkable fact, too, that the few books on the subject 
treat it, not as a means of providing a simple and pretty 
addition to our social customs, nor even from a point of 
view purely artistic, but make it altogether a matter of 
details ; namely, how to arrange flowers and foliage after 
certain patterns, as in Low's book ; how to manipulate 
waves of chifibn, silk, or coloured ribbons ; how to dispose 
lakes of glass or Arctic scenes in ice and artificial snow, 
or even tableaux of dolls, with a little vegetation thrown 
in as a kind of set-off" to the whole. Yet, if restraint is 
called for anywhere in flower- treatment, it is surely here ; 
and nowhere is simplicity of arrangement so desirable, 
or so truly welcome, as in the decoration of a dinner- 
table. 

The prizes provided for such decorations by leading 
horticultural societies, as at Shrewsbury and The Royal 
Caledonian, Edinburgh, where simple arrangements in- 
variably secure approval, are altogether commendable. 
The practice of offering prizes at country shows is also 
becoming general ; but at these, unfortunately, correct 
methods of exhibiting are as yet not sufficiently 
recognised, and prizes are too frequently awarded, not 
to simple floral compositions, but to those containing 
rare flowers, or to mere exhibitions of the ingenuity of 
the competitor; so that, viewed educationally, the 
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benefit derived from these competitions is small. The 
remedy seems sufficiently easy ; namely, to appoint 
qualified persons to adjudicate. In practice, however, 
nothing is more difficult. Gardeners, many of whom 
have not much knowledge of the subject, are usually the 
only persons available. Few ladies care to officiate, 
and, like others who have not been trained to judge 
of such arrangements, ladies sometimes make mistakes ! 
There are, notwithstanding, great possibilities in public 
competitions ; but the impossibility of making a defined 
standard is doubtless a drawback. 

After this somewhat lengthy introduction, I must 
pass on to details, which can, however, be only general, 
because individual taste and personal proclivities are 
almost everything in this kind of decoration. The 
kind of flowers best fitted to the purpose, and particu- 
larly for vase furnishing, calls for attention first of all ; 
a satisfactory rule as to choice during the seasons in 
which flowers are abundant being to select those that 
are pretty, and, at the same time, common in the sense 
that everybody kno\\ s them. Scent is not objectionable 
if flow ers only slightly fragrant are used ; but it is not 
to oe forgotten that the atmosphere of a dining-room 
sometimes gets heated to a degree that makes even these 
disagreeable. One cannot go amiss \sith snowdrops, 
crocuses, winter aconites, dog's-tooth violets, tulips, 
Christmas roses, geraniums, poppies, nasturtiums, chrys- 
anthemums, apple and cherry blossoms, poinsettias, corn 
marigolds, marsh marigolds, cornflowers, grasses, or wild 
fruits, and suitable orchids. 

For table embellishment colours are easier to choose 
than for apartments, The environment is restricted, 
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and clearly defined — a damask cloth, with appointments 
in crystal and glass, bronze, pottery, gold, or silver, each 
of which possesses characteristics that enhance the 
beauty of flowers. While summer lasts, and artificial 
light is not in use, almost any colour is good ; but once 
candle, gas, or electricity is required, the choice is 
limited to a considerable extent. This arises from the 
rays of light in gas and in candles being yellow, while 
electric light is a cold indefinite blue-white. In order 
to avoid mistakes, it is worth while to try colours under 
the illuminant employed, not forgetting that the table- 
cloth and the appointments of the table are also 
influenced by the light. Some colours, as rose and 
crimson, are accentuated by artificial light, and some 
tones of purple, which appear crimson. Others are 
softened, as yellows, which in some shades may be taken 
for white. Yellow-greens, as in Hellehorus odoriis and 
Cypripedium insigne, are very lovely, candles bringing 
out these colours more perfectly than other illuminants. 
Blues, or shades in which blue predominates, cannot be 
employed. Very dark greens, like blue, are ineffective ; 
though on occasion they may be used as a foil to 
greeny-yellow flowers. 

The custom of decorating tables with only one kind 
of flower has prevailed for a long time, though by no 
means rigidly observed. In plants that produce more 
than one colour, it is not essential to choose one only, 
but two or several may be used. Sweet-peas, for ex- 
ample, have a range of colours that go perfectly the 
one with the other, and e^ery vessel used may be legiti- 
mately furnished with a distinct variety ; but a more 
lovely decoration results if the colours are restricted to 
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two or three, perhaps the deep orange-scarlet of Scarlet 
Gem, and the soft creamy-tinted Hon. Mrs Lathom, 
or these and Lady G. Hamilton, lavender. Not un- 
commonly, some dainty flowers, grasses, or leaves are 
employed as a setting to sweet-peas and other flowers, 
as, for instance, Gypsophila panicnlata, Aspenda longi- 
folia, Eragrostis elegans, smilax, asparagus, and 
selaginella. The practice, however, as a mere matter of 
taste, is questionable ; the beauty of sweet-peas, of car- 
nations, of Iceland and Shirley poppies being depreciated 
rather than appreciated by such additions. 

It has been remarked that flower-vessels for dinner- 
tables ought to be either so tall that the diner can see 
under the flowers across the table ; or, if thev are of 
medium height, that the flowers should be so lightlv 
arranged that no obstruction arises from their presence ; 
or, lastly, so low that the decoration is below the line of 
vision. The latter is the best solution of a recognised 
difficultj', because, if flowers are wanted at all, it is to be 
seen ; and a person seated at table can see them clearly 
onlv by looking down and not, as happens when tall or 
medium glasses are employed, up. At the same time, if 
higher compositions are desired, then slender-stemmed 
glasses, tall enough to carry the flower above the line of 
vision, should be adopted. In America and in France 
flowers are used so profusely that the heaped-up 
masses render it inconvenient to a diner to address 
those seated opposite. Like elaboration has occurred 
occasionally in this country, the only space unoccupied 
by flowers being perhaps that on which the plates and 
accessories to dining were placed. 

In the choice of receptacles, it is almost invariably 
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advised that a tall vase should be chosen for the centre, 
and smaller ones of the same pattern for sides and ends. 
That one should be taller than the others is not essential, 
or if a distinction is desired, a quite flat receptacle in 
the centre gives as decided an effect, and has the advan- 
tage of being less conventional than the stereotyped 
tall one. Nor need one form of vase be used, because 
variety of form, as long as it does not go to extremes, 
is not to be deprecated. On small tables, whether square 
or round, it is not advisable to arrange vases in other 
than a formal manner ; but on large tables, capable of 
dining twelve to thirty persons, there is no good reason 
for arranging them in set lines. Usually more or less 
plate, in the form of cups or trophies, are set at inter- 
vals in one or three lines on the bare space in the centre 
of the table, and between them, arranged in formal order, 
the vases of flowers. It is permissible, however, while 
nothing is lost in effectiveness, to set the vases in what 
to a looker-on might seem a haphazard fashion, but which 
the decorator conceives to be orderly, here and there, all 
over the vacant space. It is important, in whatever 
manner vases are arranged, to place them in positions 
where the rays from the lights shall fall directly upon the 
flowers. In this way, not only are the colours of flowers 
brightened or refined as the case may be, but light and 
shade are secured, and the scheme of decoration receives 
its fullest value. Direct light, moreover, afffects flowers 
in the same way as the sun. Flowers that close at sun- 
set, if placed under bright artificial light, awake from 
sleep, and hasten to catch all the warmth and light that 
may be going. It is curious, too, to observe how flowers 
laid on the cloth respond to the wooing of candle- or 
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lamp-light, the blossoms turning to it, and long- 
stemmed anthers spreading themselves apart, exactly 
as they do in sunshine. 

When flower-vases are used on a long table, some 
light and prettv vegetation is commonly laid in trails 
on the cloth ; the decorator making, too often, the 
fatal mistake of not only using too much material, but 
that which in itself is too heavy. It is a golden rule 
to employ the lightest material obtainable, and little of 
that ; nothing so surely spoiling a decoration than a too 
lavish use of material. The practice of bringing several 
trails from the rim of each vase, and letting them 
meander all over the cloth, is an example of over- 
dressing. Another way in which the decorator over- 
steps the limits of good taste is in the attempt to 
decorate gold and silver plate. Where this is concerned, 
a light spray suggests a good deal ; while strands of 
vegetation, twisted and twined profusely over and around 
candlesticks and cups, give less pleasure. 

In the arrangement of flowers in vases for the dining- 
table, it is admissible to emplov more flowers in pro- 
portion — that is, if the receptacles are low and not 
large — than in vases for rooms. If sweet-peas, car- 
nations, and other small flowers are used, the bunch, 
rather than the posy, should be taken as the type ; 
scrimpiness being a fault. With dafibdils, however, 
bunching must not be attempted, nor with tulips and 
many other flowers. 

Specimen flowers, e.g. roses, chrysanthemums, mal- 
maisons, and zonal pelargoniums, cut with short stalks, 
and set up singly in small glasses, ha-\e been objected 
to, because, displayed in that way, they are somewhat 
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unnatural. All the same, they are effective and not 
unpleasing. It is a method, moreover, that requires 
the least possible number of flowers — a matter of 
importance to all but the professional decorator. A few 
cattleyas or poinsettias, when flowers are scarce, may be 
utilised with the very best results in this way ; nor do 
they need foliage as a setting. 

One hears the remark sometimes made regarding 
tables for large parties, that something larger and 
altogether more striking is required for their embellish- 
ment than for smaller ones. The point is not very 
obvious, for, if we grant that flowers on the dining-table 
are only slight adjuncts, they are as much so in the 
one case as in the other. Nobody cares very much for 
the grandest efforts of the decorator : everybody cares 
when sociability is hindered by monumental dishes 
fui'nished with blossoms and fruit, eked out by a pro- 
miscuous vegetation of palms and flowers. It is usually, 
too, on large tables that wirework, crystal troughs, 
bridges, lakes of silvered glass, and other accessories 
with which the ingenious produce all manner of strange 
devices, are introduced. Of all such, it may be truly 
said, in the words of Bacon, " They be but toys"; " they 
be for children." 

What has previously been noted regarding the 
selection, cutting, and other matters connected with 
gathering flowers, applies equally to those gathered for 
the purpose under review. Fully expanded flowers, 
however, are usually chosen, and not a little might be 
advanced to prove this to be a good operative principle. 
At the same time, not a few flowers have their charms 
enhanced, without lessening their effectiveness, bv 
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arranging with them buds unopened, or in various 
early stages of expansion. Roses in summer, then ex- 
ceedingly fugacious, should not be set up till just before 
the hour of dining. As a rule, however, flowers last 
longer in the cooler dining - room than in living 
apartments, to which the lower temperature partly 
conduces, but the flowers being cut with short stalks 
has also some effect. The small quantity of liquid con- 
tained in dinner-table receptacles makes it important 
that the material shall be fully charged with water 
previous to setting up, and, in addition to this precau- 
tion, vessels should undergo a daily examination, in order 
that water may be always within reach of the stems. 

By careful attention during the winter season, specimen 
flowers mav be preserved for a remarkably long time. 
Chrysanthemums, for instance, require, perhaps twice a 
week, to ha\e decaying petals removed, when blooms will 
last four or five weeks ; and geraniums, decaying pips 
cut oft' with a pair of small scissors. Geraniums, if 
produced in a temperature a little hotter than necessary, 
are apt to shed their petals prematurely, and consequentK 
should be gunmied pre\ious to gathering. Poinsettias 
require special treatment. Some sear the cut end of the 
.stem, others dip it for two minutes in hot water, the 
bracts otherwise quickly flagging if one or other is 
omitted. 

As already indicated, when \ases and floral material 
on the cloth are both used, there is a possibility that 
the decoration ma}' be overdone. When the decorator 
fails to restrain himself in the use of material, when he 
has a subconscious feeling that every bit of white cloth 
must be taken advantage of to add something to an 
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already overburdened table, then, instead of making 
vases the chief decoration, the method should be reversed, 
and material laid on the cloth should take the first 
place, and vases added. 

This brings us to the phase of table decoration, called 
laying flowers on the cloth, which some persons are 
averse to, deeming it a method of using tender blossoms 
on no consideration to be countenanced. Of course, if 
carried to extravagant lengths, no one would condone it. 
Given its place, however, it is quite legitimate, and 
a very pretty wav of making a dinner-table attractive. 
With as good reason, objection might be made to the 
employment of cut flowers in wreaths, or when laid out 
in church decorations, or at balls. True, it is some- 
times carried to extreme lengths, as when mounds of 
flowers are employed with the addition of such accessories 
as ice and fairy-lamps. But the rationale of decorating 
with loose flowers and foliage is sound, and the outcome 
of a commendable desire to have a pretty table, with the 
material under the immediate view of the diners. To 
pass beyond these simple details is at the risk of making 
the floral decorations the great feature of the dinner, 
as where we read of a dinner in which there was 
little else but flowers to be seen, and, " though the 
viands were excellent, and the wines second to none, the 
guests could only gaze and admire " ; or of another, in 
which there was room left only for the guests' plates, but 
which was "a table fit for a sybarite"! Most people 
when dining are, happily, attracted not so much by the 
curl of a rose-leaf as by the viands. 

There is, too, the question of coloured silks, chiffon, 
and be-ribboned tables, all of which have their place, 
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but not calling for remark here. They are merely 
fashions of the hour, which «ill pass ; but the flowers 
themselves will remain, unless we return to the paper 
flowers of the eighteenth century, or to waxen ones, as 
was lately recommended in one of the monthly maga- 
zines. Happily, that end is as yet a long way off'; and 
let us hope that simple methods of using flowers will 
long continue to command approval. 

Simple methods, however, are difficult to attain. 
The decorator cannot get free from set patterns — 
diamond-shapes, ovals, scalloped lines, lengthened 
scrolls, stars, and meaningless designs without number. 
There is, certainly, no good reason why, on occasion, 
formal designs should not be introduced ; but in general 
they are to be used \\ith the greatest discretion, there 
being so many better than purely formal ways that these 
ma^' well be dispensed with. Why it should be so is not 
apparent, but the tendency to overdo decoration is 
always most marlved when purely formal designs are 
employed. The centre of the table presents too con- 
tracted a fleld ; an approach is made to the plates, then 
the space between the plates of the diners is occupied, 
and finally the edges of the table, till an occasional 
sortie in festoons down the sides of the tablecloth 
completer, operations. 

A good principle in cloth decoration, having 
selected flowers discreetly, is to treat them on their 
merits. Some flowers, as, for instance, dafibdils, and 
the insigne section of Cypripedes, are entrancing when 
laid on the cloth, but are very difficult to arrange. Of 
course, if one were to decapitate C>'pripediums they could 
be easily arranged ; but then the beauty of their stems 
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would be lost, and that would be a regrettable way of 
solving the difficulty. These two accordingly represent 
a section of flowers best laid out in posy fashion, with 
perhaps a few of their own leaves, or, in the case of the 
orchids, with little sprays of smilax, leaves of crotons, or 
of narrow-leaved dracasnas. If any other flower is used 
along with the Cypripediums, then a different method 
of arrangement may be tried, for they go well with 
yellow, orange, and red flowers. C. harhatum is a lovely 
summer flowering species, and may be used along with 
a variety of seasonable flowers, the dark, almost black 
brown colour being very effective. C. villosum and 
C. Boaallii are less desirable than C. insigne, but they 
may be arranged in the same manner. Single flowers of 
C. grande, with the tails informally spread, are quaint 
and pretty withal. Plumbago rosea, Jasminum nudi- 
flo7-um, Paris daisies, Scotch roses, and I^enten roses 
are examples of flowers that may be laid flat on the 
cloth. To get the best results, great restraint must 
be observed in their use ; of the first named, a long 
spray laid ever so lightly here and there on the cloth 
among fine-leaved smilax is very lovely. Employed, 
however, in profusion, this dainty effect, which is almost 
as charming as the deep rose-flowers are beautiful, 
would be largely lost. The second well illustrates 
the value of shrubs, nothing being required to 
produce a perfect arrangement save flowering shoots, 
tipped each with a bit of bare growth, and a few of 
the slenderest of the flowerless shoots, and perhaps 
some with darker unopened buds. The last named 
provides a great variety of material, there being nothing 
more suitable as a setting to the flowers than their own 
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buds, and small leaves of seedling plants of Helleborus 
foetidus, which are scentless during the dull months of 
the year, or the verv smallest of their own foliage. 
Wreaths, festoons artfully innocent of design, sprays, 
and man\' other methods of arranging these are per- 
missible. 

Then there is a large class of flowers that may be 
partly arranged on the flat, and partly or altogether 
with the blooms standing clear of the cloth. Chrysan- 
themums, of the decorative section, and those incurved 
like Mrs Rundle, afford good examples. The addition 
of smaller flowers is almost indispensable to give the 
best effect, and these can be laid on the cloth, with the 
largei- and more perfect blooms arranged among foliage ; 
for which purpose coloured shoots of some of the hybrid 
tea-roses, or leaves and shoots of crimson Boursault, 
browned foliage, and stems are suitable. The flowers, 
with the stems cut off short, rest in any desired position 
among these. Roses may be treated in the same way ; 
but for these rose shoots only must be used, w ith foliage 
and buds. These, and other flowers arranged in a like 
manner, are best laid in sprays of var\iiig sizes ; the 
smallest containing no more than perhaps one or two 
fully opened flowers, with buds and foliage in proportion. 

The question of pulling flowers, produced sevei'al 
together, apart, singly (as in the case of geraniums), and 
dotting the parts on spra\'s of smilax, selaginella, or 
other foliage, is one too that must be decided on its 
merits. If a few really fine trusses of geraniums are 
a\ailable, the\' are infinitely to be preferred to a greater 
number of single pips. At the same time, there are 
many flowers that must be singled out to be of use. 
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The fascinatingly beautiful single hollyhock is one. 
Lenten roses are almost as lovely ; and when flowers are 
scarce, trusses of hydrangea, broken up into small 
pieces, produce an excellent effect. Old-fashioned starry- 
flowered phloxes, treated in the same manner, are also 
useful. In a word, it is one of those matters calling for 
the exei-cise of a little judgment on the part of the 
decorator. 

This method of decorating, moreover, permits the 
employment of a wealth of coloured foliage and fruits 
which could hardly be utilised in any other wa>'. 
These may be used separately, or in conjunction, or 
along with flowers in season, and, if not overdone, 
cannot fail to be satisfactory. Crotons and dracaenas 
have already been mentioned in this connection, and 
these may be supplemented at any season with the 
foliage of many other exotic plants, e.g. Caladiiun 
argyrites, Panicum variegatum, Rohdea japonica, 
Tradescantia zeh-ina, Ficus repens variegata, and others. 

From out-of-doors are to be procured sprays of starved 
i\'y ; Vitis inconstans ; variegated ground-ivy ; Rhna 
Toxicodendron, lovely, but dangerous to use ; Prunus 
Plisardi ; Japanese maples ; copper beech ; browned 
leaves of beech — also of oak leaves, which provide quite 
a distinct shade ; the smaller browned leaves of sweet 
chestnut, also distinct ; coloured cherry; snowy mespilus ; 
pear foliage, coloured ; carrot leaves ; the foliage and 
stems of several roses, brambles, black currants, etc. Of 
fruits, some of the commonest kinds are pretty ; as, for 
instance, barbery, spindle-tree, arbutus, rowan, common 
and Italian arum, gladwyn, bitter-sweet (poisonous). 
Herb Christopher (poisonous), dogwood, snowberry, 
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crabs, hips (particularly of Rosa alpina), Cnitivgus (espe- 
cially C. Pyraccmtha), winter cherries, and to these may 
be added Rivina humUis and Solanum capsicastrum from 
hot-houses. Sea buckthorn bears fruits of the prettiest 
colour imaginable, but, when ripe and full coloured, they 
emit a very disagreeable odour. There are, too, the 
shoots of a few shrubs, such as Jasmhium nndifiontm, 
Cornus alba, C. .sangu'incu, and SiiJi.v viteUtnu, which, 
employed with a proper degree of restraint, are not 
without value. 

Flowers for laying on the cloth require, as already 
noted, a previous preparation by soaking a few hours 
in water. Some spray the material after it is arranged ; 
but this, provided the flowers have been properly pre- 
pared, is unnecessary. Short-stemmed flo\\ers, such as 
Lenten roses and single hollyhocks, should be immersed 
in a tank of water, dried to some extent before using, 
and, as with all material, directly dinner is over, removed 
and immersed in water till again required. Flowers 
treated in this way last a long time, and may be used 
over and o\er again. 

Some decorators use wet clay, of the consistenc\' of 
dough, not only in vases, but also in arrangements on 
the cloth, the stems of the flowers being held in 
position by the iAslv. I ha\e used it occasionally, 
when flat dishes have been used as receptacles, but 
not as a rule. Flowers, too, are sometimes wired in 
order to arrange the blooms with more facility in any 
position desired. But it is on the whole better to 
accustom oneself to use material without outside aids, 
which, after all, is not a difficult attainment. 

Breakfast decorations are almost always simple ; the 
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table in man\' houses being loaded «ith viands, there 
is not much space for more than one or two vases of 
some sweet and prettv flower. Luncheons call for 
nothing else, unless they are on a large scale, when 
dinner- table treatment may be necessary. 
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CHIIIICII DKrORATIIlX's 

HOIUiH the custom of decoratinn; 
churches witli Howcrs and fohage is a 
\crv old one, it was onl\ here and there 
that sacred edifices otlier than those Ix'- 
longing to the Roman Catholic Cluirch, 
up to the time when tht' great revival of the taste for 
flowers occurred, were decorated at all. Of recent years, 
the custom has become usual and \\ idespread, and not 
only are Church of England edifices elahoratelv adorned, 
but Noncoidbrmist places of worship, too, are extensive! v 
decorated ; and, albeit at a leism'cly pace, Presbyterians 
are following in the same path, and also decorating 
their Kirks. Scveial books have been publislu'd on 
church decorations, but none of much use to any but 
the decorator, who is cliicHv concerned about designed, 
and therefore largely artificial, methods which consume, 
ill propoi'tion to [)older compositions, a lot of material 
with less good effect. Even in small buildings, a few 
bold compositions ai-e prel'ei-able to smallei' ones, how- 
e\'er numerous, and, of course, in buildings of laree 
dimensions the former are still more desirable. 

In media'\'al England, festi\'als and holy days, each of 
\\liich had flowers and foliage appropriate to itself, 
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were more numerous than at present, when Christmas, 
Easter, and Harvest are the times usually chosen to 
decorate churches. Flowers were not employed at 
Christmas, no doubt because they were not to be had ; 
but holly, ivy, yew, and box were used, and sometimes 
bay, the two first named being the most popular. Ivy, 
though disliked by some, provides in its long sprays 
valuable material, though it was the fruiting branches 
of ivy that were held in esteem in the long-ago. Ivy 
trails are excellent for twisting o\er and around rails, 
or about the open iron-work of chancel screens, or for 
treating the less important windows, where a long trail 
of ivy suggests much more than it covers. Than ivy, 
smilax is even more valuable, especially for decorating 
wrought iron-work ; for trimming fonts it is also pre- 
ferable to any other material. Box, where it is 
customary to use wreaths or ropes of evergreens as part 
of the decoration, is useful for working up into these. 

Of holly, there is none better than the common 
(^Ilex Aqtiifolium), the berries of this kind being 
brighter than any other. The great value of holly, of 
course, consists in its glowing berries ; and to get full 
benefit of these, leaves that cover them must be 
removed, and the sprays so arranged that none of 
their effect is lost. Of variegated hollies, the brightest 
is the old Silver ; Golden Queen being also admirable, 
but showing up less well in badly-lighted churches. In 
addition to the above, rushes, browned bracken, browned 
beech and oak foliage, broom, honesty, teasle, coloured 
shoots and grasses, especially pampas grass, are of much 
value. Flowers in season comprise chrysanthemums, arum 
lilies, lilies of the valley, Roman hyacinths, Bermuda 
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lilies, and Christmas roses. It is customary to lay 
flowers along the base of screens, and around the base 
of the font, the top of which is also decorated with like 
material. Also, when plants are not employed for 
pulpit decoration, cut flowers are admissible, used in a 
like manner. Flowers are eminently satisfactory for 
decorating broad sills of windows, where a few long- 
stennned lilies have a marvellously good effect. Chrysan- 
themum Niveum, cut with stems 2i to 3 feet long, is good, 
and is perhaps best arranged on one side of the window, 
with the flowers standing out from the building. 
Pampas grass is also valuable for window decorating, 
and for corners of the building, plenty of its own foliage 
being used, with perhaps some coloured bracken or 
chrysanthemum flowers. Festoons of flowers, tied on 
string, may be composed largely of chrysanthemums, 
white or \ello\\ , and Roman hyacinths, «ith variegated 
holly sparsely intermixed. Flowers should be prepared 
by immersion of the stems a few hours in water; and if 
a little damp moss is worked in when the festoons are 
made, they last fresh several days. Frames of wire, 
of withy, or of a barrel-hoop, after making to the 
desired sliape, may be treated in the same manner, the 
flowers being tied on with string. Like festoons, the 
flowers on these may be disposed with some degree of 
freedom. 

Wreaths of evergreens, with little waste of flowers, 
may be transformed into beautiful objects 1)\' add- 
ing a few white or yellow flowers in places where 
they catch the eye. When wreaths are twisted 
round pillars, a few flow ers tied on the parts exposed 
to view may ser\e the purpose, or they may require 
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to be carried all round ; but, in order that they may be 
easily discerned from any part of the building, it is pre- 
ferable to bunch several flowers together, rather than 
to fritter away effect by using them, if in more places, 
singly. Immortelles, it may be added, are invaluable 
for giving the needed lightness to evergreens otherwise 
too dark. 

At Easter, churches are decorated even more lavishly 
than at Christmas. Flowers then are in greater pro- 
fusion ; in addition to those named above, there being 
daffodils, La Candeur tulips, and Hoteiajaponica, white 
azaleas and many others. Nothing surpasses Bermuda 
or Easter lilies for decorating the more important parts 
of the church ; and instead of evergreens for furnishing 
pillars, thick twists of smilax may be twined around 
them and large spathes of white arums set in among 
the smilax. A running spray composed of white daffodils 
is effective ; and these or eucharis lilies may be used, but 
sparingly, with smilax on screens. Country churches can 
be nicely decorated with bunches of primroses, daffodils 
and other common flowers, with the addition of a few 
of a better class for the more important positions. 
When palms have been used, I have seen these prettily 
lightened by means of flowering plants of Odontoglossurn 
Rossii mqjiis on blocks suspended from the stalks of the 
palm leaves. 

Harvest thanksgivings are held now by nearly all 
denominations, the fruit, flowers, and vegetables used in 
decorating being usually sent to hospitals or other insti- 
tutions of a like nature and in some instances sold on 
behoof of the pastor or of the poor of the church. For 
these and other reasons, it is desirable to choose material 
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useful as food, and of its kind the best that the several 
contributors possess. There is no limit to the number 
of kinds of fruits, etc., that may be sent. Naturally 
cereals enter largely into sclicnies of decoration ; small 
sheaves, with the stems cut off a little below tlie lii'ads, 
being very popular. Better ett'ects, however, are 
obtained when straw is used all its lengtli, and this 
more especially with barley and oats, the lattt'r of which 
can hardly l)e surpassed for furnishing corniTs of the 
building, fronts of galleries, windows and doors. An 
effective manner of arranging barley and oats is to select 
poles or sticks of suitable lengths, and beginning at the 
top-end with the corn selected, anauge it with some of 
the heads standing boldly upright on their stalks, while 
others droop in varying fashion, and continue arranging 
in this way till the bottom is reached. Long-stennned 
tritonias, gladioles, and hollyhocks, worked in with the 
corn, add to the good effect of the whole. I'Vstooiis 
composed of dahlias, marigolds, China asters, chrysan- 
themums or tritonias, should lie liberally eiiiployed to 
drape galleries, pulpits and other prominent positions. 
A scheme of colouring, such as straw, bronze, yellow and 
scarlet may be chosen ; autunni fruits and tinted foliage 
l)eing indispensaljlc in such a case. \Vonderfull\' pretty 
ett'ects, if the walls are light, are secured by connnon 
ferns, some green, otiiers \-ellow'ing, and otherwise tinted, 
arranged tastefully under windows or other positions 
not too lofty. 

It is becoming customary to decorate the porch (i\mcri- 
can fashion) with .i floral bell and other accessories. 
Stuffed birds and toy animals are also used, but these may 
be accepted as extravagances that in due time will cease. 
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It sometimes happens that flowers are flagged on the 
day of the festival. But not always are the flowers the 
delinquents. They require not only to be prepared by 
immersion in water, and kept moist to the last possible 
moment, but they need to be very carefully selected. 
Plants at the season of harvest thanksgivings are the 
hosts of many tribes of winged insects, which fertilise the 
flowers and in this way repay them for the food 
abstracted. It has already been noted that once a 
flower is fertilised, its part is played, and, though fresh 
to day, may fade to-morrow. 

Churches are now also always decorated for weddings. 
In America every available spot where a flower can be 
placed is apparently sought for and furnished. Here 
less extravagant methods prevail, the altar usually 
being the only part of the church treated, and white 
alone employed. The same applies to christenings. 





CHAPTER IX 



PERSONAL ADOllNMEXT RALI-ROOMS 



iLOWERS for personal adornment are 
now not worn to the extent they 
were a few years ago, when most people, 
from Mr Chamberlain, with his daily 
orchid, to the artisan and his sweet- 
heart going for a day's outing to Rosherville Gardens, 
the Isle of Man, or Rothesay Bay, were bedecked with 
a blossom and a bit of fern. ^Vomen, in rapid transitions 
of fashion, decked themsehes with sprays of flowers 
worn in the hair, oi- on the shoulder, at the ^^■aist, 
or on the breast. At tiie present day, flowers are by no 
means largely used on the person ; but doubtless their 
time will come again, nothing having so strongly 
aft'ceted all races at all periods as a desire to have 
flowers about the person. Boucjuets continue with us ; 
though it is apparent a change is on the way 
from the severely artificial to the posy of a few 
naturally arranged flowers to carry in the hand. Bou- 
quet, as an English word, is not an old one, and has 
now not a meaning so expansive as it possessed seventh' or 
eighty years ago, when we read of bouquets of enormous 
proportions, never intended to be carried, and composed 
of a large number and variety of flowers. In this 
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connection, it is perhaps worth recording that an older 
race of gardeners (of whom not many are now left) 
invariably took into consideration the number and 
variety of flowers when judging bouquets. 

The bouquet of the florist is so entirely artificial that 
all w6uld hail with pleasure a return to the simple posy 
or nosegay. Its arrangement will perhaps be not quite 
so simple as its effect would lead one to suppose, just 
as the art of arranging a few flowers effectively in a 
vase cannot be attained off'-hand ; but the very thought 
that a bunch of roses, culled from the borders of a 
country garden, might, without impropriety, be carried 
as a bouquet, is, in itself, a long stride in the right 
direction. The amateur bouquet-maker invariably 
exhibits a tendency to tie flowers too tightly, and 
seems to possess no idea as to quantity and proportion. 
With flowers having long- stems, this failing should not 
be difficult to overcome ; but in the case of short-stalked 
flowers, it will prove a very real and abiding one. Long 
ago, sprigs of myrtle were used to keep the flowers 
apart. Sprays of box may be employed for the same 
purpose, and many more, such as thyme, southernwood, 
and rosemary are also suitable. Not the least good of 
the attendant results of a change in the above direction 
would be an increase in the number of the kinds of 
flowers that could be used. Sweet flowers are, of course, 
the flowers proper for posies ; and as long as we have 
roses, carnations, sweet-peas, and lilies, they, and others 
of like nature, will be chiefly employed. But many other 
flowers— tulips, wild hyacinths, poppies,chrysanthemums, 
Rudbeckia speciosa, love-in-a-mist are so lovely that it 
seems absurd they are not esteemed and used. 
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A few words may be added as to the present methods 
of constructing bouquets. All the flowers are wired ; 
some, as roses, are skewered with two or more wires to 
keep the petals from opening ; others are gummed to 
preserve the flowers. The bouquet, no matter what its 
form, has a foundation composed of moss, firmly com- 
pressed into the form of a ball, which is tied on the end 
of the handle for carrying. The less prominent flowers 
are, first of all, arranged by sticking the ends of the 
wires on which they are tied into the ball, then the best 
flowers, and, last of all, ferns or foliage as a setting to the 
whole. Though the flowers in a bouquet are chosen to 
harmonise with the dress w orn by the person carrying it, 
it is not essential to employ one kind of flower only, or 
to reject all except one colour. But very great judgment 
is needed to select colours aright, and also the greens of 
foliage, which form a very important part of a bouquet. 
In a bride's bouquet in white, unlikely as it may appear, 
it is possible to compose it of flowers of tones which, 
though white, clash with each other. Flowers and 
foliage for boucjuets must be thoroughly prepared by 
imbibing enough water to stand several hours without 
flagging. By careful attention, such as dipping in 
warm water and keeping shut up in an air-tight 
box, a bouc[uet is not necessarily useless after its first 
appearance. 



HALT, DKCORATIOXS 



In recent years, the decorations at society balls have 
been carried out regardless of expense, thousands of 
pounds being spent on the decorations alone, which no 
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one, save the trade decorator, could possibly undertake. 
Balls in the country are happily functions of a different 
character, and society does not expect that London 
ball-room decoration should be imitated, much less 
approached. There is much room for improvement in 
the decorations of the numberless annual dances held 
under the auspices of associations, or given by employers 
to employees. When flags, shields, and coloured calicos 
are used in conjunction with evergreens and flowers, a 
general scheme should be adopted to avoid the one 
clashing with the other. When employed alone, there 
are numerous ways of making effective use of the 
latter, besides the stereotyped and usual method of 
carrying them round the walls in loops and festoons. 
In lofty ballrooms, it is by no means essential to decor- 
ate the upper portions of the walls and the ceilings, 
which may be left bare, and only the lower parts treated, 
the upper being divided from the lower by a narrow 
line of evergreens, worked on wire, to be drawn straight 
and taut, and the wall below the line treated according 
to taste. But where the whole of the wall space is 
decorated, and when flowers are scarce and evergreens 
only are used, there are many ways of using them 
without reverting to the old-fashioned looping system. 

Flowers, however, give an effect so superior to ever- 
greens alone that, if ever so few, it is worth while to ■ 
introduce them. They may, for instance, be woven 
into short wreaths and thrown lightly over the ever- 
greens after these are arranged. Balls of moss, tied 
tightly and stuck full of flowers, to be hung in suitable 
positions, is another effective way of utilising flowers, 
floral baskets also being pretty and effective. Of course, 
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where and when flowers are abundant, they may be used 
alone for festooning walls, doorways, and windows ; and 
to associate with flowers, bracken and many kinds of 
coloured foliage are invaluable, as well as berries and 
fruits. Long sprays of Irish ivy and smilax are of 
much value ; two or three flowers tied to a long 
twine of ivy, and properly placed, being suggestive of 
much more than is really represented. It is customary 
to cross and recross ceilings with festoons of evergreens 
and flowers, though this must not be overdone, the mere 
suggestion of a bower being all that is required. 

In rooms containing numerous pictures on the walls, 
flowers in sprays, ivy trails, and smilax are useful to 
apply at salient points, and on frames of pictures and 
mirrors. 

Fireplaces, too, are decorated, but usually with plants 
in pots. Staircases, reception and supper rooms are 
also decorated ; at Christmas and New Year, holly with 
berries being largelv employed ; brown bracken may 
be used alone for decorating the less pretentious 
apartments. In the supper room there is usualh- not 
much space for decorating, beyond, perhaps, the mantel- 
piece and the pictures. Staircases treated in a simple 
manner with smilax and little flat bouquets of flowers 
may be transformed into lovely approaches, ivy and 
holly being substituted where the first named is not to 
be had, and, in either case, a little mav be made to go 
a long way. 

As to material for, and methods of, wreath making, 
for neat festoons nothing surpasses box tied to soft 
pliable rope. Fine but strong twine is used to fasten 
the evergreens to the rope, and the twine may be used 
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either cut into short lengths and tied as required, or in 
long pieces, wound on a piece of wood, as in figure. The 
method of tying is simple, but effective. Both ends of 
the rope being firmly secured, first of all two or three 
pieces of evergreen are securely tied on one end of the 
rope, other pieces in succession being added to the desired 
thickness, and, instead of passing the twine always 
over the outer part of the box, it is passed time about be- 
tween the rope and each piece of box, which makes the 
whole length as firm as if it were one piece. For hang- 
ing evergreen and floral festoons to nails, a piece of 
twine, some 12 inches in length, is tied together at the 
extremities, then folded double, and used as a loop by 
passing it round the part of the wreath near the point of 
attachment, employing one of the doubled ends for an 
eye, through which the other is passed, and is then 
attached to a nail on the wall without tying or any 
trouble (see illustrations, pp. 106 and 190). 

Another method of making wreaths is to use only a 
single strand of fine twine. The pieces of evergreen in 
this case are all about a foot in length, the method of 
procedure being to tie the end of a piece of twine to the 
top end of the spray of evergreen that forms the end of 
the wreath ; then take a second spray, and lay its top 
end to slightly overlap the first spray, meanwhile bring- 
ing the twine along the latter, and tying the two sprays 
together by means of a simple kinch knot ; then add a 
third piece, tying in the same way, and so on till the 
piece of twine, which cannot be profitably used longer 
than six or seven feet, is worked up. Several lengths 
may be made, and then tied together ; or the whole 
length required may be worked in a piece, by adding on 
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one piece of string after another till the whole is made. 
Wreaths made in this way are comparatively light, and 
the short lengths are handy for hanging in suitable 
positions. 

Flowers are best woven on stout string, damp moss 
to keep the blooms fresh being worked among the 
stems. Florists' tying wire is invaluable for rapidly 
securing single Howers, or a few tied together to 
wreaths ; and in making floral-balls the flowers usually 
need to be wired previous to being made up. 




Loops — ^aiid methods of hanging to nails (page 105). 
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CHAPTER X 




DECKING CillAX'ES WREATHS 

FI.OWEES 

HE practice of lining graves with flowers 
has now become an estabUshed custom, 
ivy or other e\ergreens being substituted 
when flowers are not available. Graves 
excavated out of the soil, unless it is 
crumbly, are not diflficult to decorate, the neces- 
sary foundation of evergreens being rapidly pinned 
to the sides and ends, and flowers afterwards arranged, 
the bottom, as in all cases, being left last. In built 
graves, light wooden frames of a suitable size supporting 
meshed wire, through which flowers and foliage are 
intertwined, are prepared and fixed at the proper time. 
Sometimes the frames are made in two sections, the 
lower being left and the upper removed. There is 
hardly any limit to the kind of flowers that may be used, 
either as to colour or variety. In their arrangement it 
is needful to bear in mind that they look well only when 
the flowers face upwards. 

Wreaths, unfortunately, have been allowed to de- 
generate largely to a display of florists' goods, which 



are beautiful 



enough 



in their 
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adequate to represent the old custom of placing a few 
flowers on the last resting-place of friend or relative 
as a token of love, or, as happened at the death of 
Dr Donne in 1631, when strangers placed "rare and 
curious flowers ■" on the grave of that illustrious church- 
man, as a mark of respect. 

A circular wreath is by no means difficult to compose, 
a cross even less so. Nor need anyone be deterred from 




'Wire frame I'ov cross. 



Same mossed. 



attempting to make either on account of not having the 
class of flowers used by florists. There are no particular 
\arieties of flowers to which one is confined. Among 
the highest classes, the simplest flowers of any colour 
are used, and the foliage also. The foundation on which 
the flowers are \\ orked is usually of uire and moss, into 
\\hich the flowers, previously wired, are stuck. But it 
is not imperative to wire flowers, though it is always 
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desirable to use damp moss when the ends of the stems 
rest on or among it, because it preserves the flowers 
fresh for many days. The method of forming the wire 
frames is shown in the cut ; but, where wire is not 
handy, willow shoots or barrel-hoops, though not nearly 
so satisfactory, may be substituted. Wired flowers are 
used in a different manner from those tied on, the less 
valuable being first of all arranged all over the founda- 
tion of moss, then the better and more prominent ones, 
and, last of all, maiden hair, French fern, or asparagus. 
The method is somewhat different when wires are dis- 
pensed with, and the flowers tied on. If ivy or smilax is 
employed as a setting of green, sprays sufficient to cover 
at least the outer portion of the wreath or cross 
should first of all be fastened on. Then commence to 
tie on the other material, flowers and foliage according 
to taste, being careful, as the work proceeds, to insert 
small pieces of damp moss above the stems, as a means 
of keeping the flowers fre.sh as long as possible. Moss 
is useful, too, as a backing to those flowers it is wished 
to fix in an upright, or indeed any, position. As already 
stated, white flowers are by no means indispensable, 
though, in the case of young persons, they are, perhaps, 
more appropriate than coloured ones. But, -iN'hatever 
the flowers chosen, a few kinds are much to be preferred 
to a number of sorts, and frequently the more select 
material is better arranged in bunches than mixed among 
the others. Half-a-dozen or a dozen roses, with foliage 
and buds, would in this way be arranged together, and 
the same with any other choice flower. 

Flowers in permanent wreaths or crosses are best 
arranged in water in zinc trays made in sections, though 
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clay or sand may be used for sticking flower-stems in, 
or they may even be arranged on the grave, the stems 
being stuck firmly in the soil and watered ; but the first- 
mentioned is undoubtedly the preferable method. 
Crosses may be made of five trays, which can be made 
larger or smaller, as preferred, by keeping them some- 
what apart, or close together, or e\ en four only may be 
used. Wreath tra\s, especially if large, are also made 
in sections, three being a suitable number. The trays 
must be preserved scrupulously clean, not longer than a 
weekly inter\al elapsing bet\\ een each cleansing. Flowers 
usually stand fresli a week, and, during the dull season, 
chrysanthemmns, snowdrops, Christmas roses, and arums 
last much longer. Where birds are troublesome, which 
is usuall\' the case where water is not abundant, a wire 
protector is re(|uired over the flowers. 

In various districts of England, graves are dressed at 
special seasons, and it is usual almost everywhere to dress 
them at Easter and at Christmas. 

What ma\' be termed floral emblems, e.g. harps, 
cushions, spinning-wheels, and clocks, composed of 
flowers, need only be mentioned here, because the 
production of these is solely confined to florists. It 
is a curious fact that, like almost everything novel to 
us, such floral designs are to some extent not new ; 
because a traveller in Northinnberland, in the beginning 
of last century, notes, as a custom of the peasantry, that 
of sticking a variety of flowers into clay, the result being 
a floral cushion, ^vhich was exhibited at the door of each 
artist's cottage. 



no 
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AKNUA1,S AND Dll.NXIAT.S 

HE aim of this book to a laraie extent 
being to afford information to those 
whose opportunities of acquiring it are 
limited, it has been thought desirable 
to devote a considerable portion to full 
lists of the material suited to decorative purposes, with 
such remarks as it is hoped will be helpful to all. 
For the same reason, common annual flowers, hardy 
border plants, trees and shrubs, are more fully treated 
than tender exotic vegetation, which, however, is by 
no means overlooked, and it is expected that young 
ffardeners will find the notes on these not without value. 
For convenience, annuals, hardy and half-hardy, and 
biennials, are arranged together in this chapter. 

Material in a cut state is subject to so many untoward 
influences that the time noted of its duration must be 
accepted in a general and not in a particular sense. 
Moreover, flowers yet unfaded, but having lost freshness 
and scent, will by some be considered worthless, which 
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by others less fastidious would be deemed in good 
condition. 

Amaranthus caiidatus (Lo\'e-lies-bleeding) belongs to a 
section of flowering plants that provides us with some 
distinct and charming flowers. Seeds should not 
be sown till April or May, as the seedlings are 
rather tender and apt to die of cold while yet small. 
This old-fashioned flower, with foliage attached, is 
capital for furnishing large trumpet glasses, but is best 
used in conjunction with princes''-feather. The flowers 
are practically' e\'erlasting, but the stems rot in a few 
days. A. hypochondriacus (Princes'-feather) is treated 
in the same way as love-lies-bleeding. Cultivated in 
poor soil, it assumes a crimson colour in all its parts 
— stem, foliage, and flower. Dried, the flower heads 
last a long time, and are invaluable in this condition 
during the winter months. 

Antirrhinum majiLS, though not an annual, is best 
treated as such, plants being raised every spring from 
seeds. Tall-growing ^'arieties in white and good 
colours should be selected, sulphur, rose, pink, chamois, 
and deep crimson being useful for supplying material 
for entrance halls, corridors, etc. Personally, I like the 
striped \'arieties, but do not urge their employment. 
Lasts a week. 

Arctotis gnindis, with its distinctly coloured flowers, 
disk violet, and ray petals bluish white, is useful during 
summer. The flowers last only a day or two. 

Atrtple.r hortensis (Orach), of which rubra is the best 
form, every part of the plant being light crimson. This 
is a \'ery old but hardly known garden plant. Not only 
are the flowering sprays useful during autumn; but, when 
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cut and dried, the stems with seeds are equally so during 
winter for mixing with bronze and yellow chrysan- 
themums, for Christmas decorations, balls, and other 
merrymakings. Lasts an indefinite time. Chenopodium 
album is very nearly related to Alripleoc hoiiensis, and, 
though not so good a plant, it is yet worth growing for 
autumn decorating. It goes well with chrysanthemums, 
Michaelmas daisies, and many other flowers. Kochia 
scoparia is useful only for its foliage, and it so charmed 
the flower lovers of mediaeval England that they dubbed 
the plant " Fair-in-sight." 

Brachycome iberidifolia (Swan River daisy), of which 
there are three good forms, white, blue, and a rosy 
shade, is of some value for mixing with other dwarf 
flowers. In appearance it is not unlike the stellate 
varieties of greenhouse cinerarias. Lasts four days. 

Calendula officinalis (Marigold) provides a rich 
selection of distinct and effective material — an assertion 
that numbers of people may not improbably treat with 
something like derision. The little group of marigolds 
on page opposite, however, proves that they are not 
wholly ineffective ; and few of those who have used 
marigolds as cut flowers will care to be without, at 
least, the common marigold, which our utilitarian 
ancestors cultivated, almost solely, to flavour their 
pottage. There are several good types, the best for 
vase furnishing being Lemon Queen, a really lovely 
flower; Orange King, dark cadmium, quite a distinct 
colour among flowers ; and Meteor. Self-sown seeds, in 
general, produce plants, a large proportion of the flowers 
of which are more nearly single than double. Many of 
these, however, from the varied colours of the central 
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disk, are as desirable as the double sorts. The Scotch 
marigold, which is smaller and more globular than 
these, should also be grown for cutting. Flowers last 
quite a week. 

Callwtephii.i chiiiensLs- (China aster) is indispensable 
for decoration in a cut state. There exists a great 
\ariety in size and form of flower, but the range of 
colours is limited. For cutting, single flowers are best, 
not simply the type form, but pretty single flowers in a 
variety of colouring, "^rhe quilled section is also good, 
but less so than those called comet asters, the flowers 
of these being very large, and having long upstanding 
stems. They are extensively used for church decorations 
in autumn, particularly for harvest festivals. The 
single forms are the only ones suited to table decoration, 
but all are useful for vase furnishing, the flowers lasting 
eight da\'s to a fortnight fresh. Usually, asters are 
coddled too much in their early days. The seeds 
germinate without the aid of artificial heat, though a 
cold frame is helpful. At the same time they succeed 
perfectly, if sown in the open garden late enough to 
escape early May frosts. 

Ciniiptnui/a Mfdiioii (Canterbury bells) is a well- 
known biennial. For affording cut flowers, those with 
saucer-shaped collars to the flower are to be pi-eferred. 
Of these, the rose-coloured is the prettiest, but white 
and light blue are also charming, as well as darker blues 
in many shades ranging to purple. P^ew flowers surpass 
these in their season ; and they are, moreover, useful to 
supph' London houses, as they travel well, and last 
better than most — quite eight days to a fortnight. 

Cni/iiiircd Ci/tniH.s- (Covn-j^ower) \s so well known that 
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it seems superfluous to say anything about it. The 
flowers are delightfully varied in colour, and are happily 
suited to nearly all kinds of decorations, few flowers 
being more charming for table decorations. Moreover, 
they assort well with many other flowers, the light blue, 
with poppies and horse-gowans, being a perfect com- 
bination. The corn-flower, too, is one of the few flowers 
that bunch well without dumpiness ; nice posies of these 
with sweet-peas or with Iceland poppies, resulting, or 
they may be used alone in mixed colours. The flowers 
are sometimes short-lived when cut ; but if the stems are 
placed in water immediately after being cut, they last 
several days. 

C. moschata (Sweet Sultan), " a valuable old annual, 
well deserving k place, if only for cut flowers." As a fact, 
it is only as a provider of material for cutting that the 
plant, of which there is the common purple and the 
white variety, is worth growing at all. The flowers 
should be cut with long stems, and lightly arranged, 
when a pretty decorative efi^ect results. The flowers are 
long lasting, but only if placed in water as soon as cut. 
This plant was at first known as " Amberboa," a Turkish 
name, and was also called "The Sultan's Flower," because 
one of the early Turkish rulers cherished it beyond all 
other flowers for its scent and its beauty. It has been 
in use as a cut flower in England for nearly three 
centuries. C. suaveolens {Amberboa odorata) — is the 
yellow sweet sultan. In some parts of the country 
this species requires to be raised in a frame. It is by no 
means so desirable a plant as the last named, but is 
generally associated with it for its pleasing perfume. 

Cheiranthus Cheiri (Wallflower). — It needs only to be 
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remarked that in running after variety in these, 
the delightful old "iron-brown" flowers of Thomson 
should not be forgotten. None is prettier, though 
the blood-red and good yellows are, in general, 
considered the best. Wallflowers are often badly 
treated, lying about till withered, their pleasant 
perfume dispelled and replaced with an odour by no 
means pleasant. Wallflowers, as a rule, are arranged 
alone, the stems polluting water and shortening the 
life of other flowers. 

Chrysnntheimmi segetum is the wild or corn marigold, 
which, like a few more of our common weeds, has been 
grown also as a garden flower. An old writer, so long 
ago as 1.578, notes it as being cultivated in "householde 
gardens mongst other herbes." Some people are so 
fond of it that they grow it in pots for flower production 
in winter and spring. It is useful alike for furnishing 
large or small vases, for table decorations, and for 
church decorating. Long-lasting ; a week at the 
least. 

Chrysanthemums are nearly allied to corn marigolds, 
the prettv variety, " Rising Sun," being the result of 
a cross between the last named and an annual 
chrysanthemum. For cut floweis, the double forms of 
the old Candy marigold (C. coroitarium), C. Dunnetti, 
and C. tricolor (carhinti/m), on account of flo^vering 
late, are particularh' useful for cottages and for 
small \illas, yielding a large amount of material appro- 
priate for filling small glasses for drawing-room or for 
table. Lasts ten to foiu'teen da\s. 

Coreopsis provides several pretty species, the best of 
the annuals being C. t'mctoriu, with richly marked 
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crimson-brown flowers, broadly edged with deep yellow. 
Quite hardy. Seeds sown in autumn produce plants that 
flower in late spring ; a spring-sowing resulting in a 
supply till frost. This is a capital cottager's flower. 
C. grandiflora is a biennial, or at least treated as such 
under cultivation. If sown too early the plants are apt 
to produce flowers in autumn, and are worthless the 
year following ; but, if sown in April, strong seedlings 
for planting in July are produced, and these begin to 
yield their lovely flowers twelve months later. This is 
one of the best yellow flowers in its season. Lasts 
eight days. 

Cosmos hipinnata is a charming composite for autumn 
decorating. The flowers are white, and useful for vase 
furnishing. As a plant it requires a long season of 
growth. Lasts six to eight days. 

Delphinium Consolida (Larkspur) is a desirable annual, 
the best being a branching species that produces its 
violet-blue flowers loosely on elongated peduncles. 
Among the varieties are some of no value for cutting ; 
but the violet, the blue, and the flesh or rose colour 
provide useful material during autumn. The spikes are 
arranged, with other autumn flowers of the garden, in 
tall vases. They are suitable, too, for furnishing fire- 
places, for halls, and for dinner tables. D. AJacis, and 
the other annual larkspurs, are not so suitable as the 
above. Lasts fresh a week. 

Dianthus barbatus (Sweet william) is another of the 
old garden flowers that gain and retain the afl^ections of 
every generation. Some people, on account of its stiff- 
ness, object to the sweet william as a cut flower, but 
long ago they knew better. Drayton, for instance, 
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mentions a wreath, composed of, among other 
flowers — 

" Sweet William, campion, sops-in-wine, 
One by another neatly." 

The way to do with sweet wilHam is to select long 
and slender side shoots, and treat them as nature intended, 
set upright and without crowding. No flowers travel 
better than these, and they, moreover, live long. It 
would be rash to say that we have any better varieties 
to-day than may have been had at any time these last 
three centuries. Be that as it may, a select choice will 
include auricula-eyed, SuttonV pink beauty, pure white, 
dark crimson, stems and foliage also dark, salmon, and 
mixed doubles, some of which are pretty. Lasts five 
days. 

D. Caryophyllus (Pink marguerites) are also grown 
as annuals, some strains flowering six months after sowing 
the seeds. They are best treated as pot plants, and, 
if a suitable structure is set apart for them, produce 
sweet and pretty flowers the whole winter through. 
Best used as carnations are. 

Dianthun chinen.si.s (Indian pink).— This plant is 
really a biennial, but now alw ays cultivated as an annual, 
the plants flowering freely if sown in the garden even 
as late as April. Including the Japan pink (D. 
Heddewigi), there exiNts a very large number of 
varieties, varying not only in colour, but also in the 
form of the flowers. The single \arieties are the more 
useful for cutting. Those who like well-defined colours 
should choose Salmon Queen, single white and double 
white, and double crimson with blood-crimson flowers. 
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But a charming variety results from a packet of mixed 
varieties. Rather flat bowls, or low silver epergnes, are 
best suited to these, bud foliage and flower being alike 
charming. They are useful too for mixing with other 
flowers in season, and last about a fortnight. 

Dimm-photheca pluvialis (Cape marigold). — Like the 
common marigold, it, too, goes to " bed with the sun, 
and with him rises weeping." It is quite hardy, and 
the flowers are useful to lighten heavy arrangements. 

EschscJioltzia provides a few charming kinds, the 
best perhaps being the strong orange-coloured E. crocea 
Mandarin, of which there is a dwarf-growing variety. 
The flowers are pretty for table decorations, either 
laid on the cloth or in vases. It associates with nastur- 
tiums, and the flowers remain in condition about a week. 

Godetia yields a bewildering assortment. As cut 
flowers they are somewhat heavy ; but some of the 
colours, as that of Gloriosa, are very bright and telling. 
Bijou is a distinct kind, good for mixing with other 
flowers. Duration about a week. 

Gypsophila elegans, and the variety rosea, have of late 
years been produced in great quantities by florists. 
The flowers are charming for mixing with others it is 
desired to lighten, and there are few flowers with which 
they may not be used. Very long-lasting. 

Helianthus dunnus (Sunflower). — The annual sun- 
flowers, Stella and Miniature Gem at least, should be 
cultivated for cutting. Immediately the flowers are cut, 
place the stems in water. They are effective used either 
singly or in mixture. Unfortunately, the flowers do not 
last many days ; but the blooms, buds, and foliage are 
so pretty that they cannot be overlooked. 
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Hibiscus qfrictDin.'!, though not an annual, is best 
treated as such. The flowers are rose-like, yellow, with 
a beautiful brown centre, and last quite a week. 

Ibeii.i umbellata (Candytuft) is sweet and pretty, and 
one of the old-fashioned flowers everyone should have. 
Lasts a week. 

Lathyrus o(:Zora<?M(Sweet-pea)has long been a favourite, 
the varieties cultivated at present being nearly all the 
result of the labours of Mr Henry Eckford during the 
last thirty years. 

All the colours are lovely, though it is better to 
employ a select number only, as florists do, than to have 
an infinite variety of shades. The colours go well to- 
gether, or two or three in combination, or only one 
colour mav be used. For table decorations, as charming 
effects result from the employment of several varieties, 
each arranged separately, as when only one or two are 
used. Not anything goes better with sweet-peas than 
their own buds, tendrils, and just the least addition of 
foliage when that is deemed necessary. Get the longest 
stems possible, this being one of the flowers that depreci- 
ates as the stem gets shorter. The buds of some sorts 
have a deeper colour than the flower, as in Primrose, 
in which the buds are almost yellow. Gypsophila 
paniculata, G. p. flore plcno, G. Rokejeka, G. Stevcni, 
Asjjcrida longrfolia, and A. hasiata are flowers suitable 
for mixing with sweet-peas ; and, of grasses, Eragrostis 
ckgnns and Briza maxima. When to be sent a distance, 
the sprays should be cut with only one bloom open, and 
it is important that the flowers shall be dry when 
gathered, and also dry packed, for, if ever so slightly 
damp, the flowers spot and become unsightly. Tied 
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in small bunches, then wrapped somewhat tightly in 
paper, the blooms travel well, and though flagged at 
the end of the journey, quickly revive in water, lasting 
fresh and sweet a week or ten days. A few of the 
best kinds for cutting are Navy Blue, Miss Philbrick, 
and Lady Cadogan, in blues ; I^ady Grisel Hamilton, 
lavender ; Bolton's Pink and Countess Spencer, pink ; 
Lord Rosebery, deep rose ; Mrs Eckford, Dora Bread- 
more, and Countess of Lathom, creamy tints ; Edward 
Vn. and Scarlet Gem, red; Miss Willmott, rosy 
orange ; Black Knight, dark maroon ; Fascination, 
sheeny carmine ; Gracie Greenwood, soft pinky rose ; 
Princess of Wales, blue striped ; Jessie Cuthbertson, 
pink striped ; and Dorothy Eckford, white. Novelties 
of great beauty, to be distributed in due course, are, 
Henry Eckford, Golden Countess, and John Ingham. 

Lat}iyru,i sativu.s, of Miller (Lord Anson's pea) is 
useful for vase furnishing in autumn, arranged with 
other flowers in tall vases. Long trails of the pea, which 
is a distinct shade of blue, are pretty mixed with Canary 
creeper, to hang over the rims of tall receptacles. Lasts 
ten days. 

Lavatera alba and L. rosea splendeiis are both worth 
attention, for their mallow-like flowers. The stems 
pollute water in a short time, and for that reason are 
perhaps best used by themselves. 

Leptosyne maritima and L. Stillmani. — These produce 
yellow marguerite-like flowers, and are useful in early 
summer, remaining fresh five or six days. 

Linaria gives us some colours that are not to be had 
in other flowers, otherwise they are not of much value, 
and must always be employed with restraint. L. 
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bipaiiita and L. b. splendida are respectively a lovely 
violet and shining purple. L. apar'moides is a distinct 
tone of violet. 

Lunarki bknn'ts (Honesty), as a cut flower, is by no 
means to be despised in the white variety and the reddy- 
purple. It is, however, for its silver-like dissepiments, 
which remain on the stalks after the seeds have fallen, 
that honesty is esteemed and employed, though the seed 
vessels, while still young and purple-tinted, are also 
pretty. It is invaluable for the winter decoration of 
ballrooms, churches, and on occasion, drawing-rooms. 
The stems should be cut before bad weather sets in. 

Malope gr'andiflora is best in the white and rose 
varieties. The flowers on their peduncles are pretty 
in table decorations, or long stems may be cut for 
vase furnishing. The Howers last only a short time, 
but they are succeeded by others on the same stem. 
The stems pollute water, and require much attention to 
keep clean. 

Mat/iiola hiaina (Stocks). — Of these there are very 
man\' strains, each having many varieties in distinct 
colours. Stocks emit a delightful though sometimes 
an overpowering perfume. For cutting, a selection only 
sliould be grown, such, for instance, as crimson and 
white. In the East Lothian section, a lovely rose 
variety is now to be had, in addition to other older 
varieties. The stems quickly pollute water, and must 
be treated as ad\ised for \\allrtower. Bowls of stocks 
should be placed in well-ventilated positions, near open 
windows, in order that their perfume does not become 
an offensive odour. Ten-week stocks are sown in April 
and May, the plants appreciating a fertile soil. East 
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Lothian stock must be sown in February at latest, 
and the seedlings grown on in a frame till the weather 
is sufficiently warm to allow of their being planted, 
which, in general, is May. They flower from July 
onwards. The curious word stock is only part of the 
name by which they were called in the long ago, stock 
gillyflower being the complete designation, and the 
meaning " the hard-stemmed gillyflower." 

Nigella damascena (Love-in-a-mist) and N. hispan'wa 
cannot be overlooked, especially the first-named, which 
is one of the best of light-blue flowering plants. It is a 
lovely flower to mix with others, either to tone down 
colour or to place against orange or clear yellow. The 
seed pods are good for winter decorations, as are also 
those of N. damascena, its finely-cut foliage being 
effective mixed with nasturtiums, calceolarias, and 
other pretty flowers in small vases. " Miss Jekyll " is 
a fine new form, distributed for the first time this year. 
The flowers remain about a week in good condition. 

Papaver alpinum (Alpine poppy) is perhaps not an 
annual, but is usually cultivated as such, the seeds being 
sown early in the year to ensure flowers at midsummer. 
There is now, in addition to the orange, white, and yellow 
so well known, a variety of lovely shades to be had ; 
Messrs Storrie & Storrie, Dundee, having produced at 
least a dozen varieties. All are eminently suitable for 
table decorating in vases, and, if buds are freely inter- 
mixed with the expanded flowers, foliage is not requisite. 
Lasts from three to five days. To travel, it is advis- 
able to cut these and Shirley poppies previous to the 
bud opening, tying them in good-sized bunches, and 
standing them with the stems in warm water for an 
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hour or two previous to packing. Expanded blooms 
travel well too, but do not last so well. 

Papaver Rhseas (Shirley poppy). — Everybody knows 
Shirley poppies, ugly as plants, as flowers so ethereal, 
that some one has called them " ghosts." Though in 
some, colours are strangel> intermixed, they are all 
charming, and suitable for table decorations, or for 
furnishing the smaller vases in public apartments ; but, 
for dinner-tables, blooms of the softer tints are perhaps 
best. Gypsophila is an usual flower to mix with them, 
and grasses, which are plentiful at the time they usually 
bloom, can be employed with good effect. A delightful 
way to treat Shirley poppies is to intermix with them 
the flowers and buds of Papaver alpinum, with just a 
few of the leaves of the latter, or, better still, with those 
of the Welsh poppy. Some people, to ensure their last- 
ing, char the ends of the stalks of all poppies. If, 
however, they are placed deeply in water as they are 
cut, quite young flowers opened during the night being 
selected, they stand a long time. I have had them 
fresh for a week. 

Polygomim or«v(^«Ze'(Per.sicaria), though an old denizen 
of English gardens, is now hardh' ever seen. The plant 
is furnished with handsome foliage, suitable for decorat- 
ing, but valuable chiefly for its deep crimson flower- 
spikes, which render it a desirable plant to grow for the 
production of cut flowers. It is suitable for mixedarrange- 
ments of autumn flowers, and lasts a week or longer. 

Reseda odorata (Mignonette) is so well known that 
the only remark called for is that the stems and the 
leaves, more especially the latter, pollute water so 
quickly that some people object to use it among other 
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flowers. Dipping the cut ends of the stems in warm 
water has a good effect in lessening this defect. There 
are many strains in cultivation ; but at least the giant 
red. Golden Gem, and a reliable white, the latter 
particularly useful for mixing, should be cultivated. 
The old-fashioned small-flowered variety is not worth 
growing. R. luteola (Dyer's weed), though a common 
annual weed, is worth cultivating for its elongated 
flower spikes, which are pretty. Once sown and allowed 
to flower, it propagates itself It is useful only for 
mixing with other flowei's during the summer months. 

Rudbeclda bicolor has flowers, golden yellow on the 
outer petals, with a chestnut-coloured centre, rising in 
form of a cone. It is excellent for cutting ; the buds, 
too, being pretty. 

Salpiglossis sinuata in recent years has acquired 
much popularity, but no more than is its due ; the 
colouring of the flowers, the charm of their form, 
and the effectiveness of arrangements, made with 
salpiglossis, being of the best. They are equalh- 
desirable for table or for room decoration. The flowers, 
unfortunately, are not long lasting — some four or five 
days ; nor, as a rule, do they carry well. The odour of 
the flowers is not liked by some people ; and others 
believe that, arranged in mixed compositions, they 
" poison " the other flowers. 

Salvia Horminum, of which there are several varieties, 
that to be preferred having violet-coloured bracts, is not 
without value in summer and autumn. The flowers 
themselves are inconspicuous, the coloured bracts 
arranged on the flower-stalks giving what beauty they 
possess. Blue, pink, and white, in addition to violet, are 
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the varieties of this plant. The spikes are pretty in 
small vases and for table decoration. This sage is so 
easy to cultivate that in some soils they are annually 
produced from self-sown seeds. " Blue Beard " is a 
popular name lately e\ olved for the type. leasts a week. 

Scabiosa atropurpwea (Scabious) is a very old 
favourite, one of the forms being almost black, and on 
that account it used to be called " The Mourning 
Widow.'' The most effective flowers, however, are, 
respectivelv, white, pink, and mauve. Scabious should 
be set up with long stems, and with buds in all stages 
of development, and the foliage left on the stalks. The 
flowers last quite eight days, and are to be desired for 
autumn decorations. Personally, I like the scent of 
scabious, but by many it is considered malodorous. 

Tagetes crecUi (African marigold), and T. patula 
(French marigold). — These were, according to Parkin- 
son, "cherished in gardens for their beautiful flowers' 
sake," in Charles the First's reign, though cultivated 
long before that. African marigolds, in the improved 
forms produced b\' Messrs Dobbie, are valuable, not 
onlv for furnishing large \ases, but also for harvest 
decorations. Moreo\er, they have an advantage over 
the French marigold, inasmuch as the scent of the 
latter by no means attracts ; \vhereas the African is 
rather sweet, or, as an old writer puts it, " of the very 
smell of newe «axe, or of an honie combe." To decor- 
ate corridors, halls, or even large sitting-rooms, the 
French is, however, the better subject, its long stems, 
furnished with not unattractive foliage, bending lightly, 
and its varied flowers, single and double, yellow-striped, 
or darkest bro\\ii, being all alike charming. 
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Tropwolum m'miui and T. majits (Nasturtium) are well 
known ; and, as noticed in Chapter I., the former was 
employed in Charles the First's time for bouquet-making. 
The varieties in the dwarf and in the climbing sections 
both, are almost innumerable ; self-coloured flowers, 
and those with blotches, being alike useful. A select 
few will include The Pearl, cream-coloured, the deep 
yellow, scarlet, and crimson. The foliage is, in its way, 
quite as nice as the flowers are, and the latter call for 
no other setting than their own leaves. Flat receptacles 
suit best ; large shallow bowls for sitting-rooms and 
smaller for dinner decoration. The flowers are also 
suitable for arranging on the cloth, some of the softer 
yellow shades being unique in their tones. At least in 
the north, the plants should be set in poor soil, when a 
better display of blooms, with colours brighter than in 
rich soil, will be the result. They last from ten to 
fourteen days. T. peregrlnum (canai'iensc) (Canary 
creeper) is also indispensable, being quite one of the 
best late summer and autumn flowers. It is best mixed 
with other flowers ; either short side growths, arranged 
with pansies, or with the deep purple Archie Grant 
viola. It is lovely with nasturtiums, sweet-peas, and 
many more. Long trails may be utilised in a variety 
of ways, to hang over the edges of tall glasses, 
for instance, or to intertwine among the taller sprays 
in mixed arrangements. It goes well with purple 
clematis and with bronze and purple foliage. In flat 
arrangements on the cloth, with other suitable flowers, 
it is as valuable as for vase decoration. In some gardens 
the plant is reproduced annually from self-sown seeds. 
Lasts a fortnight to three weeks. T. trirolorum may also 
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be raised annually from seeds. Long sprays, used as 
advised for the Canary creeper, are rather pretty. 
T. lohhianum, like the last named, is not truly an 
annual, though usually cultivated as such. The flowers 
resemble those of T. majiw, and comprise many beautiful 
shades of colour — Perfection, deep scarlet, and Octoroon, 
very dark, and various yellow shades being good. 
These also go well with sweet-peas, but the foliage is 
not so suitable for decorating as the others. 

Verbena. — Though not an annual, quantities of nice 
flowers for cutting are produced from seedlings raised 
annually, of which scarlet, white, and pink are the 
more desirable. Verbenas, by a former generation, 
were always used in bouquets, and were indeed very 
popular for cutting. Shallow receptacles and small 
vases mav be effectively furnished solely with these, but 
the v, are useful also for mixing with other flowers. They 
last at least eight days. 

Z'mnid, either in single or double flowers, is remark- 
able for unique colouring, and well worth the attention 
of decorators, though it must be confessed they are not 
largely used as cut flowers. The lumpy appearance of 
the double varieties renders them less attractive than the 
single, which, however, are scarcely e\er cultivated. 
The flowers remain fresh some Ave days. 




Wire Support. 
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CHARTER II 

HARDY PEUKNNIALS WITH IJULBOUS 
Oil TUliEROrs HOOTS 

'ERBACEOUS plants possess bulbous 
or tuberous root-stocks, a few of which 
are, popularly speaking, evergreen, as 
Lilium candidum and /,. giganteum, 
and fibrous-rooted, some of which 
are also evergreen. The stems, as is well known, 
perish annually, a new growth resulting the subsequent 
year from the root-stocks, which are perennial. Hardv 
herbaceous plants produce some of the most precious 
flowers for decorative purposes, the bulbous section 
being admittedly the more important, including, 
as it does, a vast array of the loveliest and the 
most brilliant of the plants of temperate climes ; 
and, thanks to the protective nature of soil, it is not 
restricted to these, many indigenous to warmer regions 
thriving in our climate. To merely catalogue the names 
and descriptions of the plants in this section would 
occupy more space than can be spared, therefore only 
the choice, or those that enjoy a prescriptive right 
from long use, will be noticed. 

Allium ciliatum is a neat little species, the flowers of 
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which ma>' be used, on occasion, instead of Gypsophila. 
A. neapolitanum is one of the shop flowers consigned 
in immense quantities from Southern Europe. The 
flowers are so pretty that notwithstanding the odour 
is faintly suggestive of the tribe to which thev 
belong, garlick and onion, they are universall\- used. 
Lone-lastinff. 

Alstrihnerid provides only a few species, but in A. 
chi/cn.sis the plants are so \ariable that a choice lot 
of bloom may be secured from these alone. ^/. 
aurantutia and A. aurca are hardier than the first 
named, but not so pretty. The best of all the family 
is A. Pticgnna and its white variety, but these are so 
little hard\' that the plant can be grown only in a 
greenhouse. Alstnimerias may be cut either with Ions 
stems for vase furnishing, or the flowers plucked off' 
singly, when they mav be employed for table decorations. 
It is a long lasting flower, quite a week if carefully 
handled and treated. When sending these by rail, tie 
them tightly in bunches of six to nine flower stems in 
each, and, having wrapped some paper round the 
flowers, pack in shallow boxes or baskets. They are 
specially satisfactory tra^'ellers. 

A iiuirijUls Belladonna. — Not hardy every where. I^ovely 
in autunni, arranged a few spikes in funnel glasses. 
Buds open in water, and, to travel well, are best 
cut \\hen the first bud is expanding. 

Anemone ca\\s the richly-coloured single forms oi A. 
coronoria to mind. They, as \\ell as the semi-double 
St Bridget anemones, are so well known as to call for 
almost no remark. These, though tuberous-rooted, are 
best raised from seeds. Continental growers cultivate a 
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great variety of doubles, some of which are imported in 
the cut state during the early spring months. For 
generations they have been cultivated in market gardens 
near London, and they often form the chief flowers 
in the little round nosegays sold at a few pence each in 
the suburbs. A. hortensis (stellata) also provides a 
quota; A. fulgrnx Jl. pi. is exceedingly brilliant, and 
is useful for small-vase furnishing. A. apennhia, the 
light blue A. nemorosa rohhisoniana and A. blanda, are 
charming little flowers for small receptacles. Anemones, 
at one period, were the chiefest flo^^ers in English 
gardens. On account of the durability of the flowers 
when cut (one to two weeks), their brilliant colours, 
elegant form, and pretty foliage, they ought still to 
retain that position among the flowers of spring. 

Antherkum Liliago (St Bernard's lily) is a pretty little 
plant, with short flower spikes, useful for working into 
small vases. A. lilia^trum major (St Bruno's lily), now 
called Paradi.tai, is a really lovely liliaceous but rather 
fugacious flower. To travel, it must be cut in a young 
state ; and in vases the decaying flowers require removal 
at regular intervals. 

Calochortits is perhaps not strictly hardy. As a genus, 
calochortus is very lovely, the flowers being borne on 
weak stems that bend under their weight. Of C. 
venustus there are several varieties, which produce a 
very charming and quaint effect when cut and arranged 
in not too large vases. C. pulchellus {CyclohotJii'a pul- 
chella), deep yellow, and C. albus (Cyclohothra alba), 
white, may be added. Last about a week. 

Crinnm, though not much cultivated, is said to be 
hardy in C. capense and its white variety. They 
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provide effective flowers, and are worth growing in warm 
localities. Last two weeks or even more. 

Crocus, though common, contains, in addition to the 
ordinary Dutch \arieties, several species that are ex- 
ceedingly pretty. The sky-blue C. speciostt-s, in autunni, 
is lovely, as also C. simanu.s (Cloth of gold), C. hifiarun 
(the Scotch crocus), and C. hnperati. Of Dutch kinds, 
the large ^'ellow is the best. Crocuses are prettiest 
when arranged in masses in flat receptacles among a 
wealth of their own foliage. Lasts about a week. 

The dahlia is one of those flowers Mhich has to be 
used with discretion. It is one of the most variable of 
plants, and caution is needed in the use of the typo that, 
for the moment, happens to be fashionable. At pre- 
sent, cactus dahlias are fashionable, and in numberless 
gardens no others are to be found. As a section, 
however, thev are bv no means the best to use in a cut 
state. The dahlia is essentiallv connnon-looking, and, 
for that reason, the uses to which it can happib' be 
put are limited. Dining- tables are not usuallv 
decorated ^vith them, nor are they largely employed to 
ornament apartments. Nevertheless, for occasional 
decorations, vases may be composed of these alone, the 
single varieties being best. A few of the earlier cactus 
varieties, e.g., Mr Tait, with long rigid stems ; Juarezii, 
the original form ; Beauty of Kent, a good red, sometimes 
red and A\hite, are useful. Grand Duke Alexis, with 
quilled flowers, is large and pretty. Some of the old- 
fashioned .show dahlias, Mrs Gladstone, for instance, 
cut with long stems, and arranged with other autumn 
flowers, are useful for furnishing quite large receptacles. 
The pompon section, which comprises many prettv 
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varieties, is largely cultivated solely for the produc- 
tion of flowers to cut. A new section, with large flowers 
not unlike single sunflowers, has recently been originated 
in France, and these may prove valuable for cutting. 
There is also a novel section with small quilled flowers 
which is likely to become popular. 

Dahlias are so well fitted for church decoration that 
they invariably enter largely into harvest decorations. 
For festoons they, along with China asters and early 
chrysanthemums, are particularly valuable. An earlier 
bloom is secured by planting out the old tubers, 
which may be effected in April or early in May, 
without starting them previously into growth, the 
plants being more floriferous than those raised from 
cuttings. 

The flowers are good travellers when packed in layers, 
with sheets of paper between, and the pompons and 
single varieties in bunches. Their lasting qualities are 
indefinite. Sometimes blooms will keep fresh a whole 
week, sometimes only a day, weather and insects having 
a determining influence. 

Eranthis hyemalis (Winter aconite). — Those who love 
simple flowers will certainly like to have the winter 
aconite, which the poet so truthfully portrays : — 

" With green leaf furling round its cup of gold. 
Like tender maiden muffled from the cold." 

Always pull the flowers so as to get long stems. A 
nice way to use the flowers is to arrange them loosely 
in bowls of a good size. 

Erythron'mm Dens canis (Dog's-tooth violet), is to be 
had in a variety of large flowering sorts, some of which 
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are pretty. E. Hartzcc^i and E. rcvohdum are species 
worth attention. I^ast about a week. 

FrWiUnria is a well-filled genus. The many \arieties 
of F. Mclcugiis, the white form more particularly, 
are pretty. Arrange them, a few together as cut, in 
glasses to show stem and drooping flowers. F. aund 
is \ery short stemmed but l()\elv, and, on occasion, 
useful. F. rirurvd is a brilliant species. F. pyrenaka, 
the "purple fritillarv " of Matthew Arnold, is curiously 
coloured and attractive ; but the most glorious of 
all is the old Crown Imperial, and, of that, the deep 
yellow variet\' is best. It invariably appears in cuts 
of flower arrangements in the se^•enteenth century ; 
and, if it were not for the foxy smell it emits, it might 
now be used more frequentlv. Lasts a week. 

Galinithiis, of which G. nivalis, the common snowdrop, 
has become a weed, contains several beautiful species. 
I'he best is undoubtedly G. Ehce.ni; but G. WhiUali has 
much longer stems, and also G. pUcutuf<, which, more- 
over, blooms late. Nothing need be further said of 
these than to make a protest against bunching their 
pure and lovely blooms along with ivv. If foliage is 
wanted, a few of their own leaves is more appropriate. 

Giiltoii/ii caiidianix, till lately, was admitted a 
Hijachithus. Its common name is Cape hyacinth, and 
its undoubted merits have secured it a place in the fore- 
most rank of hai-dv bulbs. The tall .spikes, which attain 
sometimes a height of seven feet, may be arranged by 
themselves ; but it must be admitted it exhibits their 
beauties most fully when mixed with other autumn 
flowers, such as gladioles, tritomas, dahlias of the show 
section, ^lichaelmas daisies, etc. Slender weakly spikes 
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are not without merit, but they cannot compare with 
strong ones adorned with numerous drooping bells. 
The foliage is not suitable for decorating; and, when 
the spikes are arranged without admixture of other 
flowers, the bold foliage of Fuiikiii Skboldi is perhaps 
as effective as any. Sprays of Prunu.s Pisfiardi, of Jeer 
palrnatum .sanguineum, blades of common sedge iris, and 
leaves of artichoke, are also rarely effective. 

I'or church decoration, the spikes provide splendidly 
suitable material. They go «ell with corn, long blades 
of Pampas grass, and bulrushes, and should always be 
used boldly and in parts of the edifice that want light- 
ening up. Unfortunately, the bulbs are subject to basal 
rot; and consequentlv those who grow them in quantity 
should sow seeds, which are freely produced, at intervals 
of a few years. At least four years elapse ere the young 
plants attain a flowering size. Lasts cut ten days. 

Gladiolics provides a most important proportion of 
flowers. They are all long lasting, do not pollute 
water, and are suitable for many purposes. Of the 
early flowering section, that which is best known, and 
also the most useful, is the white form of G. Colvillei, 
called The Bride. G. ramosus provides many sorts, of 
which the salmon Ackermanni, Blushing Bride, and 
Rosy Gem are perhaps the best. G. insignia and Queen 
Victoria are also early ; the former brilliant, but the 
plant not quite hardy. G. brenchkycnsis is the most 
extensively cultivated of the autumn-flowering section, 
being much used for harvest thanksgiving decorations. 
G. gandaven.si.^ provides a vast array of sorts, of which 
the scarlet forms, e.g. Grand Rouge and Matador, are 
examples of desirable types. G. Child.sii is a section 
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less difficult to cultivate than the last named, and 
provides flowers of great beauty. G. Lemoinei also 
gives many distinct kinds — yellow, and some of a blue 
shade, and there are many more. The home grower, 
however, should confine himself to varieties that do well 
in his garden, the tendency of gladiolus being to dwindle 
away, and die in the course of a year or two. Gladiolus 
produces glorious material for drawing-rooms, and should 
be cut with quite long stems, arranged to stand upright, 
and never crowded. If cut when the first one or two buds 
are just expanded, they remain useful till the last opens ; 
and, though fourteen is the usual number, I have known 
as many as thirty-three on one spike. They require 
no special treatment, only to renew water occasionally, 
to remove decayed flowers, and to shorten the stems 
as required. Flowers are sometimes used singly for 
table decorations, but in general this is not desirable. 

I must not forget to mention G. bij.~antimis, a very 
old but little known denizen of our gardens. It is tall 
and handsome, and the earliest to flower. A recent 
introduction, called G. princcps, carries -very large flowers. 
The plant, however, is said to be not hardy, and, there- 
fore, will be of no great value. 

Hyacinths in their various sections constitute a large 
family. The sweet-scented HyacinthiLS orientalis is 
grown rather as a pot plant, and for spring flower- 
gardening than to produce material for cutting. At 
the same time, the flowers are not without value in a 
cut state, the drawn spikes from plants that have 
stood a week or two in a close apartment being very 
useful. Loose spikes from old plants established out of 
doors can also be ad\'antageously utilised, the whites, 
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yellows, Ida for instance, and rose-coloured, being, 
perhaps, the most desirable. In arranging, the spikes 
should be allowed to retain the somewhat drooping 
habit natural to them, so that the vase, when furnished, 
will have a number sloping over the rims, and the others 
at various angles in the centre, with a few of their own 
leaves as a setting. Hyacinths blend well with other 
flowers in season. Though hyacinths quickly pollute 
water, yet when it is regularly changed, and kept as 
pure as possible, they last a fortnight, less or more. 
Spikes of single white, and the less heavy of the double 
white varieties, are valuable for arranging in floral 
crosses. 

The Roman hyacinth is a flower almost of to-day, 
the first edition of the Gardener's Assistant, published in 
1859, not even mentioning it. It is now cultivated in 
enormous quantities, solely for cutting, and can be had 
from November till April or May. One cannot imagine 
a use to which flowers are put for which its pretty little 
spikes are not suitable. They are charming mixed with 
other seasonable flowers for vase-furnishing. Early tulips, 
scarlet, pink, or rose ; the smaller flowered dwarf 
daffodils ; grape hyacinths, orchids, roses, azaleas, heaths, 
cyclamens are a few examples of such. As well as for 
boudoirs and public rooms, they are suitable also for 
dinner-table decorations. For wreaths and crosses, 
bouquets and sprays, in all alike, it is a flower that is 
always effective. H. amethystinus is not a common flower, 
but it is useful for the sky-blue tint of its distinct bells. 

Incarvillea Delavayi is one of those rare plants which, 
having taken everybody by storm on its introduction, 
has continued to captivate. Foliage and flowers are 
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alike beautiful ; and perhaps in no other way is it so 
effective as arranged with a few of its own leaves in 
broad deep bowls, with the flowers standing quite clear 
on their tall stems. It travels w ell. 

Irii xiphioides. — Someone has called this, the English 
iris, the rival of the orchid, Cattleya ; and indeed, how- 
ever exacting one may be as to choice among the 
many wonderfully beautiful flowers of bulbous and 
tuberous-rooted irises — the above named, \\hether the 
flowers are half-opened, or fulls' expanded, are truly 
exceedingly lovely. Strong stems carry two blooms, 
which open in succession, and a good sixteen days' 
pleasure is derived from these before final decay sets 
in. The strongest plants are produced from seeds 
which may be procured in most gardens off a few plants 
left for seeding. The seedling plants are wonderfully true 
to variety, but one has to \\ait se\eral years for the 
harvest. Nothing that can be used with these is perhaps 
an improvement. Good sorts for cutting comprise 
Mont Blanc, Bismarck, L'Etincelante, British Queen, 
Albion, Duke of York, and Queen Regent. 

Spanish irises, \\hich flo\\er a little earlier, are in beauty 
next to these. This species provides clear shades of 
vellow, of white, of bronze, and many tints peculiar to 
itself. Some sorts, as Diana, are short-stemmed and 
suitable for table decoration, lightly arranged in low 
fimncl glasses ; others are \er\- tall, and are suitable for 
draw ing-rooms and boudoirs. The foliage is finer than in 
the English iris, but equally pretty. A few good sorts 
are Diana, British Queen, Leander, Sappho, Louise, and 
Darling. Green flowers are sometimes sold, ha\'ing 
been previously doctored with some pigment. 
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/. reticulata, with its varieties Krdngri and major, are 
among the earhest of our spring flowers, their glorious 
purple colouring being enhanced by the yellow, or cloth 
of gold crocus, though little silver receptacles filled 
solely with iris flowers can hardly be improved on. 

Irises, with rhizovnatous root-stocks, comprise a great 
variety. /. gcrmanka, with its allied species, is the 
most numerous. Some of the markings and colourings 
of the flowers are very quaint, though a few varieties are 
worthless. Princess of Wales, a late variety, is pure white. 
Madame Chereau, Gracchus, /. flavescens, Ulnnocence, 
Sir W. Scott, Victorine, and /. atro-violacca, the last 
named a splendid deep violet, are only a few of the best. 
Their own foliage, or that of /. Pseiulaconis, is suitable 
for a setting, but of that very little is needed. 1. 
florentina is the earliest of this type to flower. It is 
sweet scented, and varies considerably as to form and 
purity. /. susiana carries an enormous flower, nearly 
ball-shaped, and so dark in colour that in bygone times 
it was called " The Mourning Bride." It is a quaint 
object, and should be set up in silver. The plant 
requires roasting in summer, and grows during the 
winter months. /. pallida, of which there are a few 
good forms, is a glorious flower, best fitted for very 
large receptacles. The well-furnished flower stems go 
well with yellow, but it must not be the yellow of a 
common flower. /. Ixvigata {Kiempferi), the late flower- 
ing Japanese iris, is also a splendid type, a few of these 
cut with stems entire being sufficient to furnish a 
glass, crowding in any form spoiling good effect. If 
own foliage cannot be spared, that of /. cuprea, or of 
/. stylosa, may be substituted, but merely enough leaves 
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to sugge>t their necessity is sufficient. All irises, when 
previously prepared by standing in water, last well. 
Even full-blown flowers pack and travel without damage. 
My own method is to tie in bunches, working the 
flowers closely together, and tying up tightly in paper. 

Ixias, easy to produce and fairl\' hardy, are delight- 
fully graceful flowers, of many colours, even green. 
Their upright habit, wiry stems, and narrow-bladed 
foliage, render them suitable for arranging in funnel- 
shaped glasses. Lady Slade, cyatcroides, Snowflake, 
and viridjpora, form a choice selection. SpimuviK, the 
best of which is ,S'. jndcherrimd, which produces long 
branching spikes of loveh flowers, is closely related to 
the Ixia. They intermix well with early gladiolus. 

Leucohiin voiimn (Snowflake) is the flnest of this 
genus, and remarkably pretty. It is employed in the 
same manner as the snowdrop, and ma\' be mixed with 
dwarf early daffodils. L. w.stivuni and L. pukheUum 
are also pretty. 

Li/ium. — Of all bulbous plants, "The lily, lady of 
the flowering field," is supreme. This is Lilhim 
cdiididnm, the easiest to grow where disease has not 
obtruded its hateful presence ; one of the most useful ; 
and, with its " pretty golden hammers," as an old writer 
calls its anthers, not the least well dowered by nature. 
Longiporuin, the Japanese t\pe of this plant, has some- 
what superseded it among florists, the ease with \vhich 
this species can be forced being great h- in its fa\our. 
The Bermuda, or Easter lil\' {L. Hitrrixii), is a form of 
this, and is a type of pei'fect floi-al beaut\'. They are 
alike suitable for arranging with long stems, a few 
together, either in a trumpet-shaped funnel, or in low 
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bowls, with the stems firmly secured. Single blooms 
are in much request for \\reath or cross making. Home- 
grown material lasts longest if the flower is cut young, 
or with the greater number of the flowers still to open. 
If the flowers are fully expanded, they require a little 
extra care in packing, the anthers first of all being 
enveloped in a little bag of paper, to prevent loose 
pollen from dirtying the petals, then each flower treated 
similarly, and, when packing the box or hamper, fill up 
any spaces between the flowers and buds with soft paper. 
Flower-growers send quantities of white lilies to Covent 
Garden in round baskets to which the stems are 
fastened, the flower heads standing free. 

L. nuratnm needs only to be mentioned. Too strong 
scented for most. 

L. Brownl is perhaps too difficult to cultivate to intro- 
duce here; but its noble development, its gloriously large 
trumpet, and the beauty of its chocolate-coloured 
anthers, render it worth trying. 

L. chalcedonicurn. — The scarlet Turk's cap, with its 
shining red petalled flowers, is well worth attention, 
coming as it does at a time when lilies are not 
plentiful. 

L. croceum, an early flowering species, is valuable 
for cutting. It is one of the few flowers of a strong 
orange colour, is distinct for the season in which it 
flowers, and the stems with flowers are suitable for large 
vase furnishing. 

L. elegans produces large saucer-shaped blooms, the 
stalks being somewhat short. The colours, of which 
there are many, vary from yellow to crimson. This 
lily is perhaps best arranged in bowls, with some lowly 
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flowers as a setting, or with some of the irises in bloom 
at that period. 

L. Martagon is best in the white form and the dark 
dii./iiKiticinn, in both of which the fohagc and the general 
appearance of the whole spike is pleasing in the 
extreme. 

L. speciosum, of which the white variety, Kru'trscri, 
and the crimson, white-spotted, Melpomene, are perhaps 
the two best forms, is so well known as to hardly 
recjuire connnent. The plant, howc\er, cannot be 
depended on to produce flowers ever\where in the British 
Islands, and is better adapted to the southern parts ; 
but, as a pot plant, it can be had for months. The 
white, with geraniums, with Cattleya Idbhita, or with 
the more refined of the lovely hybrid tea-roses, goes 
ver\' well. These lilies are charming for dinner-table 
adornment, sing-le flowers and buds in vdrious staoes 
being used. If foliage is employed, only smilax or 
otlier choice greenery should be used, and that very 
sparingly. 

L. fe.itiurinn, a supposed ^Martagon hybrid, with 
foliage like L.candiduin, is a surpassingly lovely flower; 
stems as long as six feet, .surmounted by flowers of the 
most charming form, the colour fawn, can be cut. 
Before packing these and others of the same type, half 
a dozen stems should be bunched, tying them tightly 
together, just below the flower heads, and again near 
the bottom end of the stems. In packing, lay the bunch 
flat, the flowers resting on soft paper crumpled up, and 
fill up open spaces between the blooms with tlie same 
material, to keep the petals from rubbing against each 
other. Soft paper atop completes the process, other 
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flo\ver,s being laid on the stems, by which means they 
are kept firm. This is one of the easiest liHes to grow. 
L. Humboldti and L. Henryi are charming sorts, the 
foliage of the first named being very handsome, and 
may be treated as just noted. L. pardalinum varies 
considerably, many forms being poor and nothing 
worth ; but a really fine form, which sometimes 
rises nine feet in height, though, of course, that length of 
stem is not requisite, can hardly be surpassed for large 
vase furnishing. 

L. tigrinum, of which splendens is the best variety, is 
the well-known Tiger lily. For church decoration, and 
for filling large vases, the type is, however, the more 
useful. 

All lilies are long lasting ; those with long stems 
should have the latter slit, and, previous to arranging, 
placed in a deep vessel containing warm water. 

Montbretia may be said to be as yet in its infancy, 
though its babyhood is one of much attractiveness. A 
hybrid plant, the earliest forms were at once recognised 
as valuable for decoration, and of these crncosmiflora 
and Etoile de feu are still extensively used. But they 
must give wav to the improved large flowered sorts, 
the stems of many of which possess much beauty and 
increase their value. The following may be named as 
indispensable : — Tragedie, Incandescent, Anneau d'or, 
Vulcan, Messidor ; and, of older sorts. Feu d'artifice, 
Eldorado, Chrvsis, Solfaterre, and Lothario. 

The flowers of montbretia are so little affected by 
cutting, that, towards autumn, spikes cat and left on the 
ground, out of reach of the sun, keep fresh for a week. 
Put in water, like other flowers, they last several weeks. 
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The newer tall-stemmed varieties should be arranged 
either in low bowls, a few spikes in each, and kept in 
position bv means of leads, or floral aids, or else in 
funnel vases. The method of arranging them in 
trumpets, with the spikes standing at every angle, is 
undesirable. The side growths are useful for dinner 
decoration, either in bowls or laid on the cloth, clear 
decided shades of vellow or brown being best for this 
purpose. Those who fail to flower montbretias should 
lift the bulbs annually, retain only the strongest, and 
cultivate in highly manured soil. 

Miiscuri botrijokles (Grape - hyacinth) is a pretty 
flower of spring, but not so pretty as its pearlv white 
variety. To associate with this, CJiionodojra Liicil'nr, 
ScUht prarua; and .V. taurica mav be named, while the 
later flowering M. conivum is also pretty. People who 
love unassuming flowers will be charmed with these. 
Last a week. 

Nctrc'issus. — The flower lover will, of course, find a 
use for the greatest number of narcissus possible to be 
grown in one garden, while those who purchase flowers 
are restricted to a very few. Though some lovely 
forms cannot be got in florists' shops, it is, on the other 
hand, not worth while to grow all the kinds one sees in 
nurserymen's exhibits, or named in their catalogues. 
The most beautiful of all dafi^bdils are undoubtedly 
those with long stems, though some of the short- 
stemmed species, I'.iy. X. Triandrus (Angels' tears), ^V. 
njclamincu.s^ X. Bulhovodiuin (Hoop-petticoat), and A'^ 
minor, are so pretty that they cannot be dispensed 
with. The flo\vers are best pulled, the greatest possible 
length of stalk being thus secured, and thev should be 
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gathered while the bloom is quite young. The flowers 
matured in water are altogether superior in purity of 
colouring to those left to expand in the open. More- 
over, in some kinds, Princess Ida, Mrs Langtry, Lul- 
worth, and Madame de Graaff, for instance, there is an 
imperceptible but uninterrupted change of colour, as 
well as increase in size of the flower, so that the bloom 
of to-day is distinct from that of yesterday. The 
stems quickly pollute water ; and it is desirable, before 
arranging in vases, to stand them in water for an hour 
or two, and to cut the ends of the stems before 
arranging, by which means most of the mucous 
exudation that is the source of pollution is got rid of 
Daffodils admit of great diversitv of treatment 
in vases of diverse shapes. In trumpet glasses, 
slender stems may be bent over as well as set 
upright, low trumpets being generally chosen ; but these 
do not exhibit the flowers as well as a bowl, or a funnel- 
shaped, or a Munstead glass, in which the stalks stand 
boldly upright or just slightly nodding. The strong 
and long-stemmed trumpet and incomparable daffodils, 
and the Pheasant's Eye, should be boldly arranged to 
show as much stem as can be had with them, a funnel- 
shaped glass or a jar suiting these best. Usually, too 
many leaves are employed as a setting, and these 
generally over long and rising among the flowers. 
Leaves are not greatly required for their green, the 
.stems supplying plenty of that ; and they should be used 
in a suggestive manner rather than in quantity, three 
or four, if properly placed, being in general ample. In 
many instances, foliage may be dispensed with alto- 
gether, and unopened buds used instead. At the same 
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time, it is possible to add a touch of beauty to an 
arrangement by the addition of other material, as, for 
instance, the tender foliage and blae flo\\ers of Pritrnis 
Pissiirdi, which, with Narcissus dlbicans, Mrs Thomson, 
or Katherine Spurrell, is very chaste. ^V. poetkus 
ornat'HS, as another instance, goes well with the young 
coloured growths of paeoiiies or of Pohjgonmn sach- 
a/iiicnse, and the double poeticus with tulips, paeonies, 
or lilac. White Scilla nutans and the rose variety are 
also charming, arranged with Lccds'i or incomparables, 
and l)icli)tya spcctabiUs, forced, goes well with most. 

For table decorations it is most satisfactory to rely 
on the short-stemmed kinds, or at least those with not 
the largest flowers. The common jonquil, with its rushy 
leaves, is of much value, though perhaps too strongly 
perfumed ; and X. mhior and X. Bulborudhn/i, already 
mentioned, are also suitable. X. p(dlklns prxcox, Lul- 
«orth. Rev. J. B. jNI. Camm, A', poeticus ornatus, X. 
Pseiid()-)ii(}Tiss)is, arc a few others. Laid on the cloth, 
in posy fashion, with just a few leaves, daffodils of the 
trumpet section are pretty, but they are difficult to 
arrange, the stalks being soine\\hat unmanageable. 

In addition to the sorts already noted, the following 
are also valuable : — Golden Spur — the best early yellow 
trumpet ; Emperor, Mti.cimus, J. C. Backhouse — all 
yellow ; HorsfieMi, Empress, and (xrandee — bicolors. 
Of the Lccch'i section. Duchess of ^X^estminster, Flora 
Wilson, Albatross, and Katherine Spurrell are lo\cly. 

Of imvmptirtibilis, Sir Watkin, Cynosure, Stella, 
King of Belgium, Beauty, C. J. Backhouse, the double 
Orange Phoenix, and, loyely as a rose. Sulphur Phoenix. 
Biirri coiispicKii.s and Vanessa in this section, while of 
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N. poeticus, recurvus (the old Pheasant's Eye), is one of 
the best. Almira, or Edward VII., is also good ; and the 
late and remarkably fragrant N. biflorus, the Primrose 
Peerless of Parkinson, is delightful. 

For transmission the daffodil, once the stalks are 
filled with water, and the ends of the stems cut off, 
gives no trouble. They travel well tied in bunches, 
with some paper to lie on, and covered with more ; but, 
when packed with other flowers, it is best to tie a sheet 
of paper round each bunch. Always include buds and 
leaves, which are useful for arranging. 

Orchis foliosa is the best of this genus, producing its 
spikes on stalks three feet in height. Good forms of 
O. maculata, O. latifolia, one of which is the " long 
purples " of Shakespere ; 0. jnascula, a lovely and sweet 
species, which is the Dead Man's Thumb of the old 
ballad; and 0. Habenaria conopsea are also suitable for 
furnishing small vases. The flowers of each should be 
pulled in order to get as long a stalk as possible. They 
last quite ten days. 

OrnitJiogahmi (Star of Bethlehem) provides a few 
distinct and good forms. The older gardening writers, 
from the form of the flowers, called them Star-flowers, 
but the whole genus is now described as Star of 
Bethlehem. O. umbellatum is perhaps the best known, 
but not so fine a thing as O. arabicum. Both are 
capital for vase furnishing. Quite distinct from either 
is O. nutans, with the flowers borne on spikes, the 
colour a charming greenish-white. All of these may be 
associated with Scilla nutans white, or with the garden 
hyacinth. 

Ranunculus asiaticus is worth attention in the French 
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large flowering section, which is very free, extremely 
varied, and productive of many beautiful colours, the 
stems sometimes rising to a height of two feet. Un- 
fortunately, as cut flowers, they are not long lasting. 
The old-fashioned turban section is composed of flowers 
of extreme primness in the arrangement of the petals, 
and, though at one time held in great esteem, they can 
hardly be said to be suited to present-day taste. 

Snngu'inar'ui canadensis (Bloodroot) has pretty white 
flowers and glaucous leaves. There are several varieties 
cultivated, that called by the earlier botanists /fore plena 
being the best form. The flower is not double, but 
possesses a number of petals extra to the common 
variety. Flowers last only a short time. 

Schizostylis cocciiica, though for some time subsequent 
to its introduction not quite hardy, seems now to have 
become acclimatized, and, though naturalh- a late autumn 
flower, it has during the past few \ears continued to 
produce spikes during almost every month. The 
flowers are not large, but, being a brilliant crimson, are 
of utmost value for filling funnel-shaped vessels. It 
travels well, and lasts cut in good condition two to 
three weeks. 

Scilla nutans (Wood-hvacinth), is a lovelv species, 
the white \arietv especially, of ^vhich a few clumps 
should be grown in every garden. It is one of the 
daintiest of flowers, and suitable either for mixing 
with late tulips and ixias, or may be employed bv itself. 
The foliage is not quite so valuable as the flowers. 
To get the longest possible stalks, ab\ays pull the 
flowers. There is, too, a rosy-tinted form, but it is not 
nearly so nice a thing as the white. 
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As the blue-bell it was a favourite flower with young 
people, who wove it into garlands. It is, too, emblematic 
of constancy. 

" The blue-bell, for her stainless azured hue. 
Claims to be worn by none but those are true." 

Tritclcia uniflorii is a charming flower for cutting. 

Tulips have, during the past three hundred years, 
occupied a leading place in gardens, sometimes ne- 
glected, but never wholly forgotten. The extra- 
ordinary variability of their flowers, the harmonious 
colouring in some, and the varied contrasts in others ; 
the diversity of form, some cup-shaped, some like 
saucers, others curiously scalloped, all combine to make 
this a flower to haunt the minds of the devotees of Flora. 

The presumption, that never previously has there been 
such beautiful varieties as are grown at present, has 
perhaps no basis in fact. We have only to consult 
Parkinson, Rea, Gilbert, and other old florists to ascer- 
tain an ever present diversity of flower, different, perhaps, 
from those of our own day, but not on that account less 
quaint, less refined, or less beautiful. 

Tidipa sylvestris (floreiitina) grows in a few places as 
a wild plant. It is a distinct form, the flowers clear 
yellow, drooping on the stems, and valuable for decorating. 
T. siiaveolens and T. preecox are the supposed parents 
of the early sorts and of the Due van Thol group, which 
is among the earliest to flower. Due \an Thol, or the 
Winter tulip, was flowered during winter two hundred and 
fifty years ago, by means of sufficiently primitive aids to 
forcing. But there does not seem to have been any 
clearly defined distinction between the progeny of T. 
suaveolens, T. prsecox, and T. gesneriana, the parent 
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of the late-flowering and the more gorgeously coloured 
varieties ; old-time growers recognising three sections, 
the Precoces or earliest, the Medias or midseason, and the 
Serotines, which are synonymous \\ith our May-flow ering. 
The early sorts are mostly dwarf, and suited for arranging 
in small receptacles, of which the funnel-shape is best. 
They are to be had from Christmas (forced) till April 
or early May in the open, a good selection, comprising 
Due van Thol, crimson, white, and white and rose ; Yellow 
Prince, Crimson King, Cottage ]\Iaid, Rachel Ruisch, 
Thomas Moore, Keizers Kroon, Chrysolora, Proserpine, 
singles ; and of doubles. Princess Beatrice, La candeur, 
and Imperator rubrorum. Tulips are remarkable for 
their extraordinary \italitv. For table decoration, for 
instance, plants can be taken out of pots, the lower 
portion of the bulbs with the root cut away and after- 
wards returned to the pots, to do duty again in the 
greenhouse. Though best cut when colour is just 
showing, which secures their standinir the longest 
time, the tulip having more than one period of beauty, 
may be grown in pots to full expansion, then cut and 
used for Aasc furnishinir. The varieties of late flowerinff 
tulips are \ery numerous. The quaintest of these is 
the Parrot, which was a favourite with painters of the 
eighteenth century. It looks best when allowed to sprawl 
about at its own sweet will, no attempt being made 
to cause it to stand upright. Bizarres and Bybloemens 
are also \ery old, and none is more lovely than some of 
the latter, called Rose Bybloemens. By floral decorators 
they are, perhaps, not esteemed ; but, neverthe- 
less, for domestic purposes, they should not be over- 
looked. Selected breeders, of which Golden Eagle, a very 
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old variety, and others of the now well-known gesneriana 
type, are all useful. Some are very tall, quite four feet, 
and these are invaluable for certain purposes. Some, as 
the above named, are early to bloom. Some are late, as 
inacrospUa. They vary, too, in form. Bouton d'or, for 
instance, is nearly globular, Picotee is sharp-pointed, 
kvioides- is somewhat oval. The finest of the self-coloured 
forms are to be found in the Darwin section, in which 
some of the colours are very soft and pleasing, others 
very dark, or almost black, like the Chimney-Sweeper, 
mentioned by Rea in 1656. 

With a good selection of these, it is possible to provide 
charming arrangements, either of one colour or mixed. 
They are best cut with as long stems as possible, removing 
one or two of the lower leaves, but otherwise employing 
as cut. 

Other tulips for cutting should include T. clcgans and 
T. c. alba, the latter a lovely form ; T. fulgens, early, 
very tall, with arching stems ; T. retrqflexa is absolutely 
distinct and striking. T. hllUctana, T. vitfUina, a mix- 
ture of yellow and egg yellow. T. kolpakow.sVuma 
blooms in March, and is a distinct and pretty form, but 
suitable only for low glasses, and T. Greigi is also early 
and very distinct. 

In packing tulips, tie in bunches, and wrap a sheet of 
paper round each parcel. 
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CHAPTER III 



HERBACEOUS EliUlOUS-UOOTED PLANTS. 



'ERBACEOITS plants with fibrous roots 
are prod.ucti\'e of much material par- 
ticularly well suited for cutting. 
Some, carnations for instance, are not 
truly herbaceous, but being generally 
regarded as such, they find a place here. Not a 
few possess stems some\\hat A\oody, so hard indeed 
towards autumn that water does not readily find a 
passage up the stems to the flowers. Some decorators, 
in order to overcome this, strip, for a few inches up, 
the outer covering of bark, by which means more water 
reaches the flowers, and they accordingly live longer. 
This method should be extended to, among others, 
asters, phloxes, golden rods, and chrysanthemums. 

Achillea (Sneezewort) yields a few good things, and, 
curiouslv enough, these are native plants improved by 
cultivation. The best is A. Ptarmiai, The Pearl, a 
reallv desirable plant for cutting. It has long stems 
that make it useful for mixing with others in extra tall 
vases. The " buttons," either singly or in small heads, 
are valuable for wreaths, crosses, and other floral designs. 
It is capital, too, for church decorating. Another is the 
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Anemone japonica (buds predominating). 
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red-Howered Yarrow, A. Millefolium roseiim, or as it is 
sometimes designated, rubrum. This also is useful for 
mixing with other flowers, but must not be used in the 
best decorations. There is no difficulty whatever about 
travelling, and they last well, eight days or so. 

Aconitum (Monkshood) comprises several species that 
may be employed as cut flowers. The following cer- 
tainly should be used. A. autumnale and A. a. album, 
tall-growing kinds, having stems quite seven or eight 
feet in length. The weakly shoots of these are of much 
value for mixing ; but the stronger, too, with side 
flowering shoots arranged upright, are very eff'ecti\e. 
The side shoots, moreover, may be utilised for the 
smaller vases, and, as they last a long time, they are 
correspondingly valuable. A. Napellus, with white, and 
white and blue varieties, is also effective ; and, as a 
very late autumn flower, A. Japonkum, and, perhaps, 
A. Wilwni, must not be overlooked. They all travel 
well without special care. Last Ave days to a week. 

Adonis vernalis, the Ox-eye and yellow anemone of 
old writers, with its greenish-yellow satin-like petals, 
is lovely in spring. It may be used alone with its own 
foliao-e, or mixed with other flowers. Than this, none 
of the species is more attractive. Lasts a week. 

Agrostemma coronaria (Rose-campion), of which there 
is a blood-red variety, and a pure white form of rare 
beauty, is not nearly so well known as its merits entitle 
it to Ije. The varieties are better than the type, but all 
are suited for vase-furnishing and for decorating fire- 
places. As a rule, they require the presence of other 
flowers, but a charming little arrangement can be pro- 
duced with these alone. It is one of the best of flowers 
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to send a distance, and is long lasting. J. Flos-jovls 
is a clear pinky-rose, not quite so desirable as the 
above, but nevertheless useful for mixing. 

AUIuva rosea (Hollyhock). The flowers are less used 
than their beauty warrants. The English housewife, 
centuries ago, (lisco\ered that hollyhocks were \aluable 
for adorning her house, and stuck spikes of them in her 
windows. They were single-flowered, and to-day the 
same section is bv far the best for decoration. Old 
plants that have been cut down produce short as \\ell 
as long spikes, the former being the better. The 
colours and the texture of the flowers are alike admirable, 
and generally the flowers are best mixed with others, 
and last well. The stems exude a nmcilaginous ex- 
cretion, hence the water recjuires often renewing. 

Flowers detached singly from the stems provide 
exceptionally desirable material for decorating dinner- 
tables, and it is a curious fact that not long ago, when 
thus used, few people were able to determine what they 
were. Smilax in sprays forms a perfect setting. The 
fig-leaved \yo\\y\\ocV, Althira ficiforui, is equally beautiful 
with the abo\e, the less vigorous growth rendering the 
spikes eminently suitable for vases. Spikes last fresh 
three or four days. Single blooms longer. 

^I'ucliH.sd itii/ica is valuable on account of the fine blue 
of its flowers, and its grey lea\es. The plant is apt to 
die in borders, but it readih' reproduces itself from 
seeds in the same way as bugloss. The floxvers last 
five to six days. 

Anemones with fibrous roots include the splendid 
Anemone japonica in several varieties, the flowers being 
indispensable during autumn for all kinds of house 
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decoration. Some of these are double, in the sense that 
they possess two or three rows of petals, the one inside 
the other. These, however, are less desirable for vase- 
furnishing than the single forms. Queen Charlotte, with 
large single rosy blooms, carried on tall handsome 
stalks, is the finest of the Japanese anemones. The 
foliage of this variety, too, in size and beauty, surpasses 
that of all others. The old white form called Honorine 
Jobert is valuable ; and Whirlwind, a curiously twisted 
sort, is also good. Of the double kinds, Naine Rose 
is the best ; Mont Rose approaches most nearly Queen 
Charlotte, but is not so fine, while Purpurine has fairly 
double flowers ^^•ith beautiful stalks that may make it 
worth using. The best way to employ these is to cut 
a few with long stalks, flowers, and buds, and arrange 
them upright with just a few fine leaves. Where those 
of Queen Charlotte can be spared, use them. They are 
also useful in small glasses, or may be mixed with 
other choice flowers. 'J.'hey do not travel well unless 
gummed. Endure about a week. (See illustration 
facing page 152.) 

Other anemones worth attention are A. Pulsatilla, 
the Pasque-flower ; A. alpiiiti, and its \ariety xulphuiru ; 
and A. sylvestr'is, with drooping white flowers, a vase 
of which, arranged with its own foliage intact on the 
stalks, is very sweet. Hepatka is usually called 
Anemone, of which A. augulosa is nice for bunching 
and using with other spring flowers, the best form 
being superba. The pink and rosy-coloured forms 
of A. triloba are also pretty. Last a week. 

Aquilegia or Columbine furnishes delightfully graceful 
material, and has long been a favourite flower for cutting, 
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Columbine being ahnost always mentioned when flowers 
are alluded to in old ballads and plays. This, of 
course, is the common A. vulgaris. But the finest for 
cutting are hybrids from crosses bet\\een A. glandu- 
Zosii, A. SJiinneri, A. canadcituls, and others. The 
flowers of all blend well together. Their foliage is ^-ery 
lovely, especially in early summer and autumn, when 
tints of many shades are produced. In small \ases the 
flowers are suitable for dinner-table decoration. They 
travel well when previoush' prepared by immersion in 
water and enveloped in paper. 

A7~abis alphui p. pi. provides valuable flowers for 
many purposes, e.g., for filling dinner vases, for wreath- 
making, and for posies. They \x\a\ be eniplo\ ed in the 
same way as the Roman hyacinth, or mixed with tulips, 
anemones, and other flowers in season, and last ten to 
fourteen days. 

A.<<rlcpias rura.^.inviai provides a distinct shade of 
scarlet, and is a useful flower, not generally known. 

Aspcndci (Woodruff') gives us at least two first-class 
plants, — the one, the well-known hayscented Moodruff, 
one of the most charming members of our indigenous 
vegetation ; the other, A. loiiij^i folia, a plant mucli larger 
in all its parts, and later to flower. The former may 
be used h\ itself for table decorations or for mixing 
with flowers in season, and the latter is valuable chiefly 
to mix with other flo\\'ers. The\ tra\el well and are 
long lasting. 

Aster. — Starworts, or Michaelmas daisies, are \erv 
numerous. Like many other plants {iicWe of manipu- 
lation l)y the hybridist, they yield an innumerable 
progeny, not a few of which are less meritorious than 
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their parents. Indeed, some of the species will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to surpass. Of such is the 
original Michaelmas daisy, Aster Tradexamti, perfect 
in flower, bud, foliage, and habit. A. (imcthystmus 
may be named as another, so beautiful that it is im- 
possible to conceive of anything in its own way to 
better it. But there is this to be said, that people 
vary in tastes, and that which one may consider 
irreproachable, another may discover in it little to 
desire. And it must be noted, too, that it is not 
the large-flowered, thickly-furnished sorts that are best 
suited to the purposes of the floral decorator, but 
rather the commoner kinds, that are lightsome and 
pretty withal. 

It is impossible to name all the starworts worth 
growing for cut flowers, but at least a small selection 
should be established in every garden where there is 
space to grow them. Of the Novi-Belgii section there 
are numerous fine things, whites, as the tousled, but 
charming Lady Trevelyan, and John Wood ; Pluto, 
dark ; F. W. Burbidge, light lilac ; Harmonia, rosy and 
lovely. In Novx-angliw, W. Bowman, roseufi, and pul- 
chellus ; of others, ei'icokles, cordifolius Diana, multijioms 
clegans, pulcher, asteroides, longifolius formo.nis, Arnel- 
his in variety, turbinellus, elegans, vimineus Cassiope, 
corymbosus and Linosyris. When properly selected, 
starworts are suitable for all purposes. For mixing 
with other flowers, quite up to the time chrysan- 
themums come in, they are most useful. In large 
receptacles, long shoots may be freely employed ; in 
smaller, those cut with shorter stems ; and quite 
small vases may be furnished with side sprays. They 
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go well with any other autumnal flowers, but are 
particularly \aluable for arranging with dahlias, 
kniphofias, and large chrysanthemums. \'arieties of 
Afiter aincUufi blend well with orange flowers as mari- 
golds of that colour, or -with yellow Paris daisies, which 
afl^brd a charming mixture for table decorations. Those 
who themselves may wish to weave a floral garland to 
lay on the grave of a departed friend will find in the 
white asters material that is \erv suitable. 

The employment of asters in church decorations 
is somewhat discomited bv the fact that they wither 
(juicklv, but standing the stems in quite hot water till 
the sap vessels have been replenished with liquid is no 
doubt worth the consideration of those who reject them. 
The old-fashioned custom of sticking the end of the 
stem or a number of stems into a potato may also be 
adopted. If, however, the flowers are fertilised bv bees 
when cut, nothing will keep them from fading. Bold 
upright forms, such as Purity, are best adapted to church 
decorating. Last two to ten days. 

AstUhc is commonly represented by some one or other 
of the varieties of A. japonicd, so largely forced in 
spring. Of this there are now a great many Narieties, 
which are best kno\vn as Hoteia, (i.st'ilhoklc-s fforlhunda 
being a capital long-stalked variety for out of doors. 
Others are Washington and Blondine. In addition to 
these may be mentioned the pretty A. chiiioi.s-'/.s, the 
glorious A. diiv'iduiiiii with its distinct tall spikes of 
purple, A. Thinihcro-'i^ of which there are now a great 
many varieties, white and rose-tinted. Later comes 
A. r'lviddvi.s, the largest of all, every one of these being 
useful for all kinds of decorati\e purposes. The foliage 
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of the last-named is distinctly coloured in autumn. 
Last from three to six days- 

Bocconia, on account of its pretty inflorescence and 
foliage, occupies a large place during autumn. The 
best species is B. mkrocarpa, which changes colour 
with age, and lasts a very long time. It is grace- 
ful and striking, and useful in large arrangements. 
The foliage is very beautiful. B. cordata is better 
known, but decidedly less valuable. Both are long 
enduring. 

Bupthalmicm grandtflorum and salicifolium are good 
yellow composites, but not so desirable as others in 
season at the time they flower. Last five days. 

C(dystegu( pidiewens is useful for trailing or drooping 
over the rims of tall trumpets. C. Sepium, a native 
hedge plant, is equally beautiful. Neither, unfortunately, 
lasts when cut. 

Campanula. — Of this genus it may be said that the 
white-flowered forms are superior, as a rule, to the 
typical blues, though some of these, too, are useful. 
Thus, grandis alba, latifblia alba, pcrslcifoUa alba, and 
particularly its varieties coronaria alba and the double 
Moerhcimi and rotundifolia alba, are all fine. Of col- 
oured flowers, one may safely select glovuiida dahurica, 
persicifolia coronaria, rapunadoides, and latifoUa. Bell- 
flowers are prettiest mixed with other flowers, and they 
are useful only for vase-furnishing. 

Catananche casrulea (Cupidone), with its white variety, 
which is better than the type, is useful alike during 
autunm cut from the plants, and during winter, when 
dried. 

Centranthus rid)er {Red valerian), though common, is 
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really good in the dark, almost crimson variety, and the 
white is also esteemed for cutting. Lasts four or five 
days. 

Chrysanthemums are admittedly among the most use- 
ful of decorati\-e flowers, and, year by year, improved 
forms are being produced. The commonest sort is 
C. Lcucanthemian, the moon-daisy, horse-gowan, wild 
marguerite, and I don't know how many other names. 
It is a sad pest to farmers, but a dearlv loved flower 
of those who will have posies. When cultivated, the 
plants continue producing flowers for months, and many 
of the seedling varieties are exceedingly valuable as cut 
flowers. Though termed a white flower, it is, of course, 
a composition of white and yellow. Arranged with 
i\Iatricaria, its larger blooms standing out boldly above 
the small flowers of the latter, a really effective combin- 
ation of white and yellow results. It is, moreover, 
valuable for lightening mixed arrangements in which 
large flowers predominate. C. vuiximnin is a somewhat 
coarser flo\ver, but manv good varieties are now cul- 
tivated. By far the finest of these is King Edward, 
the individual flowers of which attain a size of six to 
seven inches across. This is of value for all kinds of 
decoration. The Shasta Daisy from America has proved, 
too, an estimable addition. It blooms somewhat earlier 
than C. tfui.ritnian, and though the flowers vary consider- 
ably, all are good. C. iiUghiosnin, with white and 
greeny-yellow flowers, blooms late in autumn, when it 
is used mostlv for table decoration or furnishins' small 
\ases, the stalks being so hard that long stems cannot, 
as a rule, be used. C. haiistrc is somewhat like the latter, 
but with larger flowers and a shorter stem. C. Ddvis'i'i 
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and C. Robinson'i are also worth attention bv decorators. 
The flowers last a fortnight. 

Chrysanthemum iiidicum, from June onwards, pro- 
vides a supply of varied bloom. Some people object to 
using this type of chrysanthemum till late in autumn, 
regarding it rather as a winter than a summer flowering 
plant; but no doubt the great majority of people, 
particularly town-dwellers, cherish a warm regard for 
the early chrysanthemum. If rejected for room decorat- 
ing, there is always a place for it in harvest decorations, 
being for this purpose even more valuable than dahlias. 
For making festoons it can hardly be surpassed, such 
bright yellows as Carrie, Craigmillar, and others showing 
up well in badly-lighted parts of the church. At present 
there are at least a dozen specially good early sorts, that 
is, kinds that produce fairly large blooms early in the 
season, and not, as with former sorts, late in autumn 
only, — Mytchet White, Market White, Louis Lemaire, 
Ralph Curtis, Carrie, Bronze Marie Massie, Rosie, 
Horace Martin, Henri Yvon, Madame Gustave Gruner- 
wald. White Massie, Goatcher's Crimson, and J. Grieve 
being reliable kinds. 

Clematis davkliana, with its hyacinth-like flowers and 
distinct foliage, is worth attention. The colour is various 
shades of blue, but none undesirable. 

Convallaria mqjalis (Lily of the valley) is now in use 
all the year round ; on that account, much of the senti- 
ment attaching to this, the emblem of humility, being 
lost. Lily of the valley, like the violet, is largely a 
personal flower, one that people like to have in bed- 
room and dressing-room. Generally, it is best used by 
itself in rooms in big bunches in large bowls, or on 
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dinner-tables in small receptacles, using just a few of its 
own tender green leaves as a setting. Gather the spikes 
when nearly full out, and by all mean^ let it be in the 
morning, before the sun has dissipated any of their 
fragrance, and always pull them so as to secure long 
stems. Fortin's is by far the finest type of lily of the 
valley, spikes, bells, and foliage being superior to any 
other kind, and next to that the Berlin \ariety. Every 
cottage with the least bit of garden should ha\o a 
clump in some out-of-the-way corner, though, like most 
other plants, lily of the vallev is responsi\x' to good 
cultivation. 

Cynani Sntlijnui.s (Globe Artichoke). The leaves 
for their grey colouring and handsome form are excel- 
lent, nor are the Ho\\ers when open to be overlooked 
for furnishing extra large x'ases. 

IMph'in'nun provides a range of blue of great diversity 
of tint, and \\hatever the shade, it is always pleasing. 
The faint blues — Watchet, as a bygone generation would 
have called them — are perhaps the most lo\ely of all, but 
I like, too, the deep blue of D. formo.mm and of other 
kinds. These are perhaps best alone, arranged with the 
spikes standing upright with own foliage, which, if too 
thickly set for good effect, should be partialh removed. 
Delphiniums afford a peculiarly cool effect, and to ensure 
this fully, care should be taken not to mass with them 
any strong colours. Those with double flowers, some of 
which are perfectly globular, are also prett\-, many of 
them producing lengthened side growths that are \er\' 
useful. There is practically no end to varieties, e\erv 
year seeing the production of many novelties, yellow and 
white, as well as blue, being now common. Though the 
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stems would liardlv lead one to expect it, Delphiniums 
travel remarkablv well. I tie them in small bunches 
en\eloped wholly in paper, and pack as other flowers. 
They remain fresh from three days to a week. 

Dianthwi Caiy/op/iijUi/.s. — Carnations are so popular 
as cut flowers that they may be procured any day of 
the your. As a hardy border flower, their season is, 
however, not long. But it may be somewhat extended 
if the very strongly scented Grenadin, which flowers 
before the others, is cultivated ; and by selecting flori- 
ferous varieties, which produce a second crop in the 
colder parts of the country, it is possible to procure 
blooms till frost puts an end to flowers in the garden. 

It would be, perhaps, impossible to catalogue all the 
varieties of carnations and picotees at present in culti- 
vation, nor, if it were possible, would it be desirable, as 
a few selected sorts are quite enough for our purpose. 
People who purchase carnation flowers are restricted to 
a few distinct kinds, which florists have proved to be 
the most suitable. Colour is the main point con- 
sidered, but scent is also desirable, though very few 
of the hundreds in cultivation are fragrant. Long- 
stemmed flowers, too, are now so highly esteemed that 
a new race, combining good colours with long stems, is 
superseding the older kinds. For home use, it is im- 
portant that the flowers should be supported on rigid 
stalks. The florist sometimes dispenses with stalks 
altogether, and substitutes for them stout wires, but 
wiring can seldom be resorted to with flowers for the 
house ; certainly not in the case of carnations. The 
stalks of carnations for drawing-room adornment 
should be as long as possible, and it will be advan- 
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tageous if several flowers are on each stalk, perhaps not 
all fully expanded, but in various stages of development. 
Well-grown plants give lengthy stalks as a rule. Buds, 
too, are effective ; and with a due number of these and 
the stem leaves, pretty arrangements are made 
without the addition of more foliage. Small 
trumpets are usually used for carnations, but 
funnel-shaped glasses are preferable. They may 
be cut with rather short stems to furnish small 
N--^ vases for table decoration or for laying on the 
"^^ cloth, in which case it must be remembered that 
stems and buds add greatly to the beauty of the 
arrangement. Carnations travel well, but often they do 
not last well after the ordeal. They are one of those 
flowers that suffer from being kept out of water after 
gathering, though without exhibiting at the time any 
bad efl^ects, so that the remedy against carnations lasting 
badly is immersion of the stems in water directly the 
stems are se\ered, and on arri\ing at the end of a 
journes , immersion anew, but in warm water. Picotees 
are treated in the same wa^' as carnations. In choosine 
varieties for cutting, those recommended by florists 
arc not always the best. The following list is short, 
but the colours are good, and mostly the blooms are 
fragrant. Mephisto and Uriah Pike, strongly clove 
scented, blood crimson ; Duchess of Fife, fragrant, deep 
pink ; Hildegarde, white ; Lady Hermione, very sweet, 
light pink ; Lady Nina Balfour, sweet, blush ; Raby 
Castle, salmon ; Mons. Magny, yellow and red ; Francis 
Samuelston, light apricot ; Sir R. Waldie Griffiths, 
salmon ; Comet, crimson ; Dundas Scarlet ; Mrs Nichol- 
son, rose ; Cecilia, yellow ; and of picotees the new 
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yellow-ground sorts are lovely beyond conception, and 
charming for vase-furnishing. 

Dianthtis plumarius (Pinks). The common old- 
fashioned white and purple varieties are delicately 
perfumed, and though the flowers are small, they are 
cherished by many for bunching like violets, or like 
primroses. For cutting, they have been to a large 
extent superseded by the much larger variety, Mrs 
Sinkins, by Her Majesty, and the big, almost globular, 
Snowflake. The sweetest and prettiest of all pinks are 
those of the Laced section, hardly ever seen now, but to 
perfume a room with the subtle aroma of an early 
summer morning there is nothing comparable to a vase 
of laced pinks. Later to bloom than these is the old 
rose-coloured Anne Boleyn, and recently there has been 
introduced a novel race of perpetual pinks that continues 
producing bloom till autumn, thus extending the season 
considerably. 

Mule pinks, as a section, are not so desirable as the 
above. The finest, perhaps, is Fettes Mount, but 
Napoleon III. is also good as a cut flower, and very 
sweetly perfumed. " The pink, of smell divinest," it 
may be added, was esteemed the most fragrant of all 
flowers. Flowers remain fresh five days to a week. 

Dicentra (Dielytra) spectabilis is the only species of 
the genus that is really effective. Some people object 
to the odour emitted by the flowers in a warm apart- 
ment, but in a hall this is not so apparent. The foliage 
as well as the flower is useful; it is a long-lasting 
flower, and travels well. 

Digitalis (Foxglove) has many species, but the one to 
be preferred is our common foxglove, in some one or 
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other of the improved strains that are common, the pure 
white variety being a notable flower. When well culti- 
vated, the foxglove is a true perennial ; and if not 
permitted to carry seeds, plants produce t\\o crops of 
bloom annually. It has been objected to the flowers 
that they do not last, but I have not found this to be 
the case. A spike cut when the fii'st flower is opening 
takes a week to complete the process of flowering, and 
it will remain fresh at least another \\eek. Foxgloves 
should be cut with long stalks, arranged a few together 
in an upright position, with perhaj)s three of their own 
large lea\ es arranged at the Ijase. The vase should be 
placed against a screen or other object to throw out 
the beauty of the flower. Foxgloves tra\el well, and 
should be bunched and enveloped in paper. 

Doro/iicum has rather coarse flowers, decidedly the 
best being D. Clii.s-i/, 1). plcDttaghwum, and D. j). Harpur 
Crewe. They are useful mixed with umbelliferas 
fennel, or wild marguerites. Last five or six 
days. 

Echliiops RHro and E. sphxroceplutlufi {Qlohi^ Thistle) 
are both worth notice, and are useful for furnishing 
large vases. The foliage of the last-named is good, and 
the dried flowers of both keep over winter. Last an 
indefinite period. 

EpUobhim (uigiistifb/iiDit a/bum, the white Willow- 
herb, is a somewhat pretty- flower, useful mainly for 
corridors and halls. 

E])hncdhiin (Barren wort) includes a few species worth 
attention, especially for their foliage. E. alplnum, 
though as a flower of no value, possesses rather pretty 
foliage, especially x\hen young. E. pinnatutn has pretty 
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spikes of yellow flowers, and E. macranthuiii ;ind 
JE. iiiveum are each useful. Last a week. 

Erigeron spenonus ><u]terbu.s and E. s. major are the two 
best of this genus, and yield quantities of material for 
cutting. Treat as Michaelmas daisies. 

Eryngkun (Sea Holly) is perhaps somewhat neglected 
from a flower-producing point of view. Yet the flowers 
of some, and the foliage also, are striking and attractive. 
Among the best are the small-flowered E. plaiuun, the 
white stemmed E. g-igitntcum, the deep-blue stemmed 
E. oUvcricuium superbum, perhaps the best of all, E. 
ametliystmum, and E. maritimum, the common Sea 
Holly, the foliage of which is very good. If cut A\hen 
first opened, the flowers are everlasting. They are all 
useful for vase-furnishing, last well, give no trouble, and 
are splendid travellers. 

Eupator'mni ageratoides, cut with long stems, is useful 
for mixing with other flowers, and for harvest thanks- 
givings. I have used it occasionally in the furnishing 
of wreaths, but the white is scarcely pure enough. 
Lasts a week. 

Euphorbia Cijpar'insias (the Cypress spurge) is an old- 
fashioned subject, with greenish-yellow flowers and 
foliage, but of no great value. E. amygdaloides and 
E. Lathyris also may be used, being careful not to 
let the sap, which is acrid, touch any tender part of 
the face. 

Ferula communis (Fennel), F. gigaiitea, and F. 
tingitana constitute a useful trio. Though the flowers 
are rather inconspicuous, the}- ne\ertheless lend a 
character — aided, of course, by stems and finely cut 
foliage — to autunm arrangements. They last well, 
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and require little packing to send a distance. Fennel 
is among the oldest of decorative plants, and affords a 
proof of the good taste of our ancestors as concerns 
flowers. Lasts quite a week. 

Francoa ramosa is an altogether lovely flower. On 
strong plants the spikes are tall and branching, and may 
be used either entire, or the side growths slipped off 
and used separately in small vessels. It is charming in 
any way, and useful for all purposes. Generally, the 
petals should be secured with a drop of gum, as they 
are rather fugacious. Than the above, F. soncMfolia 
and S. appcndkuhita are not nearly so desirable. All 
are easily raised from seeds. The first is barely hardy. 

F'unkia (Plantain Lilv). — Though producing spikes 
of lovely tinted flowers, Funkias are of more value for 
their foliage, and the best of all in this respect is 
F. Fortund. It is in season for months, and even when 
autumn turns to yellow the distinct shade of green, 
the leaves are still useful. The leaves form a capital 
setting to paeonies. Viburnum plkatum^ hydrangeas, 
dahlias. Oriental poppies, and large-trussed geraniums. 

GaUhirdid finds many admirers, but the somewhat 
pronounced colouration, while rendering the flo^^'ers 
striking, demands restraint and some discretion in their 
use. They last well, at least ten days. 

Gala.r aphylla is largely employed in autumn and 
winter, after tlic leaves have assumed a deep crimson 
hue. These are invaluable for dinner-table decorations 
with any good flower in season. Very long-lasting. 

Gentunut has few suitable species, but G. Piicnmon- 
anthe, the Calathian \iolet, G. P. alba, and G. asclep'indea 
are so distinct that they should occasionally be used in 
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their season, autumn, and G. iicaulis is one of the loveHest 
of deep blues. They last a week. 

Geranium gives us at least the lovely purple G. 
armenum, G. sangumem in variety with distinct foliage, 
G. pratcnsc and its white variety, and also a double that 
is one of the best for cutting. They are all somewhat 
common, and should be employed with other flowers of 
the same class in halls or corridors. 

Gypsophila panicidata having been used to excess 
during the past ten or a dozen years, is so well known 
that nothing novel can be said of it. The new double 
variety, it may be noted, if the flowers open under 
glass, is superior to the type. Along with this should 
be grown G. Steveni, which flowers earlier, while G. 
RoTcejeki is a good autumn species. The flowers last 
for weeks — practically everlasting, in fact. 

Helenium pumilum is the best of this genus, the soft- 
yellow flowers being very pretty, and may be used 
either on short or long stalks. H. grandicephalum 
striatum produces yellow and brown flowers, these some- 
times being brown striped with yellow, at others a 
yellow ground with brown stripes, and sometimes they 
are all brown. It is a useful flower to mix with 
yellow and bronze chrysanthemums. Lasts a week or 
more. 

Helianthus (Sunflower) provides a wealth of material, 
but a rigid selection is necessary. H. multifloiiis and 
its double form, or rather forms, for there are several, is 
a desirable species, flowering early in autumn. The 
foliage and buds, as well as the yellow flowers, are 
alike pretty. When choicer material can be procured, 
it should not be employed for living-rooms. H. rigi- 
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dun is superior to the above. A. Dewar is a cactus 
flowered variety, but not so fine as Miss Mellish, one 
of the lovehest of our hardy flo\\'ers. To ensure the 
blooms lasting, the stems should be immersed in water 
as soon as they are severed from the plants, else they 
flag at once. They are useful for all kinds of home 
decorating, and may be employed either with other 
autumn flowers or with the tinted foliage of trees, or, 
perhaps, perferably alone. There are many other kinds, 
H. dccapctdlus being worth attention for its lighter 
shade of yellow. Last one to six days. 

Hellehonia ^^'i^'cr (Christmas rose). — Several kinds have 
been dispersed in gardens in the past thirty or forty 
years, and are now to be had during a long season. 
The true Christmas rose is pure white, and blooms 
about the New Year and later, but earlier than 
this is a smaller \»ariet\', called by some St Bridget's 
Christmas rose (Ilcllchorus nigcr migusttfoUu.s)^ and the 
strong-growing very large-flowered form called H. ii. 
i/ui.r'niui-s- or cdt'ifoUii.'!. The last-named usually begins 
to bloom in October and is a glorious flower, not pure 
\\hite, however. Other good varieties are, respectively, 
the Bath Christmas rose and the major sort, both of 
which are extensi\ely grow n for market purposes. All 
produce long-lasting flowers suitable for all piu'poses, 
and one or more of them should be represented in 
e\ery garden, howexcr small. While the flowers are on 
the plant it is customary to protect them from the 
weather, either with glazetl sashes or b\- other means. 
During \ery hard weather when growth is suspended, 
the more forward buds, if cut, plunged in cold water 
till thawed, and then placed in a warm room, slowly 
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Giant Christmas Rose, own leaf, leaf of Me^'asea, and spray of Quaking 

Grass in earthenware jar. The beauty of the stems should 

not be overlooked. 
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expand and open a clear pure white. Flowers last a 
week to ten days. 

Other Helleborus, which cumulatively are termed 
Lenten roses, bloom from October or November till April. 
The earliest is H. odorus, with greenish-yellow flowers 
in loose trusses. It is a lovely flower, and while it lasts 
in bloom, which is at least during four months, it is 
charming for table decorations. It is fairly long- 
lasting. The others, of which there are a vast number, 
pure white, rose, green, etc., to nearly black, are nearly 
all distinguished by much beauty, the anthers being 
almost as lovely as those of some lilies. Unfortunately, 
the flowers do not stand well when cut, to remedy 
which splitting the stems and peeling up the epidermis 
have been tried, but generally with no good effect. 
Nevertheless, the worst lasting varieties sometimes 
without any apparent reason develop traits of an 
opposite nature, and will last perhaps a w eek without 
drooping. The flowers picked from the trusses and 
used singly last well always, but they are useful only 
for laying on the cloth for dinner parties, and for 
this purpose may be preserved fresh two or three 
weeks by immersing them in water when not in use. 
When the whole truss is used with the main stem, 
they should be immersed, flowers and all, for some 
time in water; and when arranged, let the stems 
be set deeply in water, and placed only in cool 
apartments. The smallest foliage should be used as a 
settinc. The flowers travel well if packed in a wet 
condition. 

Hemerocallis (Day lily), of which all the species are 
suitable for vase-furnishing ; H. flava, the common day 
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lily, and the earliest to Hower, is desirable for dinner- 
table decorating also, as well as other purposes. The 
flowers of this are delightfully, though not overpower- 
ingly, fragrant, and for its perfume it has received the 
name of Yellow Tuberose. A few of its own leaves is all 
the setting it requires, and it may be arranged with stems 
three feet long, or shorter if for table decorating. It 
goes well with the strongest yellows of Spanish iris, with 
bronzy-green oak foliage, or with purple beech. No 
flower travels better, the spikes being bunched as many 
as two dozen together, and tied closely in a paper 
wrapper. The individual flowers are fugacious, and 
their removal requires daily attention, but fresh flowers 
succeed for at least the space of a week if the plants 
have been grown strongly. H. Apricot is, as its name 
indicates, a dark form, and likely to prove a worthy 
companion. H. fulva p. pi., of which there are some 
varieties, is remarkably handsome as a cut flower. The 
colour is deep copper, and the blooms indi\idually large. 
Cut with long stems, it is best arranged to stand boldly 
out from other seasonable flowers with which it may be 
used. H. aurantiaat iiuijor is noted as the largest form, 
and besides these are many others, i'.g., H. Dumorticri 
and H. middendorfiana, all being valuable. 

Hcspcris matromdis (Rocket), the common Dame's 
\iolet, is best known by the tall-growing double white 
form. It is deliciously sweet, and cut with long stems, 
it is useful for mixing with other common flowers. The 
single variety is not to be despised for cutting, but the 
stems pollute water, and previous to arranging should 
be dipped in hot watei'. H. trhti.'i is remarkable for its 
fragrance ; the flowers are so little ga\- that women 
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three hundi-ed years ago designated it " The Melancholy 
Gentleman." 

Heuchera has been greatly enriched during recent 
years, Continental hybridists having produced some very 
pretty hybrid varieties. H. sangumea is well known, 
and is equally pretty with its white form, while H. 
.9. cylindrica may also be named. H. brizoides gracillima 
is a most effective flower, and in Continental plant 
catalogues there is a long list of novelties of these in 
various colours. Heucheras are useful for furnishing 
funnel glasses, or for mixing with flowers in season. 
H. Richardsoni has greenish flowers and handsome 
foliage, very pretty to use with the others. Last five 
days. 

Inula glandulosa is the best of this genus, and, in 
fact, one of the finest of our summer flowers. On 
heavy soils it grows tall and produces very large 
flowers, which may be used by themselves or mixed 
with others in season. It goes well with double dark 
delphiniums and monkshoods, and with the coloured 
foliage of Prumis Pissardi and copper beech. A variety 
with the ends of the petals more laciniated than the 
type is now to be had. The colour, it may be added, 
is a distinct tone of orange. Lasts a week. 

Kniphojia, better known as Tritoma, has been in 
recent years greatly enriched by numbers of beautiful 
kinds. K. alokles grandijlora, formerly known as 
Tritoma Uvarla grandiflora, is one of the most glorious 
of late autumn flowers. Already much has been said of 
its uses, but it may be added, that florists employ the 
flower-heads to give effect to many of their formal 
pi-oductions. The flowers, as all of the tribe, are, how- 
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ever, most efFecti\ e cut and arranged with long stalks, 
and they all travel well, requiring merely to be packed 
closely together with some soft paper between each layer 
of flowers when more than one layer is packed together. 
K. Tuclai and K. cKulescciiH are the two earliest to 
flower. Other desirable kinds include K. rufa, 
K. corallhia, K. Maancaiii, a small but pretty form. 
K. Rooper'i is another of the earlier floAvering section. 
Many sorts ha\-c not vet been proved to be hardy, some 
admittedlv are not. I^ast four to eight days. 

LdthijniJi latifolhis (E\erlasting Pea) is suitable for 
decorative purposes onl\' in the white varieties, which 
are pretty in small vases. L. Drummondt {rntxndi- 
folhi.s), with reddish flowers, is capital for draping. 
Cut young, lasts ten days. 

Lihnihi ir/oidi's has a handsome spike of white flowers, 
altogether distinct, and gives variety to mixed arrange- 
ments. The floM'ers tra\ el well. L. formona has larger 
flowers, but I think, on the wliole, not so attractive. 
The foliage, however, is better. Last five days. 

IJinnii ffaviim is very di.stinct, and worth attention 
for its fine vellow flowers. 

Litliospcnnum ])urpurc(i-can'uh'um, though indigenous, 
is so rare that it may be included here. Its habit of 
growth is between trailing and climbing, and for 
purposes that require material of this nature it is not 
without merit. The flowers are distinct, a good deep 
purple, and lasting five or six days. 

Lobelia cardhialis (Cardinal - flower), and its many 
hybrids, are particularly useful in autunm. The spikes 
go well w ith most autumnal flowers, and the^- last a long 
time. Some of the seedling forms possess lovely foliage. 
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Lychnis cannot be said to provide anything specially 
fine. But in L. alpina alba we have a pretty flower, 
reminiscent of the Roman hyacinth ; also the double 
white ragged Robin {L. Flos-cucuri alba fl. pi.), the 
double L. chalcedonica, a very old favourite, and 
L. Viscaria .s'plendcns plena, all of \\hich are useful for 
common use. L. haageana yields a gi-eat variety, some 
of which are very brilliant. I/ast only a few days. 

Lysimachia (Moneywort) may be confined to L. 
chihroulcs, the white sprays of which are useful for 
mixing with other flowers, and to L. Ninnmularui, the 
connnon creeping Jenny or moneywoit, the long sprays 
of which are not without value for draping fireplaces 
fi-om the mantelpiece, or for employing in trumpet \ases. 
Last five days. 

Lythrwn Salicarhi (Loosestrife). — This is the purple 
loosestrife, a rather common flower. There are several 
garden forms, the best of which as a border plant is 
also the one most suitable for \ase-filling. It is one of 
the subjects helpful to eke out better material for doing 
up fireplaces, when it may be used mixed, as Matthew 
Arnold saw it on the Wytham Flats, — " Red loosestrife 
and blond meadow-sweet." Some people cherish a sen- 
timental regard for this flower, believing it to be the 
" long purples " of Ophelia, which, however, ^\as an 
orchid ; but it is certainly Tennyson's " long purples of 
the dale," and the " Gay long-purples " of Clare. 

Matricaria inodora Jl. pi. is very useful for cutting, 
but only for common purposes. 

Meconop-iis cambrica (the Welsh Poppy) is not so 
pretty as Papavcr nudicaide, but the foliage is more 
useful. 
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Megasea crassifolia, M. cordifolia, M. purpurascens, 
and M. Stracheyi, with a number of hybrid sorts, are 
valuable in early summer on account of their diversely 
coloured flowers, and also for their foliage, which in 
autumn dies off tinted. They all last well, and are 
among our best hardy flowers. 

Mcum athamanticum (Spignel) is valuable chiefly for 
its finely cut foliage, which is dark green and aromatic. 
Leaves may occasionally be introduced in vase arrange- 
ments, but not to a great extent. 

Mimulus (Monkey-flower) is remarkable only for the 
hybrids, many of which are attractively spotted, and 
which may be sparingly used. Ouragan, a hose-in- 
hose variety, which produces tall spikes, is useful. All 
belong to the section of gaudy-coloured flowers that 
have to be used with moderation. Last four days. 

Mominht didyma, for its aromatic perfume and its 
striking inflorescence, is useful for common purposes. 
M. fistidond alba is a better form for mixing with 
autumn flowers, the foliage being good. 

Myosotlt dissitipora (Forget-me-not). — M. Victoria, 
M. sylvatica and its white form, and M. pnlustrifi 
the true forget-me-not, are the best of this family. 
The latter may be used along with other water plants, 
and if gathered with roots on the stalks and washed of 
impurities it does not so quickly render water impure 
as that cut with stalks only, does. The Avhite flowered 
NS'ood forget-me-not is a really pretty flower, suitable for 
mixing with others flowering in May. It carries well. 

Mijrrlm odoratu (Sweet Cicely), "Myrrh,'' is occasion- 
ally found in gardens. The flowers smell too stronglv 
to permit their use, but the foliage for common 
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purposes is not without value, being large, of a tender 
green, with a few white blotches. 

Oreocome Candollei is worth attention particularly for 
its handsome foliage. 

Origanum Oiiitu (Pot Marjoram) is a rather pretty 
thing and, in the white form, is good for picking. 
Sweet Marjoram {Origanum Majorana) was, however, 
most affected as a cut flower in bygone times, and it 
is the flower referred to in the line — " Hot lavender, 
mints, savory, marjoram." 

Orohus vemui has pretty pea-shaped flowers in 
varieties — white, rose and blue — all of which are useful 
in spring for furnishing low receptacles, or along \\ith 
the foliage mixing with other flowers in season. 

Peeonia (Paeony), of which mention needs only be 
made of the Chinese hybrids, noble flowers with wonder- 
ful tones of colour, many kinds possessing delightful 
fragrance. It cannot be said of any paeony that it is 
not beautiful, and it is not the flowers alone, but the 
foliage also, and at all seasons. In spring the young 
growths assume lovely colours ; when fully developed 
the foliage is perfect, and in autumn it is only less 
attractively coloured than in spring. Paeonies, at their 
best as cut flowers, should be arranged with long stalks 
with foliage intact in large vases, not massing them ex- 
actly, but by no means stinting the quantity. Arranged 
with short stalks in smaller vases, they are not nearly 
so effective. Single blooms on quite short stems are 
lovely in small receptacles for dinner parties. They may 
be used as well with a variety of other flowers in season. 
Paeonies are among the best flowers to travel; and where 
a quantity is sent at a time, one basket or box should be 
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filled solely with them, the only packing needed being 
paper at bottom, sides, and top. Of P. offianaU.s, the 
varietv ancmuneflom is very brilliant, and as it flowers 
early, should not be ovei-looked. Last four days to 
a week. 

Papaver (Poppy). In this section a few grand flowers 
are included, such as hybrids of Pajntvcr hracteatum 
and P. oricntalc, which are either gloriously gay, or soft 
and pleasingly coloured. One need not grow many 
sorts. Blush Queen is lo\'ely and Prince of Orange bright, 
while a good crimson is essential. Poppies, like pleasure, 
are evanescent, but if cut just as they are on the point 
of opening, placed in water, and left till expanded, the\' 
last moderately well, sometimes a week, but usually less. 
Big poppies go well with smaller ones, e.g., the field 
poppy, with pasonies, with branches of common trees, 
leaves of funkias, orange lilies, and hydrangeas. Single 
blooms in small bowls are suitable for dinner-tables. 
They travel well if cut ^^■hen the colour sho\^■s between 
the openings of the calyces, but must be previously 
thoroughly prepared by standing some time in water. 
p. pUo.'ium is h\ many considered the daintiest of all 
poppies. It is charming in small receptacles, and 
desirable for table decoration. P. alpinum and /-". nudi- 
cdulc, though perennials, are usuall\' treated as amiuals, 
w hich see. Last from three days to a week. 

Pcntntvmon. — This is an extensive genus, but for cut- 
flower purposes, the hybrid section, of which there are 
man\ distinct strains, is the best. Pentstemons are 
usually grown in named varieties. Though they are 
hardy in sheltered positions, my own plan is to treat 
them as annuals, sowing the seeds in Feliruai'y to pro- 
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duce flowering plants the same year. The richly 
coloured flowering spikes are quite indispensable for vase- 
furnishing in autumn, all the colours going well together ; 
but rose and crimson are the preferable shades. There 
is a well-grounded belief that the flowers last only a 
short time when cut, and so it is considered not worth 
while to use pentstemons at all. Provided, however, 
the spikes, as they are cut, .are at once immersed in 
a pan of water, and kept in water till arranged in vases, 
they will last fresh three to five days. When sent a 
distance, wet the flowers and pack moist. P barbatus 
(Chelonc barhata) is a good showy flower for cutting. The 
plant is not quite hardy, and, like the above mentioned, 
is best raised annually from seeds sown early in the year. 
Phlox hybrids. — When we speak of the phlox as a 
garden plant, the tall growing varieties are commonly 
understood as being referred to, and it is to these this 
note applies. Florists are so intent on the production 
of flowers with large pips and compact trusses, that 
we have to revert to old, and sometimes forgotten, 
varieties for material for cutting. Moreover, many of 
the colours are bad. An eyesore in the garden, to in- 
troduce them to the home is therefore impossible ; but, 
fortunately, not all are alike, some being distinct and 
attractive. Of such, Etna, E. Danzanvilliers, Coquelicot, 
Pecheur d'Islande are examples. But none of these is 
equal for cutting to the old Bridesmaid and Madame 
Mousset, — the best variety of all, and still grown in a 
few gardens, being a tall white one, with cruciform 
flowers, almost like a bouvardia. The flowers of this 
kind may be used for a variety of purposes, but gener- 
ally phloxes are useful only for furnishing halls and 
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corridors. Peel the stems before placing in water, and, 
as a rule, they are best arranged without mixtures of 
other flowers. Phloxes do not carry. They last five days. 

Physalis Alkekengi and P Franchetti (Winter 
cherry), the latter by much the superior. The red 
bladder-like capsules used with chrysanthemums and 
other early winter flowers are most effective. They are 
also of value for church decorating, arranged in vases in 
entrance-halls, and for many other purposes. 

Physostegia speciosa is one at least of this family that 
is useful for cutting. Lasts only three days. 

Phyteivma orhimlare has a lovely deep blue, distinctly 
formed flower in earlv summer. It must, like most blue 
flowers, be used with some discretion. Lasts five or six 
days. 

Polemonium cxridcum (Jacob's ladder), in the white 
variety, is the best of this species. The flowers are 
satin-white, and, with the pretty foliage, are useful 
for vase-furnishing. Lasts a week. 

PolygonaUim multiflonun (Solomon's Seal). Less well- 
known, but a desirable companion to Lily of the valley. 
It is one of the oldest of our garden plants, and appears 
in medieval plant lists as Scaliiceleh {Scala Cselo), 
Ladder-to-heaven, though it was not for its beauty but 
for its utility that it was cultivated in gardens. At all 
stages of its growth the plant is useful, even before the 
flowers appear, and all through the summer months for 
its foliage, while in autumn, when its arching stems are 
red with berries, it is equally characteristic. A larger 
form is cultivated. Lasts a week to ten days. 

Polygonum includes a few first-rate plants for decora- 
ti\'e purposes. P. sarhaUncnsf comes up in spring with 
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brightly coloured shoots, and in autumn the long side 
shoots are wreathed with pretty white flowers in little 
racemes, while the stems, after growth has ceased and 
the foliage fallen, are a distinct shade of rich brown. 
P. ciispidatum is also desirable, having pretty flowers 
and handsome foliage, coloured in autumn. P. amplexi- 
caulc has flowers somewhat like the annual P. orientale, 
and is desirable aliiie for its flowers and its foliage. 
P. mollc is an exceedingly pretty white species, P. 
affine is a dwarf species with neat rosy-crimson spiky 
flower-heads, and P. baldschuankum produces its pink- 
white racemes on long trails. The whole are valuable, 
being distinct and long lasting. 

Primula acaulis (Primrose) is so great a favourite with 
all sections of the community that it is almost super- 
fluous to say anything about it. The perfume emitted 
by the flower is exceedingly subtle, and in certain 
conditions of the atmosphere all-pervading. It has, so 
far as can be judged by old-time writings, always been 
a well-loved flower, having been constantly used as a 
posy or employed in chaplets. It is a variable flower, 
and so it appears as a natural freak in Jack-an-apes-on- 
horseback, Hose-in-hose, and coloured green. It was, 
like the clover, used as a love charm — 

" The Primrose, when with sixe leaves gotten grace. 
Maids, as a true-love, in their bosoms place." 

The cowslip {Primula veris) was held in equally high 
esteem. 

" Maidens with thee their auburn tresses twine, 
Or with the daisy and the primrose pale 
Thy flowers entwining weave a chaplet fair." 
l8l 
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The hybrid polyanthus is, from the garden point of 
view, superior to either of the above, fancy varieties 
with large flowers on big trusses being the more valu- 
able for decorating. Sweet, and pretty too, is the 
auricula, the strain of yellow auriculas originated by 
Messrs Storrie of Dundee being not only sweet, but 
charming as cut flowers. All are prettiest arranged in 
shallow bowls, with well-developed leaves of polyanthus. 
Many others of the Primuhv are dainty and pretty. To 
travel, the flowers should be dipped in water previous to 
packing, and set closely together in shallow boxes. 

Pyrcthnmi roscum, in its many A'arieties, is indis- 
pensable as a cut flower. The forms of the flowers are 
much diversified. In singles, many rich as well as soft 
tints are to be found. Haage and Schmidt is \erv 
large, and an effective double. Hermann Stenger, on 
the other hand, is small, with a centre of quilled florets 
and a row of petals on the outside, which makes an 
attractive whole. Carl Vogt is perhaps the best white, 
but the stalks are less long than those of Aphrodite. 
There are many sorts of single varieties, but for ordinary 
pin-poses seeds produce a great variety of useful kinds. 
The flowers are not of the choicest, and are useful mostly 
for hall decorating, and are perhaps best when mixed 
with other flowers in season, such as early gladioles, 
orange lilies, horse-gowans, doronicums, etc. They 
tra\el satisfactorily, merely requiring to be bunched 
and packed among other rough material. P. ulighiosum 
{Chj-ysanthemiim uliginosum), which see. Last fresh 
five or six days. 

Ranunculus. — In this genus the flowers are not Ions'- 
lasting, but one or two sorts are pretty and not 
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uncommon. R. acunitifolkw Ji. pi., usually but 
erroneously called Fair Maids of France, a name that 
pertains to the species with single flowers ; R. aais 
plenum, handsome flowers and pretty buds on long 
stems, and R. amplexkmdin are the best. R. Lingua 
(Spearwort) is finer, alike in flower and leaf, than any 
of the above. 

Rvdbeckta bestows much material on the floral 
decorator, but the most of it may be set aside for one or 
two species, e.g., R. califomka, which flowers in early 
autumn, has large yellow flowers with a brown 
centre and is superior to R. lacmiata, the double 
variety of the latter being, however, useful. R. upccumi, 
better known as R. Newmmii, is superior to both, and 
is surpassed by only a few flowers. The young 
blooms are deep yellow with a bronze-green centre, the 
latter changing to black-brown when the flower is 
mature. The combination of colours at all stages is 
singularly striking. The flowers, however, to last, 
should be cut in the early or bronzy condition, as when 
black they have begun to decay. This is the reason 
why so many people find it a short-lived flower, whereas, 
cut young, it certainly is not. The flowers with buds 
are perfect without the addition of others, and are 
always pleasing when arranged a few together, not 
more than a dozen, in funnel-shaped receptacles. 
With the stalks shortened, they do well for table 
decoration. Clematis Juchmani goes well with this 
Rudbeckia, also bronze and purple foliage. Lasts one 
to six days. 

Rumex Patientiu, (Patience), R. alpina (Monk's rhu- 
barb), R. Hydrolapathum (Water dock), R. Acetosella 
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(Sheep's sorrel) are all useful, for leaves, for coloured 
stems and seed vessels, and for flowering sprays. 

Sanguisorba canaden.sis has spiky white flowers on 
long stems, clothed with handsome foliage. It is use- 
ful in autumn on account of its distinct form. 

Saxifraga gives us the well-known pretty Nancy, 
none-so-pretty, or London pride {S. nmbrosa), a very 
charming flower for early smnnier, and useful for mixing 
with flowers in season. S. hcdcnvforui has a rather more 
graceful inflorescence, and the late flowering S. Andrncsi 
is also worth attention. Last a week. 

Scahiosa caucaska and S. c. alba are both in the first 
rank of plants that provide material for cutting. 
As a rule, they should be employed in mixed arrange- 
ments, allowing the flowers to stand boldly out from 
those with which they are used. S. priimdina and >S'. 
ochroleuca with yellowish flowers are charming earlier in 
summer. They all travel well, tied in bunches and done 
up in paper. Last five to seven days. 

Scncc'io pidcher is the handsomest of the groundsels, 
and is useful in autumn, when its large flowers may be 
mixed with Michaelmas daisies, in xases not too large. 
To this may be added S. Doronianii, with showy yellow 
flowers, which are in season during summer. Last five 
days. 

Sidalcea Candida and S. Lixtcri ma\' be used in the 
same manner as foxgloves, or mixed with other flowers 
in season. The last-named, which varies in its tints, is 
pretty and effective, but dirties water quickly. I^ast 
three to five days. 

Silcnc (Catchfly) should include at least S. virghuca, a 
bright scarlet flower. It is best to raise plants annually 
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from seeds, as they, as a rule, do not live long in this 
country. Our native S. inflata is a really pretty flower, 
the stems, bladder-like calyces, and flowers all partaking 
of white. Last about a week. 

Solklago or Golden Rod, though the plants are 
terrible robbers of borders, are useful as autumn flower 
producers, the prettiest being S. canadensis and «S'. 
Shorti, the latter being admirable mixed with Michael- 
mas daisies. The stems are rather woody, and when 
cut very long, the flowers do not last. On that account 
it is advisable to peel the stems. The flowers travel 
well, require little care in packing, and remain fresh 
five or six days. 

Spireea Ulmaria Jl. pi. (Meadow-sweet), grown in a 
moist piece of heavy soil, produces lovely heads of pure 
white flowers. S. venusta, with feathery plumes of rosy 
flowers, is also fine, the foliage being distinct. But 
best of all is the S. palmata section, the plants in which 
demand a wet soil, when the resulting inflorescence is 
surpassingly beautiful. .S*. Aruncit^ is also a fine thing, 
especially the young flowers, stems, and foliage, but 
does not last as a cut flower, S. A. Kneiffi being the 
best form. For large vases the fine-leaved ^5'. gigantea 
must not be omitted, nor for smaller ones the dwarf 
aS'. Fili/pendula Jl. pi., which undoubtedly is prettiest 
when arranged with its flower-heads standing boldly 
above a setting of its own foliage. All may be used 
among other flowers, their great value consisting in the 
graceful effects they provide used with heavier flowers. 
They should all be immersed deeply in water as soon as 
cut. Pack the stems, foliage, and flowers wet. 

Statice Armeria, the pretty Sea pink, in many varieties, 
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the white being the best. The best of the others are 
•S*. latifolia, with fine foliage, and S. Limonium, both of 
which are everlasting. Sprays of the flowers are \alu- 
able for lightening hea\v arrangements. 

Tanacetum vulgare (Tansy) is generally tabooed on 
account of the smell of its foliage. But it is only when 
rubbed that a disagreeable smell is emitted. As a 
setting for very large arrangements, a few long shoots 
with leaves and flowers intact may occasionally be 
employed, and with very good effect. A variety with 
the leaves much larger, called crlsp'um, used to be 
employed by the late Miss Hope instead of ferns. 

Thididriim iniiiiis and T. m. (uUmitoldcs (Meadow 
rue) are both exceedingly useful. Some people use the 
foliage alone, but when in floN\er, inconspicuous as the 
inflorescence is, it blends with blue flowers, as campanula, 
with extremely good effect. T. afjiiUegifolium, which, 
in the type, is white, giyes also delicate blush-lilac 
flowers, is also useful alike as a flowering plant and for 
its foliage. There are several other kinds, but these, on 
the whole, are the preferable. In autumn, the leaves 
assume pretty tints. 

T'uireUn cot'difolia has flufl^y-looking heads. It is not 
so fine a plant as T. purpurea. Lasts about a week. 

Tmdescantia virginica in its raan\' varieties can be 
put to good use as a cut flower. The stems, foliage, 
and flow ers are alike good, and ma\' be employed mixed 
with irises and other seasonable flowers, or alone. They 
last well and carry well, and is, on all accounts, one of 
the plants that those who have small space for flower- 
growing should cultivate for cutting. 

TruyHi'S hirta. — More quaint than beautiful, but 
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stem, foliage, and flowers as a whole render it a 
desirable flower for autumn. Lasts a week to eight 
days. 

Trillium gi-andijlorum is a lovely flower, and with 
the leaves produces quite a charming dish of bloom. It 
mixes well with other flowers in season. 

Trollvus or Globe-flower is one of the finest of early 
summer flowers. The common T. europxus, the Lucken 
gowan of past times, is itself a desirable flower, but not 
nearly so good as T. napelRfolius and Newry Giant. 
"^Phese are yellow. Orange-coloured flowers embrace 
T. Orange Globe, T. Excelsior, and T. Gibsoni. All 
these are lovely, and no better setting need be wished 
than their own foliage, from among which the flower 
stems should rise straight up, crowned with the folded 
cups of gold or orange. They travel well, but should 
invariably be cut early in the morning, otherwise the 
sun causes the petals to fall prematui'ely. Last four to 
six days. The common Globe flower was long ago a 
favourite with North-country folks. Allan Ramsay 
mentions it as a cut flower ; and a century ago Dr 
Martyn notes how, in Westmoreland, cottagers made 
wreaths and garlands of the flowers to adorn their 
cottages. 

Tropaeolum speciositm. — Flowers and deep blue fruit 
are alike pretty, and sprays are valuable to mix with 
other flowers or with other Tropseolums, e.g., T. 
'peregrinum, T. tricolorum, and others. 

Valeriana Phu, when strongly grown, is good as a cut 
flower, its long well-furnished stems being useful to 
lighten compositions of a somewhat heavy nature. The 
petals drop soon. V. officinalis, the " Setewale " of 
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the early poets and herbalists, so-called from its smelling 
roots, is native to our own country, but withal a pretty 
Hower for cutting. 

Verbena officinaUs (Vervain), a plant which frightened 
witches, though indigenous, is worth cultivating for its 
neat little flowers on light branching sprays, which 
remind one of Gypsophila. It is used for the same 
purpose, but is suited to quite large compositions. It 
is not long-lasting, and is better in aiitumn than in 
summer. 

Veronka longifolia in blue, white, and rose (the last 
the best for cutting), has long handsome spikes capital 
for arranging with flowers of a less graceful form. V. 
subsessilis, especially the rose variety, is a dainty flower 
which has to be employed in smaller compositions than 
the other. V. amethyst'ma is a rather good blue, but 
on the whole, less desirable than the above. 

Vinca major (Periwinkle) is not truly a herbaceous 
plant, but may be noticed here. It is a really desirable 
subject in any of the colours, the foliage being distinct 
and good; also V. ?«?7(or, especially the white variety; 
and all may be satisfactorily mixed together. The last- 
named, allowed to droop over the rims of flower vessels, 
is desirable for a setting to other flowers. For laying 
on the cloth in table decorations, too, they are worth 
attention. Last five days. 

Viola tricolor (Pansy), a verv old and delightful garden 
flower, at one period dedicated to the Trinity, and 
possessed of many names indicative of the love in which 
it was held. A good cut flower, and in which many of 
the colours are charming, the fancy section in particular. 
The flowers are best arranged along with pieces of the 
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shoots, with fohage and buds attached, in deep saucer- 
shaped receptacles. A dessert-plate or a saucer forms 
a perfect receptacle. For laying on the cloth they 
are also suitable, and need no other setting than 
their own foliage. The popular bedding violas form 
another section, and among 
these there is much diversity 
of colour. They are capital 
for dinner decorations, and 
if plenty of foliage is em- 
ployed, other flowers may be 
mixed with them, such as 
sprays of woodruff', or Gypsophila' elegans. As a 
rule, the more pronounced colours should be dispensed 
with, and the more harmonious light blues, soft 
yellows, creams, and white alone employed. Last 
five days. 

V. odorata. — The violet provides an almost em- 
barrassing amount of material, but in this, as in most 
instances, the best way is to select rigidly. So fond of 
violets were the people of past generations that they ate 
them cooked and in pickles, but nowadays we would 
esteem it a barbarism to consume a flower we love so 
well. Many of the old writers on flowers are most 
particular in impressing the necessity of picking violets 
quite early in the morning, before the scent is dis- 
sipated by the sun, a violet without perfume doubt- 
less being a poor thing. The sweetest-scented of 
all is 'the old March violet, deep purple with small 
flowers, but intensely fragant. The Czar is still 
worth growing as a variety. But this, and all other 
sorts, is inferior to Princess of Wales, with its 
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large flowers on much elongated stalks, and its noble 
leafage. It possesses the singular quality of producing 
flowers not only from the " crowns ^ or centre of the 
plant, but also from the runners, consequently these 
should not be removed, as in other violets. Of double 
\iolets the best is Lady Hume Campbell, but the old 
Neapolitan, for those \sho care for perfume and colour, 
will also be grown. Violets are almost invariably 
bunched, but in bunching Princess of Wales, with its 
stalks sometimes ten or twelve inches in length, it is 
possible to produce a \erv nice arrangement without 
any of the primness usually associated with a bunch. 
This \'ariet\, too, composes well with many other 
spring flowers, e.g., crocuses, tulips, hyacinths, azaleas, 
cinerarias, and many more. Last fresh about four days. 




Method of securing Evergreens on rope. (See p. 105.) 
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the family. 



TENDER EXOTIC'S 

5CACIAS are shrubs, many of them 
producing very beautiful flowers. The 
mimosa of shops and of street-florists is 
Acacia dealhata — the yellow wattle of 
Australia — and is, perhaps, the best of 
But A. armata, A. affinis, A. grandis, 
A. platyptera, A. cordifolia, and A. riceana are also 
pretty. Acacias are best mixed with other flowers in 
season, and there are few with which they do not blend. 
They last well, travel well, and, altogether, are 
eminently desirable flowers. A. armata excels for table 
decorations, being charming with sprays of deutzia, 
flowering currants, and grape hyacinths. Lasts eight to 
ten days. 

Acalypha sanderiana provides long tassel-like crimson 
spikes, which, twisted loosely through sprays of smilax, 
make a distinct table decoration. 

Agapanthus umbellatiis is the well-known African lily, 
of which there are several varieties, as well as the typical 
blue. It goes well with other flowers of the better sort 
for vase-furnishing, and may also be used arranged with 
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a little of its own foliage, but with the heads standing 
quite clear. Funkia Sieboldi affords a good foliage. 
Agapanthus lasts quite a fortnight, and carries well. 

Allamanda includes several desirable species, of which 
A. Schotti, A. cathartica, and A. Hetidersoni are 
perhaps the best. The large flowers, the deep-tinted 
twisted buds, and the foliage are all alike valuable. 
Unfortunately, when cut, the flowers quickly fade, but, 
by arranging thein in a flat receptacle, so that a 
little water stands constantly in the short tube of 
the flower, life is lengthened considerably. For table 
decoration, allamanda is quite indispensable. If 
arranged in receptacles, silver vases are by far the best, 
but it is also pretty laid in small bunches on the 
cloth. If other flowers are used, keep them in separate 
arrangements rather than mixed. In packing alla- 
mandas, great care is necessary that the petals are not 
bruised ; and perhaps the best method of packing is to 
roll each bloom in a piece of paper, so that it cannot be 
moved or rubbed. 

Amasoniu punicea is valued for the red bracts that 
accompany the yellow flowers. The spikes are useful 
for table decoration, arranged in small glasses with a 
spray or two of asparagus or suitable fern. Lasts about 
five days. 

Anthur'mm is an extensive genus, but only useful to 
decorators on account of the brilliant spathes borne by 
a few of the species of which A. scheHzerianum in its 
many forms is the best. A. andreanum is also distinct 
and A. ferrkrense. They are effective arranged \vith 
leaves of crotons, Crotoii Keidi, for instance, or with 
Adiantu-infarlfijrn.sc. The spathes are extra long-lasting. 
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Asparagus of recent years has become indispensable 
as a decorative genus, though one has to use discretion 
as to the sorts to use. The best includes A. plumosus, 
of great value either cut with single " fronds," so-called, 
or in long shoots. A. p. nanus is not any better for 
cutting than the above. A. deflexus is distinct and 
good for mixing with a variety of flowers, and A. 
Sprengeri is one of the best when cut in long sprays, 
and even more lovely when in flower. Not the least 
remarkable trait exhibited by asparagus, especially 
by plumosus, is the long time it lasts in good 
condition, not only when the stems are in water, but 
even when kept dry, sometimes doing duty six weeks 
on end. 

A. medeloides (Myrsvphyllum asparagoides) is the well- 
known smilax, invaluable for many purposes, e.g., the 
smaller sprays for table decorating, for mixing with 
flowers ; and long sprays, which may be had twenty 
feet in length, are indispensable for church decoration, 
especially for decorating chancel screens, pillars, reading- 
desks, and pulpits. The plant is usually allowed to grow- 
up and twine round a stout linen thread ; and where the 
long sprays are required for decorating churches, the 
thread need not be pulled out. Light festoons are 
expeditiously formed by tying suitable flowers to the 
smilax with invisible wire. It is a common mistake 
to employ smilax that has been too strongly grown for 
table decoration ; that produced in poor soil, and from 
old plants, being infinitely superior, on account of the 
foliage being neater. Lasts several weeks. 

Aspidistra elatior and A. e. variegata, so extensively 
used as room plants, are of no mean value for their 
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arching leaves which add considerably to the good effect 
of compositions of flowers of the better class for draw- 
ing-rooms. The leaves last an indefinite time, a good 
substitute in summer and autumn being the handsome 
leafage of Statice latifolia. 

ArMlca mdica yields a long succession of bloom. 
Narcissiflora, for example, may be had in flower from 
October all through winter ; and many varieties, double 
as well as single — and of these the old white should not 
be overlooked — carry the succession on till summer. 
Azaleas can be used only with shorb stems, and there- 
fore must be arranged in low bowls along with Chinese 
primulas, hyacinths, Roman hyacinths, freesias, bouvar- 
dias, carnations, heaths, and flowers in season. They 
are eminently suitable for table-decorating, either in 
vases, or laid on the cloth. The flowers travel well. 
Ijast four to eight days. 

Begonias, as cut flowers, ai'e not \alued as they ought 
to be. The single tuberous begonias of the flower 
garden brighten the dull days of autumn, and the 
handsome rose-flowered doubles have no doubt a great 
future. But it is the \\ inter-flowering species and 
hybrids that afford the greatest pleasure. The ever- 
blooming semperflorens type, some years ago, was the 
best of this class ; but since the introduction of Gloire de 
Lorraine and its varieties, the place of honour must be 
given to it. Small flowering sprays of these are simply 
indispensable for table decoration and for filling small 
receptacles. Gloire de Sceaux, Adonis, Mrs Heal, and 
Winter Cheer are other desirable kinds. Some of the 
bedding kinds, e.g. Sutton's Crimson Gem, are also 
attractive and useful, flowering as they do all winter 
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and spring. la addition, some of the older kinds, 
weltoniensis, manicata, and fuch,iioide.s-, are valuable, and 
not less so because the foliage of all is desirable. Nor 
are the Rex begonias, with their handsome leaves, to be 
left out. In winter they produce flowers, but it is the 
leaves that are the more useful, one or two of these on 
occasion lending variety and charm to mixed arrange- 
ments. Last about a week. 

Boronia megastigma possesses no beauty, but the 
flower is delightfully fragrant, and on that account is 
useful to mix with othei- flowers. B. hctcrophylla, on 
the other hand, is pretty, and sprays of it are charming 
loosely arranged with acacias and other flowers that 
go well with brown, the colour of its own flowers. 

Bougainvillea glabra affords a distinct colour in 
flowers — a peculiar shade of mauve — lovely with yellow. 
Unfortunately the flowers, or rather the bracts, for the 
flowers are inconspicuous, last cut only a short time. 
When it is wanted, immerse the shoots, flowers and 
all, in water for a while before using. Lasts one to 
four days. 

Bouvardias, in white, pink, and scarlet varieties, are 
very useful during the dull months of the year. They 
are particularly so for table decorations, and for furnishing 
sprays for personal wear. Very lovely, too, is the large 
flowering Bouvardia jasminiflora in summer, with its 
large jasmine-like flowers, most charming for small 
vase furnishing, and lasting fresh about a week. 

Caladium is valuable chiefly for beautiful foliage, 
which unfortunately does not always stand well when 
cut. The pretty little C. argyrites is charming mixed 
with many kinds of flowers that require lightening. Of 
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the large leaved kinds, those with white and green 
foliage are the most suitable. Last one to three days. 

Cnlceoltiria, in what is termed the herbaceous section, is 
of little value cut, unless the self colours, which ought to 
be more generally gro\Mi. The old C. (impkwic/iidis is 
lovely ; and C. fiichs'ifoU((, which flowers in winter, is 
distinct. Bloom, in order to last, as soon as cut must 
be placed in water. 

CumeU'in has suffered eclipse during the past twenty 
years ; but doubtless a flower possessed -of so much 
beauty will yet regain its position as a cut flower. 
Where blooms can be cut with pieces of the stalk and 
foliage attached, and nicely arranged, there is no 
dubiet\' as to their value. Clumdlcri and Donclrhiari 
are varieties of distinct beauty of form and colour, and 
nothing has yet surpassed alba plena. Lady Hume's 
Blush is also suitable for cutting. If cut young, the 
flowers do not require to be ^vired for home use ; but if 
to be sent a distance, it is a safe precaution. The 
camellia is one of the few flowers that needs cotton- 
wadding as a packing ; but it may be dispensed w ith if 
large sheets of stout packing-paper are folded in narrow 
folds, and then partl\- opened out and laid under and 
aboye the flowers, where it acts as a spring and keeps the 
flowers in their places \s'ithout crushing. Lasts five to 
ten days. 

Canna hxlica. — Cannas of the large floAvered section 
are gloriously beautiful cut with stalks full length, and 
own foliage intact. The leaves may be used with other 
flowers too, all types, green and coloured, being alike 
useful. The flowers do not travel well. Lasts a long 
time if cut yomig. 
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Cc/u.sitt plmmmi, when the strain is of good quality, is 
a fairly satisfactory flower for cutting. Like Princes'- 
feather and others of the same family, its floral plumes 
are dried for winter use. Lasts an indefinite time. 

Centropogon lucyanus, with deep rose flowers in 
terminal clusters, borne on arching stems, affords 
valuable material for drawing-room decoration during 
autumn and early winter. Lasts four to six days. 

Ch/roiihi Ivifcra has neat rosy flowers \\'ith con- 
spicuous yellow stamens, the flower stalks long and 
slender. It is of much merit for cutting. 

Chrysanthemums are so well known that one can 
hardly hope to make any remarks that are not stale. 
Those who depend on material purchased from florists 
are certain always to get the pick of varieties so far as 
colour is concerned. In private collections, however, 
there is this advantage, that many beautiful varieties, 
which for trade reasons are never put on the market, 
are within reach of the home decorator. For ex- 
ample, we never see now Mrs Judge Benedict, a lovely 
anemone variety. Miss Ijibby Allen, an old-fashioned 
Japanese, nor Mrs Field, a dainty single, in shops. In 
the employment of chrysanthemums for home decora- 
tion, their use, to a great extent, is determined by the 
variety. Thus, in the case of the ball-shaped Mrs 
Bundle, Mrs Dixon, and Mr Geo. Glenny, each of which 
possesses weakly stems that bend with the weight of 
the blooms, the only method of arranging with even 
moderately long stems is to permit them to preserve 
their drooping habit, and produce broad effects rather 
than attempt to exhibit the individual beauties of the 
flowers. With short stems, arranged in small vessels, 
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or employed for table decorations, or laid on the cloth, 
or wired for festoons, for floral balls, or for basket fur- 
nishing, the indi\'iduality of each is entirely preserved. 
With regard to the huge blooms of the Japanese section, 
they, as a rule, are not of much value from a decorative 
point of view, and, perhaps, exhibit their large pro- 
portioned charms best when cut with short stems, and 
arranged as specimen blooms. When cut with long 
stems, the foliage needs thinning to contribute the Ijest 
effect. Trade growers employ a method of massing 
these that may be noted here. When several blooms 
are to be arranged in one stand, they place each in a 
tin tube filled with water, and fix the tubes, as many as 
are needed, in a common i-eceptacle. Medium blooms 
of se\en to eight inches diameter are useful, and these 
can be easily arranged on long or on short stalks, in 
any good form of vase. One of the most satisfactory 
methods of employing chrysanthemums is to choose 
blooms of different sizes, the smaller being the taller, 
and the larger cut with shorter stems. Chi-ysanthemums 
satisfactorily lend themselves to mix with other foliage 
and flowers ; yellow, bronze, brown, and red being very 
effective set up with the browned foliage of oak, beech, 
sweet chestnut, ferns, etc. .V table decoration composed 
of Source d'Or and Mrs Dixon chrysanthemums, beech, 
sweet chestnut, and coloured leaves of rose Crimson 
Boursault is pretty, and affords an example of what is 
meant. Many of the colours of chrysanthemum, like 
those of the phlox, are valueless for decorating, and 
others that are eff'ecti\e ha\e to be used with much 
discretion. Some of the old-fashioned pompones cannot 
be dispensed with ; bunched stems of orange Rosinante 
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and pink Rosinante being all that can be desired for vase 
furnishing. Single varieties require careful selection, so 
many of them being worthless for decorating. Lovely 
is the white and soft yellow Mary Anderson, both being 
indispensable. Mrs Field, already noted, is really 
exquisite ; and, as a large flowered form, E. Pegram, 
with the outer petals rose and the central florets green, 
is very beautiful. Those who do not cultivate the 
anemone section should at least procure Lady Margaret 
and Miss Annie Lowe, both of much beauty of form. 
The flowers travel well without any special care, and the 
cut blooms sometimes last six weeks, but in general from 
one to four weeks. 

Cineraria, in the improved starry forms of the crucida 
hybrids, provides the loveliest of flowers ; some of the 
light blue, the pink, and the white varieties, with the 
central florets differently coloured from the outer ray 
petals, being quite first-rate. Cut either with long 
stems for large vases, or with short ones for table 
decorating, they are alike useful. They travel well, too ; 
but must be well refreshed with water before wrapping 
them in paper, and never allowed to flag, which is 
extremely harmful to them. These blend with other 
flowers in season — azalea, hyacinth, and others — much 
better than do those with large blooms. 

Cissus discolor, in long sprays, is in\aluable for 
adorning trumpet glasses, or for laying on the cloth in 
dinner-table decorations ; in the latter case, the ends of 
the shoots, which are furnished with quite small leaves, 
being best. C. antarctica and C. rhomboides are green- 
leaved species, both of which are useful and long lasting. 

Citrios Aicrantium. — The orange is so largely identified 
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with the marriage ceremony that \\e forget it is not 
only a pretty flower, but also a .sxseetly aromatic one, 
with foliage almost as nicely scented. The flowers last 
about a week. 

Clematis indivisa lobata is one of the grandest of flowers 
for cutting, and may be used either cut in small clusters 
for decorating tables, or in long sprays for vase-furnish- 
ing, and for decorating mantel-pieces, panels, or pictures. 
Lasts three to fi\e days. 

Clcrodendron fallax is the finest of this genus, its 
scarlet inflorescence being useful for table decorations 
laid on the cloth. C. .y>cciosu)n is brilliant, but not so 
much so as C. .spkndois, a plant, however, that one 
hardly c\er sees in flower. Last about four days. 

CUviti inbi'uda {Iminitophijlhtm) is now a greatly 
improved flower. The colours of all are of the miniatum 
or orange-apricot shade, which was called orange-tawny 
three hundred \ears ago, and therefore invaluable, as 
being a colour rarelv met with in flowers. The trusses, 
cut with steins like amarvUis, are verv liandsome ; while 
the flowers, detached and used in small bowls, or as 
tal)le-decorating material, can also be recommended. 
The flowers last a long time. 

Crassuld coccinea is a sweetly perfumed flower, useful 
for small glass furnishing, and requires no setting. 
The flowers last a ^'ery long time. 

Cr'/iiiiiii includes several lovely species, C. PoioelU, 
with its white \ariety, being lo\-el\-. C. muckoyanmn 
has enormous blooms, and C. MiwOicani is a lovely and 
fragrant species. They are all splendid for drawing- 
room decoration, the flowers opening on the trusses one 
after another during a long time. They require 
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careful packing, the blooms to be wrapped individually 
in soft paper, and carefully arranged in the package. 

Crocosmia impcrialh is one of these flowers, of 
which the stems, leaves, and foliage are all alike 
good for cutting. The remarks on montbretia apply 
to this. 

Croton, or Codixum, as it is now called, is useful for 
the brilliant foliage of many of the species, some, 
like anguMifolium, producing narrow leaves, or slightly 
broader, as Queen Victoria, or with broad and large 
lea\'es, as Rcidi. For arranging with orchids and many 
other stove-flowers, crotons are quite indispensable, the 
leaves lasting fresh a long time. 

Cyclamen perskum is an old garden plant almost 
unchanged till about forty years ago, the flowers being 
now larger, improved in form, and with longer stems 
and prettier leaves. The flowers are charming for table 
decorations, and can always be used with own foliage, 
not mixed with the flowers, but just a few employed as 
a setting, the flowers standing up above them. They 
travel splendidly, and last well. The flowers are always 
pulled in order to preserve the corms, the hard piece at 
the end of the stem being cut oft" before the flowers are 
arranged. liast a week. 

Cypenis laaciis and C. altermfolius, with its \ariegated 
form, are useful for mixing with flowers in large glasses ; 
both should be completely immersed in water for some 
time previous to setting them up. Tiny growths of the 
last named are useful on occasion for mixing with 
flowers in table decorations. Last one to four days. 

Cytisus Jilipes, a pea-flowered plant, with fragrant 
white blooms, is desirable in even small collections. It 
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is useful for all purposes. C. racemosus is a better 
known plant ; its yellow flowers are less fragrant. 

Daphne indica, though of little beauty as a flower, is 
so sweet that on that account it may find a place here. 

D'uinthus Caryophyllus. — Carnations are greenhouse 
plants in winter and spring, the nialmaison section at all 
seasons. The finest of these for cutting is the original 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, with blush flowers, and the 
pink variety. Other desirable sorts are Maggie Hodgson, 
Princess May, President I^oubet, Mrs Martin Smith, 
Thora, Sault, Mercia, and King Oscar. To these should 
be added Cecilia, Uriah Pike, Lady Hermione, Lady 
Nina Balfour, and Hildegarde, of the ordinary carnation. 
Tree carnations, which afford bloom during winter and 
early spring, include in their varieties some lovely flowers, 
the most popular being Mrs T. W. Lawson ; but 
Enchantress, Prosperity, Lady Carlisle, America, Melba, 
and Mrs S. J. Brooks are also very fine sorts. It is 
permissible to associate with these many other flowers 
in season. They, as w^ell as malmaisons, are lovely used 
with long stems, a single flower on each, arranged in 
funnel glasses. With short stems, they are pretty set up 
in bowds, or the latter singly for table decorations. All 
are in request for personal wear. 

The blooms, in order to travel well, should have the 
stems stood two hours in water previous to packing, 
and the flowers, when ready, enveloped in a sheet of 
paper. For malmaisons, some people use a piece of 
cardboard, perforated, to let the stalk pass through, 
and fix the cardboard to press against the bloom, to 
keep the petals from falling down. Each flower should 
be wrapped in paper, and packed one layer deep. 
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Dipladenia att'ords some nice material, the colours 
being distinct. 

Dracxna, like croton, is useful for its foliage, of 
which there is a great variety. The narrow-leaved, 
dark coloured kinds are perhaps the most useful ; but 
the D. terminally type is also good, and the curious D. 
godsejifiana is also of value. Of those with green leaves, 

D. indivisa may be named. They last cut a long time. 
Epacris furnishes distinct material for cutting, and, 

as it yields long sprays, is useful for furnishing medium- 
sized funnel-shaped glasses. A good selection embraces 

E. miniata splendent! and the forms of E. hyacwdhma. 
Last five days. 

Epiphylluni tni7icatum, of which there are many 
varieties, is a delightful subject for table decoration, 
and sprays may also be used in small bowls. Lasts a 
week. 

Ericas are a vast host ; but for cut flowers a very small 
selection suffices, the Ericii ventrkosa group, E. cavai- 
di-shiana, and E. wilhnoreana at least. They are charm- 
ing for spray-making and for table-decorating. Last a 
week to ten days. 

Eiicharis' amazonua is the best of this genus, the 
flowers being largely used in the construction of wreaths. 
Cut with long spikes, it, moreo^■er, affords very useful 
material for vase-decorating, two or three of its own 
leaves, or those of aspidistra, providing a suitable 
setting, or it may be used alone. The flowers are easy 
to arrange, and they require to be packed in single 
layers to send a distance, using crumpled paper for 
packing. Lasts four to' six days. 

Eupatorium weinmannianiom is the best of this genus, 
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and is of considerable value during the early winter 
months ; grown with long stems, the clustered white 
heads of bloom lend a grace to many arrangements of 
flowers. E. ianthhmm flowers in spring, having reddish 
flowers, but not so valuable. K. r'qxiriuin is fragrant, 
with white flowers clustered on the stems. They all last 
well. The first named is now called E. i/iicnuitkwii. 

Euphurhiu pidchcrrimu (better known as poinsettia) 
is one of the most brilliantly coloured of winter 
flowering exotics. Cut with long stems, it is splendid 
for furnishing large \'ases, and with short stems for 
small ones, one head in each. It is also used for table 
decoration. The ends of the stems are usually charred 
as soon as cut, or else the stems plunged in boiling 
water. When these precautions are not taken, the 
bracts quickly droop. 

E. fulgens is the old E. jacquhufiont, which, when 
grown with long shoots, is also a glorious flower for 
arranging \\\\h others in season, but the scarlet is so 
pronounced that caution needs to be exercised in its use. 
It, too, should be treated with boiling water, as noted 
above. 

E'/cns rcpcns is sometimes used for table decorations. 
Of this there is a pretty variegated \arietv, and one with 
minute foliage. Shoots of F'niin iiidiai are occasionally 
useful for mixing with other material in ver\- large \ases. 

Franvlicca tahjdmi is rather a good blue-flowered 
plant, though the flowers are somewhat short-lived. It 
is cut in short sprays with its own foliage, which is a 
tender green. Lasts four days. 

Frccsia refructa alba is considered the best of this 
genus, but the yellowish F. Lcichtlhii is equally pretty. 
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Cut with long stems, the curiously arranged floral trusses 
look well in mixture with other winter and spring 
flowering plants, such as tulips, ccelogyne, cypripedium, 
and others. It is a deliciously perfumed, long-lasting 
flower. 

Fuchsias are by no means so popular for cutting as 
they were thirty years ago. At the same time, white 
and red varieties of the Madame Cornelisson type in 
singles and Mrs E. G. Hill in doubles are not to be 
despised. The foliage of these sorts is good ; and either 
arranged in not too large receptacles, without admixture 
of other flowers, or blended with others, they are by 
no means ineffective. Last four to six days. 

Gardcniajlorida and G. radicans are the two best species 
to cultivate, the double flowers being valued for button- 
holes. Cut with their own glossy-green foliage, and 
arranged in small receptacles, they may occasionally be 
placed in large apartments, but their heavy perfume 
renders them less acceptable than many other white 
flowers. 

Gerbera Jamesoni is so distinct in colouring that for 
vase-furnishing it can hardly be dispensed with. The 
flower, like composites generally, lasts a long time, 
travels well, and, in fact, has no bad qualities. When 
properly acclimatised, the plant will probably thrive 
out-of-doors. Lasts fresh a week. 

Gloriosa superba, alike for its unique colouring and the 
form of its flowers, is a truly acceptable flower for 
decorating tables in autumn. The flowers may be 
either laid on the cloth with ■ smilax, or arranged in 
small bowls with Francoa ramosa, Gypsophila, orchids 
in season, or merely set up with a little fern or asparagus. 
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To travel, it requires to be most carefully packed, in 
order that the flowers, without being loose enough to 
move, are not unduly crushed. 

Gloxinias are exceedingly varied in colour and 
markings ; but since the drooping-flowered section has 
given place to the upright-flowered, all are useful, and 
especially for table decorations. Remain fresh two to 
five days. 

Heliotrope is used essentially for its fragrance ; but 
there are now several \'arieties, white and dark coloured, 
that are of some value as cut flowers. As soon as cut, 
the stalks should be placed in water. It is by no means 
long lasting. 

Hibiscus rosa-slncnsis, though fugacious, is yet worth 
mentioning, on account of its rose-like blooms. 

Hippeastrum, usually called amaryllis, and of which 
there is an infinite variety, affords glorious material. 
It might be assumed, from the hollow stems, that as a 
cut flower, hippeastrums would quickly fade ; but that is 
not the case, for if cut when the fii-st bloom is opening 
they last fresh for Avceks, or until the last has expanded 
and decayed. They are best set up with long stems, 
and with very little foliage, that of cli\ia being suitable. 
The flowers may also be used singly in small glasses, 
but much of their splendid beauty is lost in this way. 
The flowers, though very large, tra\-el well. My own 
method is to A\Tap each bloom in paper, drawing it 
somewhat together, and, after each expanded flower on a 
stem has been thus treated, another sheet of paper is 
\\ rapped round the whole. When unpacked they look 
somewhat depressed, but quickly revi\e once the stems 
ai-e placed in lukewarm, but never hot, water. 
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Humea elegans, as a first-rate pot plant and for out- 
door borders in summer, is rapidly obtaining recog- 
nition, and the status it lost twenty-five to thirty years 
ago is being regained. In the cut state it is superior 
to Gypsophila, and, in fact, is in the front rank (or it 
ought to be) of all flowers for cutting. Colours vary 
somewhat, those of a rosy-salmon or a ruddy-brown 
being preferable to others. A bunch with a few trusses 
of Calceolaria ample^ricaulw added is quite lovely. The 
blue branching Larkspur, and light blue late Del- 
phinums ; clear crimson carnations ; creamy and scarlet 
sweet peas ; the chestnut-coloured Rosie Chrysan- 
themum, are other combinations that are simple and 
first-rate. For table decorations humeas are particu- 
larly useful. The sprays last an indefinite time, being 
practically everlasting. Foliage and flowers are scented 
with an odour liked by some and disliked by others. 

Hymenocallis macrustephana is, of this genus, perhaps 
the best for cutting, the ivory-white flowers being 
sweetly perfumed. It is useful for bouquet-making, and 
for vase-decoration generally. The flowers require 
careful packing, being easily bruised. Lasts five to six 
days. 

Ixora, in almost all its species, is suitable for vase- 
furnishing, the distinct orange-colour making it invalu- 
able. The trusses last longest when cut with rather 
short stems. 

Jasminum grandiflorum is exceedingly sweetand pretty ; 
a o-ood companion to it is J. odoratissimum, with yellow 
flowers ; while /. gracillimum, with very small white 
flowers, deliciously perfumed, is desirable for mixing with 
other flowers. The foliage of all is useful. /. Sambac 
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fl. pi. is a fragrant and loveh' flo\\'er which, on account 
of its strong perfume, must be used sparingly. Last 
three to five days. 

Lacliciial'ui is not much used cut, and the flowers are 
useful only arranged among others. L. Nehoni is, 
perhaps, the best. 

Lajxigcrid is not so much employed at present as 
formerly, when the wax-like blooms were wired and 
turned tube upwards for bouquet- making. Cut in 
sprays, and arranged with the flowers drooping naturally 
o\'cr the rims of glasses, red and white forms are equally 
desirable. These keep fresh a very long time. 

Liboniajioribunda is perhaps seldom used in the cut 
state. It is, however, useful during winter, the yellow 
and orang-e flowers blending well with other short- 
stalked flowers. 

NepentJtc-i, where the\- are grown in quantity, may 
1)0 used effectively bv allowing the pitchers to droop 
over the rims of the receptacles in which they are 
placed. The small green forms are useful, but the\' 
lack the beauty of the coloured sorts. 

Xcr'nic Hdrn'icnftis (the Guernsey Lily), A^. FothergiUi 
vi/ijnr, and X. lii'gini.'t, which produce their flowers in 
advance of the leaves, are of much value where flowers 
of the highest type are essential. Last one to two weeks. 

OjcaJis cerniiii (Bei-muda buttercup) is as fine as the 
marsh marigold, and well adapted to vase-furnishing 
and table decorations. Lasts fi\-c days. 

Panrrafiiim, an old denizen of our gardens, yields 
pretty white and aneet flowers, P. maritivmm and 
p. Ulyr'uum being alike fine. The flowers are suited 
to all kinds of floral pm-poses, florists wiring the 
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single blooms for bouquets and wreaths. It is closely 
allied to Hymenocallis, but not so fine. Lasts four to 
six days. 

Pelargoniums, as employed for cutting, are largely 
hybrids and seedling varieties from hybrids. The most 
brilliant are to be found in the zonal section, which may 
be had in flower in all seasons of the year, being most 
valuable during the winter months, when the colours of 
the flowers are deepened and refined, according as the 
variety is a dark or a light one. Some discretion must 
be exercised as to colours, because many, especially those 
derived from the Continent, are strange rather than 
beautiful. There are, however, lovely tones of rose 
and pink, and reds of much brilliance. The plants for 
cutting must be thoroughly well cultivated, in order to 
secure at once large flowers and long stems, which, 
compared with short stems, makes a difference in efifect 
that must be seen to be comprehended. Medium-sized 
trusses, if the pips (by which name the individual 
flowers are called) are large, are superior to monstrous 
trusses composed of small pips ; and a few, with only two 
or three pips expanded, worked in with the others, 
lightens arrangements. The stems should be long 
enough to stand quite clear of foliage, which may be 
selected from the plants or from ivy-leaf geraniums, 
which makes a good setting. If the flowers are at all 
old, a drop of floral gum in the centre of each pip makes 
them hang together longer, but it does not restore the 
lustre that young flowers alone possess. Perhaps no 
flowers travel worse than these. Gumming, in the first 
place, is essential, the flowers must be young, and the 
boxes filled with one layer only. Place packing-paper, 
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crumpled, in the bottom of the box, and pieces of the 
same between the trusses, finishing with another sheet, 
when the flowers will usually arrive fresh and unharmed. 
Last three days to a week. Some of the doubles are 
valuable, e.g. Hermione and F. V. Raspail. 

Ivy-leaf pelargoniums are pretty, but many novelties 
are much too prim and formal for cutting. In 
Galilee we possess a shade of pink that is very lovely. 
Souvenir de C. Turner is a charming deep rose, and the 
old Madame Crousse cannot be dispensed with, being so 
useful for table decorations. Own foliage is suitable for 
these, and the very old single white is not to be despised 
from the foliage point of \'iew. 

Of show pelargoniums, the best type is that called 
"decorative," many sorts of these being used for cut flowers. 
The foliage, when well formed and healthy, is desirable 
as a setting. It may be noted, as a useful hint, that a 
little sulphate of ammonia in the w ater with which the 
plants are watered brightens the colours to a noticeable 
degree. Last as zonals. Rollison^s Unique, if still in 
existence, yields s\\ eet, crimson flowers and good foliage, 
and many of the species are noteworthy for pretty 
flowers and deliciously perfumed foliage. Of such are 
the oak-leaved {querdfoliurn'), Fair Helen ; fern-leaved ; 
rose-scented {capitatum). Lady Plymouth ; lemon- 
scented (citriodormii) ; Lady Scarborough ; peppermint- 
scented (hbaturn) ; and nutmeg-scented. 

Phyllocadus speciofiin.shmifi is the exceedingly brilliant 
old-time cactus. It is chiefly valuable for table-deco- 
rating, and may be used with the white, yellow, and 
other varieties, all of which are lovely. In packing, 
each bloom should l)e rolled in a piece of paper, in a 
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manner to compress the flower into slight bulk. Lasts 
fresh two or three days. 

Plumbago rosea has flowers of a lovely rose colour, 
and is well worth cultivating solely for table decoration. 
It is charming arranged with sprays of smilax. Its one 
drawback is the short time it remains fresh after cutting ; 
and for using the same evening, the flower should be 
cut early in the day, and immersed in water till required, 
the sprays being returned to water after dinner, and left 
till again needed. Lasts a very short time. P. capensis 
is a charming shade of blue. 

Polianthes tuherosa. — The well-known tuberose is used 
in immense quantities, the flowers, as a rule, being 
removed from the spike, and each wired. For private 
use the flowers are best left intact, and the whole stem 
cut, and arranged just a few with other flowers, when 
their strong perfume will not be objectionable. Lasts 
one or two weeks. 

Primula sinensis in some respects is superior to 
cineraria, with which, to some extent, it competes. Both 
the large flowered and those of the stellate section are 
charming with their own sweet-scented leaves. The 
large flowered varieties, white, rose, and scarlet, are first- 
rate for table decorations, either set up in low bowls or 
laid on the cloth. The stellate forms which possess the 
better foliage are more suitable for arranging in vases a 
little taller than bowls, and they are specially desirable 
for mixing with azaleas and other flowers in season. 
The flowers travel not at all well, but by the aid of 
gum they are made to hold to the calyx. The large 
flowered section requires to be packed in single layers in 
small boxes ; but less care is needed in the case of the 
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others, which may be bunched and wrapped in paper, 
and in this way forwarded satisfactorily. Last four or 
five days. 

Rhododendron produces invaluable material, striking 
and attractive flowers being borne by some of the 
Himalayan species, e.g. R. Dalhousi, R. Fakvneri, and 
R. vehehiaunm, and many hybrids, of which R. Countess 
of Haddington is the best known. Many are deliciously 
perfumed. The smaller flowered R. javdiikum hybrids 
are also most useful, especially for table decorating. 
Last six to ten days. 

RicJiardia afrieana is the oldest known species of this 
handsome genus. It is the well-known Arum Lily, of 
which several varieties are now cultivated. It is to be 
had all the year round, though it is most useful 
in winter and spring. There is no purpose for 
which flowers are used for which the arum cannot be 
employed. It may be cut with long stems or short, 
arranged A\ith its own foliage, or mixed with other 
flowers and foliage, and is never inefi^ective. It is, how- 
ever, perhaps never more effective than when arranged, 
large spathes with long stems along with smaller ones, 
and others on the point of opening, and a few of the 
smallest of its own lea\'es. It is employed in church 
decorations, in which enormous quantities are used, es- 
pecially at Easter. The flowers travel exceedingly well 
tied in bunches of four to eight, according to size. Posies 
of a ivw flowers, tied \vith satin ribbon, have been worn at 
balls, and its value in wreath-making is too «ell known to 
require repeating. Young flo^vers last a week to ten days. 
R. eUwiiana is a distinct yellow form, with dark coloured 
base, and there are hybrid varieties, cream-coloured, etc. 
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Riv'tna hitmilis may be mentioned, on account of its 
currant-like clusters of red fruits. 

Russelia juncea is useful for the rush-like branches 
when bare of flowers as well as when they are out. 
It mixes well with other flowers, and, indeed, it is 
chiefly used as a setting to others. 

Salvia has lost repute, but S. splendens is so brilliant 
and so fine as a cut flower that a few plants should 
be kept in bloom during winter to supply flowers. 
Lasts about four days. 

Sarracenia Drwmmondi and S. Jlava yield peculiar 
looking but notwithstanding useful flowers. 

ScMzanthus pinnatus and S. loisetonensis are both 
useful, the quaint-looking flowers blending well with 
others, and last nearly a week. 

Solarium capsicastrum, for its berries, can hardly be 
dispensed with, though not so useful as many other 
plants. S.Jasminoides is very distinct and exceedingly 
pretty, the tinted blue-white flowers in clusters 
being charming, and the sprays of foliage not without 
value. 

Sprehelia Jhrmosisswna is the old Jacobtea Lily, a 
glowing crimson flower, of quaint form, but indispensable 
for cutting. Lasts one to three weeks. 

Stcphanotis Jlotibunda, with its strongly odorous 
flowers in pretty trusses, is now not so popular as in 
times past. At the same time, arranged with its own 
foliage in sprays, it is well worth employing. Single 
trusses are best arranged in flat receptacles, never losing 
sight of the fact that the foliage as well as the flower is 
beautiful. The flowers require careful packing, as 
rubbing damages and discolours them. Lasts a week. 
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SUrftocarpus hybrids are of much value, arranged in 
small receptacles for table decorations, or for apart- 
ments. The colours are distinct and striking, and the 
blooms are durable. Lasts a week. 

Tahernxmontana coronarht Jl. pi. produces trusses 
of exquisite white flowers, suitable for small glasses, 
bouquets, or cross-making. The foliage is suitable as a 
setting. Lasts about five days. 

Trachclospenium jasmhundcs yields pretty trusses of 
small white flowers in summer. Sprays are charming. 

Vallota purpurea, the Scarborough Lily of gardens, 
produces in its umbels of reddish scarlet floweis splendid 
material for cutting. It may be used \\ith the Guernsey 
Lilv and the Belladona Lily with good effect. Lasts 
well. 

Watsonia, which in aspect resembles the gladiolus, 
includes a selection of desirable flowers for cutting. 
IF. Ardcruci is a charming \-ariety, with pure white flowers 
arranged on very long spikes. Coloured species are 
W. aiig'uata, W humUh, W. murgucrita. They travel 
well, are long lasting, and, as a rule, should be arranged 
as gladiolus, a few spikes together. 

Zingiber officinale, on account of the aromatic 
perfume emitted by the foliage, and for the value of the 
latter for mixing with other flowers, deserves mention. 
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SHRUBS 



HERE is an unsuspected wealth of 
material in the flowers, the foliage, the 
fruits, and the stems of woody vegeta- 
tion. The treatment of the members 
of this class does not vary much the 
one from the other, consequently the remarks that 
follow will be general. Shoots with flowers, as well as 
with foliage only, must be placed in water immediately 
after cutting ; if left a while, immersion in hot water 
may be necessary. Peeling the bark, or scraping it off" 
a little way above the cut end of the stem, is considered 
helpful in the case of all woody-stemmed subjects, 
water ascending more freely when so treated, and the 
ends of the stems cut aslant is also advantageous. 
They nearly all remain fresh a week to ten days. 

And?'omeda Jhribunda is the best of this genus, the 
pretty white flowers being exceedingly useful. 

Artemisia Ahrotanum (Southernwood, lads' love, 
appleringie, etc.) is delightfully aromatic. It used to be, 
and perhaps is still, carried in the hand to church, and 
admitted to nosegays as a means of preventing infection. 
A. pontica is also sweet and pretty. 
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Arumlinaria. — Bamboos are now divided up into 
several sections. Good hardy subjects are A. japonka, 
A. S'lmoni, A. Fortunci, and Phyllostachys nigra. Cut 
above the lower nodes, to allow entrance of water to the 
stems. At best they are not long lasting. 

Aza/cii, now merged in Rhododendron, yields splendid 
material, e.g. A. puntica, A\ith sweet, yellow flowers, 

A. mollis, in great variety, and all lovely and suited for 
table decorations. Ghent azaleas are remarkable, too, 
for their autumnal colouring. The flowers travel well, 
my own practice being to pack no others with them, and 
making the trusses pack each other. Shoots cut when 
the buds are the size of almonds, and placed in water 
in a hot-house, have the flowers open in a week or ten days. 

Arxira microphylla is first-rate as a foliage subject, 
the flowers, though sweet, being inconspicuous and 
almost hidden. 

Berher'i.s provides a mass of rich material, flowers, 
foliage, stems, and fruit. B. Aquifoliiim, the well-known 
mahonia, yields, during the whole year, foliage of 
wonderfrd shades of green and ruddy colours from 
bronze to crimson. B. A. rotundifolia Hcrvciji is much 
finer as a green foliage subject, but it does not colour. 

B. tiri-siata is late flowering, and provides in its red 
stems, as well as foliage, which is also fine in spring, 
good material for winter. B. Dancini, with its orange 
flowers, B. .stenophyUa, B. icdUuhiunn, and B. duleis, are 
all good, and B. Thinhergi the best coloured of all. 
B. vulgaris, the common barberry, produces very lovely 
coral berries, which are suitable for vases, for table, and 
for church decorations. There is, too, a dark-leaved 
variety that is particularly fine during summer. 
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Buddlea globosa is ([uite indispensable, producing as 
it does its yellow globe-shaped inflorescence for months 
on end. B. Colvillei is bell-shaped, rosy red, and fine, and 
B. vai-iabilis pink and orange on long sprays : all are useful. 

Buxtis sempeixdrcns, the common box, is valuable for 
furnishing ropes of evergreens for church and other 
decorations. There are many species, but none so 
satisfactory as this, the commonest of all. 

Cxsalphtia japonica is very handsome, flowers and 
foliage alike, but care must be exercised in handling it, 
lest the thorns with which it is liberally endowed pierce 
the hands of the operator. It is a beautiful and dis- 
tinctly good flower for furnishing small vases. 

Calycanthus Jioridus and C. occidcntalis are remarkable 
for their strongly aromatic, quaint-looking flowers. C. 
prxcox {Chimonanthus fragrans) flowers during winter, 
and, though the flowers are inconspicuous, they are 
delightfully sweet. 

Carpenteria calvfornka, with white flowers in bunches 
like single roses, is one of the loveliest of shrubs. 

Caryopter'is Mastacanthus yields aromatic-scented 
blue flowers in autumn, the leaves being grey-tinted and 
scented also. 

Cassinia fulvida is useful during winter for its pretty 
sprays of yellow foliage on yellow stems. 

Ceanothit^ dentatus is well known for its pretty blue 
flowers, and C. aziircus, of which Gloire de Versailles is 
a good form. There is a very large number of sorts, 
mostly of Continental origin, white, rose, and blue 
shades, and all useful. 

Chionanthits virginica, from the shape of its pretty 
white flowers, is called the Fringe Tree. 
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C'hdi.syja temuta produces a profusion of white trusses 
of delightfully scented flowers. The foliage, too, is 
sweet-scented and pretty. The flowers travel well, and 
are invaluable alike for house decoration, for wreaths, 
and nosegays. It sometimes flowers twice a year. 

Cisttis villosufi, C. crispus, and C. ladtm'rfeni.'i, where 
they succeed, afford pretty single flowers, not long- 
lasting however. 

Ckiiuith in nearly all its kinds is of the first \alue. 
Clematis Vitalba, the old-fashioned White Vine, yields 
long sprays of pretty flowers, and later, the curious 
feathered seed vessels called " Grandfather's Beard." 
C. tnoiitana, in early summer, is equally useful ; while 
C. Vit/ccllu, the Virgin's Bower, is also pretty. C. 
Jackmani is perhaps the best of the large flowered 
section, flowers, buds, foliage alike lovely ; but the 
varieties are interminable. C. jiaiiiciihda is a charming 
small flowered form, of much value in autumn. These 
last fresh onlv a short time. 

Clcthra cancscoi.s and C. almfoVui are both charming 
subjects, the latter perhaps the better for vase furnishing, 
its long racemes of pretty white flowers in September 
rendering it superior to the other. 

Cor HUH includes many valuable species. C. Mas. 
is one of the earliest to flower, the tiny yellow flowers 
being rather pretty. C. sanguineus the dogwood, if 
cut down annually in spring, provides richly coloured 
wands, most useful during winter. The berries, in 
clusters, are also pretty. C. alba Spathii has lovely 
coloured foliage. C.Jlorida, C. capltata (Benthaiinafra- 
gifera), and C. Kousa yield large flowers, and the latter 
pretty berries in winter. 
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Corylopsi^ spicata and C. pmiciflora are charming 
hazel-like plants, good for mixing with other flowers in 
season in early summer. 

Cotoneaster (for berries) is perhaps best represented 
by C. microphylla, C. Simonsii, and the free-like 
C. frigkla. 

Cydoniu gives many sorts, the best of which is C. 
Maulci, with orange-scarlet flowers arranged on long 
flexile shoots. C.japonka, on account of its flowering 
early, and for the variety of colours it produces, is also 
acceptable. They are desirable for mixing with apple 
bloom, pears, plums, etc. Cut in the bud, and aflbrded 
a warm temperature, the flowers open in the course 
of a few days. Cydonia is now merged in Pyrus. 

Cytisus includes the common broom, C. scoparius, 
which, with the variety andreanus, is perhaps the best 
of the genus. Long or short shoots wreathed in flowers 
are glorious in summer ; and during autumn and winter 
the green stems are almost as valuable for church and 
other decorations. A companion plant is the Spanish 
broom, C. albus, lovely mixed with C. andreanus. No 
shrubs carry better than these. 

Dabneda polifolia in variety, the Irish heath, the 
white flowered being particularly beautiful, and for 
table decoration unsurpassed in its season. 

Daphie is a genus remarkable for deliciously scented 
flowers. D. Cneorum, D. Mezereum album, D.Jionlana, 
rather a dull flower, and D. Laureola, with greenish 
flowers and good foliage, are the best. They are early 
flowering, and therefore very useful. 

Deutzia is best known by the forcing species, D. 
gracilis, which, however, is quite hardy. If a fe«- shoots 
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are cut hard back each hpriug, Jong shoots are produced 
which the following season are wreathed with pretty 
white flowers. Unfortunately, when expanded, they do 
not travel well ; but if cut when the buds are at the 
point of bursting, the flowers, when open, do not shed. 
They open perfectly in water, and force readily cut 
as early as March, and placed in a warm temperature. 
Long sprays are delightful arranged with lilacs or 
other seasonable flowers, and short pieces are suitable 
for dinner decorations with azaleas ; and for wreath- 
making, the white buds with young foliage are very use- 
ful. Other good deutzias are Lemoinel, crcnata Jl. pi., 
Watenri, and WcUsu, all of which possess an upright 
habit. The stems of bhe two last named are pink- 
barked in winter, and require pruning like the others. 

Dicrvilla is the name now given to Weigela, of 
which there is quite a large number of sorts from which 
to choose, varying from white to intense maroon in 
colour. The plants should be sufficiently pruned each 
year, to induce the production of long and strong shoots, 
which are furnished in early summer with trusses of 
flowers. They afford splendid material for furnishing 
vases of the largest size, and they are further to be 
valued inasmuch as no flowers travel better. A good 
selection will include rosea, Eva Rathke, amuhUis alba, 
Deuil de Mme. V'an Houtte, and grandiflora. There 
is, too, a pretty yellow-foliaged variety, looymansui aurcu, 
and one with green and yellow leaves, amabUix va 'iegata. 

Dimorjjhanthus mandschurkiix has very large pinnate 
foliage, which changes to many tints in autumn, when, 
perhaps, its value is greatest. The racemes of flowers 
are exactly like those of the Aralia, and \\'orthless. 
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Erica. — The hardy heaths are always welcome, and 
they may be had almost the year round. E. carnea, 
with its white variety in early spring ; niediterranea 
alba to succeed these ; vagan.y in variety, later still ; 
and the common heather {Calluna vulga?is), of which 
(ilha, Alporti, and Serlei are perhaps the best. 

Escallonia macrantha, E. sanguinea, and E. montevi- 
dens'is are the best of this genus, the last named the pre- 
ferable. In the north, unfortunately, it does not flower. 

EiicrypMa pinnatwfolia is a lovely flowering shrub of 
the same type as Carpenteria, or rather like the large 
flowered Hypericums. 

Euonymiui europseus is indispensable in autumn for 
its brilliant berries. E. japonicus, in the yellow 
variegated varieties, is also not without value for mixing 
with flQwers during the winter months. 

Fatsiajaponica, well known as Aralia, provides hand- 
some foliage of quite distinct character. 

Forsythia suspensa provides long slender twigs, 
wreathed with quaint but pretty yellow flowers. It is 
one of the best of cutting subjects, and to induce clean 
long shoots, should be pruned after flowering. Bloom 
can be hastened by cutting the shoots when the buds 
are well forward, and standing the stems in water in a 
hot-house. It carries well. 

Garrya elliptica is useful during the winter months — 
the male — the long greenish catkins of which are not 
without beauty. 

Genista xthnensis, and the earlier blooming G. aurea, 
are both very useful for vase-furnishing. G. juncea 
(Spartium junceuiii) is finer than either. All travel well 
and last well. 
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Gyrnnodadus caiiadcws-is is of use only for its fine 
pinnate foliage, which assumes a diversity of colours 
during many weeks in early summer. 

Halesia Mspkla and H. tctraptcni are both pretty 
white-flowered shrubs, the latter tree-like, the flowers 
suitable for mixing with others. 

Hedera Helix, the common Ivy, is indispensable for 
Christmas decorations. Grow n in poor soil, and exposed 
to full sunshine, the foliage is very pretty. Other good 
ivies are the Irish and Emerald Gem. Where flowers 
are scarce, shoots of berried ivy are effective in winter 
mixed with other common material. 

Hibiscus syriaais, not quite hardy all over Britain, is 
a rather pretty shrub, totu,s alhis perhaps the best, and 
worth planting against a south wall. 

Hydrangea hortcnsis is desirable for cutting, „but not 
nearly as fine as the white variety, T. Hogg, which, 
cut with long stems, is one of the best decorative flowers 
we possess. It is also useful for wreath-making and church 
decoration. //. panicuhda grandiflora, employed a few 
spikes together, is lovely. All last well and travel w ell. 

Hypericum includes a few useful plants, H. c(dyvimim, 
both foliage and flowers, being distinct and good. I 
have used this for table decoration quite late in the 
year. H. moseriunnm is by some considered better than 
the above. H. patiditm and H. chduiit, the latter with 
long stems and blackish fruits in autumn, are perhaps 
the best, but the common H. perforatum, is also distinct. 
All last well. 

Ilex Aquifolium is the common Holly, used only at 
Christmas for its glowing berries. Silver and golden 
variegated forms are also useful. 
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Jasmmum offlcinah the common Jasmine, is well 
known for its fragrant white flowers. Of others, J. 
re^1olut1lm,^\\\h. yellowflowers and good foliage, is distinct. 
J. nudiflorum, which flowers during the winter and 
spring months, is the most valuable of all; the green stems, 
the pretty yellow flowers and reddish buds, being alike 
beautiful. It is capital for vase-furnishing, or for table- 
decorating, the flowerless shoots arranged with the flower- 
ing. Jasmine lasts for weeks, and carries extremely well. 

Kalmia latifolia is the best of this genus, the flower- 
trusses large and clear pink. A good companion to 
hardy azaleas. 

Kerr'ia japonica, both single and double, are valuable, 
the particular shade of yellow of the flowers being dis- 
tinct, and should be cut with long shoots. These are 
valuable in winter too for arranging with fruits or 
flowers, the bark being a good shade of green. Early in 
spring the buds quickly open in a warm temperature. 

Lavendula Spka (Lavender) is not usually employed as 
a cut flower, but is not to be despised, going well with 
yellow ; and the spikes dried are useful in winter. 

LespederM Sieboldi {Desmodium penduliflomm) is a 
curious shrub which makes annual shoots, furnished to- 
wards the extremity with lovely purple pea-flowers in 
immense racemes. It is useful for vase-furnishing mixed 
with others. 

Leycesteria formosa is not first-rate as a flower, but 
its clear-green stems are useful in winter, and the fruit 
and foliage in autumn. Hard pruning is advantageous. 

Ligustrivm sinense is the best flowering privet, but the 
black fruits of the common privet are valuable, and the 
golden-leaved privet also is useful. 
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Lonicera Periclymenum is our common Honeysuckle, 
of which the cream-coloured and the Late Dutch are 
excellent varieties, the latter cut in long sprays and ar- 
ranged with seasonable flowers being valuable in autumn. 
L. halleana is a small flowered but useful kind, and 
Scarlet Trumpet is well kno«n for its beauty of flower 
and leafage ; nor must the « inter flowering StandisMi be 
forgotten, the flowers of which appear on the bare wood. 

Magymfm grcmdiflora, with its large sweetly-scented 
flowers, affords glorious material in sunmier. The 
deciduous M. conspkiui (Yulan), flowering early in the 
year, and M. stellata are others that are very beautiful 
and useful. M. Watsoni is a new form of much beauty. 

Myrtus communis, the common Myrtle, for its 
aromatic-scented foliage, has always been a favourite. 
There are many varieties, differing niostlv in the size 
of the foliage. It is well Avorth growing to mix w ith 
other flowers. The flowers are pretty, but, of course, 
are to be had for only a short time in summer. Hardy 
only in the warmest parts of Britain. 

Xcil/iti oj)uIif'oI}(i imrca is of no value as a flowering 
subject ; but the pretty light yello\\' foliage, with shoots 
of nearlv the same colour, are useful all through summer 
and autumn, and in winter the leafless shoots can be 
eflectiveh- emploved. Hard pruning is essential to the 
securing of long shoots. 

XnttalUa cerasiformli is a rather pretty earlv flowering 
shrub, which forces readily into flower in spring if 
the cut .shoots are placed in water in a hot-house. 

Olearia sieUuhita, O. Haast'i, and O. iiuicrddunta are 
really charming, especially the last named, with its daisy- 
like flowers in large clusters. 
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Ozothamnics rosmminifolins produces its tiny flowers 
on long arching sprays, which are very lovely. Dried, 
they may be preserved for winter use. Not quite hardy. 

Peeonia Moutan (the Tree Paeony) is now to be had in 
many varieties, some of these, as Louise Mouchelon, have 
enormous double flowers, and not nearly so beautiful 
as the semi-double sorts, such as alba odorata. Bijou de 
Chusan, and Columbus. Not only are the flowers wonder- 
fully beautiful, but the foliage of many of them is 
exquisite. One, an old variety, has foliage that puts on 
the loveliest shades of green in early spring. The 
flowers travel splendidly, and, as a rule, should be 
packed closely together, with paper under and above 
them. For vase-furnishing, they are perhaps best, placed 
a few by themselves, in low broad-mouthed receptacles. 

Pernettya is useful only for its various mucronata 
coloured fruits, of which there are, according to the 
variety — white, black, purple, rose, and scarlet. 

Philadelphus gives us, in the older forms, coronarius, 
the scent of which is perhaps too strong for most people. 
P. gordonianus and P. grandiflonis are both to be pre- 
ferred to the above. Lemoine's hybrids are, some of 
them, charming; P. Lemoinei eredus, for instance, which 
produces thin wands wreathed in white blossom. Gerbe 
de Neige has large flowers and pretty coloured wands in 
winter. These and other sorts travel well if gathered 
young, and they last fairly well, too. 

Phillyrea angustifolia is useful for its long shoots of 
deep green leaves, and P. decora for its sprays of white 
flowers. 

Piptanthiis nepalensis provides very distinct foliage 
and deep green shoots, these giving it its chief value, 
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Rhododendron is too well known to need almost any 
reference. Note, however, may be made of the winter 
flowering R. daurkuin, the early and fine R. prxcox, 
while nobleanum and n. album are other good early 
kinds. Of the hybrid rhododendrons one can hardly 
go wrong in selection. Ascot Brilliant is very bright ; 
Pink Pearl a wonderfully fine new sort. They are capital 
used in single trusses in small vases with their own 
foliage. For travelling, if many are being sent, they are 
best packed in crates with no other flouers, and the 
flo\\ers should always be cut young, or previous to the 
expansion of the central pips. Some people furnish 
vases during winter, when flowers are scarce, \\\t\x long 
shoots of rhododendrons. The best shoots are produced 
on R. pontwum that has been cut hard back. 

Rhus is remarkable only for foliage, R. glabra 
laciiiktta dying off brown in autumn. R. typhina is 
gloriously coloured. R. Toxkodcndron, too, is lovely, 
but hardly safe to handle, as it causes a painful skin 
affection. 

Rihes supplies us with the truh' beautiful R. .languineuni, 
with its white-tinted variety, grand foi- mixing with 
other flowers, or used cut in great branches by itself 
R. aureum, flowers and foliage, are alike desirable. J?. 
gordonuinum is also distinct and good; and \ery quaint is 
R. speciosum, which most people take for a fuchsia. The 
first-named may be had in flower weeks before its usual 
time by cutting the shor-ts when the buds are somewhat 
swelled, and placing them in a warm room with the ends 
of the stems in water. 

Rohinia hispida (the Rose Acacia) is a lovely pea- 
flowered shrub. 
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Romneya Coulteri, with poppy-like white flowers, is 
very charming, the yellow anthers adding much to its 
efifectiveness. 

Rosa is, and has always been, the supreme beauty of 
Flora's Court. At the present day we have the choice of 
so many beautiful roses that, perforce, only a few can be 
grown in private gardens ; and, in like manner, those 
who are obliged to purchase flowers are confined to the 
kinds the florist finds best suited to his business. One 
matter I wish to refer to again, which is, the present 
custom of using only blooms not fully expanded. Buds 
are no doubt lovely, but not more so than many roses 
are when fully open ; and, indeed, it is only in these 
that one gets the wonderful colouration of the fully 
expanded petals of the hybrid teas and others. The 
roses in Van Huysum's studies of flowers show blooms, 
many of them at the point of dropping, yet how ex- 
quisite the form of the petal; and it must be clear to 
anyone who gives the matter a thought, that not to use 
rose blooms in the fully open condition is to deliberateh' 
set aside a vast mass of material of the first order. In 
addition to what has already been noted of roses, it may 
shortly be stated that roses are suitable for decorations 
of every kind, no matter what. They can be arranged 
either on short stalks or on long 
shoots. When cut in the latter 
way, some advise peeling the bark, 
to ensure the flowers lasting longer. 
As a rule, roses should have plenty 
space for each to exhibit its peculiar 

, rn, /. J.T. A Rose Bowl. 

charms. The cream or roses are the 
hybrid teas, which, as in the case of teas, are 
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borne on shoots furnished with foliage only less 
beautiful than the flowers themselves. These are, 
perhaps, always best when cut and arranged with long 
stems. On the other hand, H.Ps., or at least a good 
selection of them, such as Captain Hay ward and General 
Jaqueminot, with short stems, as the foliage is less 
inviting. Ulrich Brunner, however, is an example of 
an H.P. which, because of the perfectness of its shoots 
and foliage, may be permitted a long stem. Some, 
again, as Vicomtesse Folkistone, are best cut with 
trusses ; while Fellenberg should not only be cut with 
trusses, but with long stems, and arranged in large re- 
ceptacles. The common China gi\os an example of a 
rose that is always best arranged with short stems in 
bundles ; and many of the garden roses, such as W. A. 
Richardson and Sunset, should be treated in the same 
manner. Nor would anyone think of arranging Sweet 
Briar, York and Lancaster (sweetest of damasks), 
Penzance Briars, Bardou Job, PauPs Carmine Pillar in 
any other way. Then there are the cluster roses, c.^:, 
The Garland, Dorothy Perkins, Euphrosyne, and Crim- 
son Rambler, which in general are best cut «ith long 
stems, and allowed to show themselves standing out 
from other flowers w ith which they may be arranged. 

Nor must we forget the flower-wreathed Bankx'nr, the 
very old and ever charming R. alba, the double and 
semi-double Ayrshire, R. aIpiiia,R. n'/tida, R. rnhrifoUa, 
R. .sulphurca, R. punkra, and R. hdea. A recent intro- 
duction, R. .wricea, with crimson spines, is sure to 
become popular, being bright and effective. Some of 
the hybrid teas and a few other kinds, in early summer 
and in autumn, produce young shoots of wonderful 
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beauty. Hard pruning is desirable on this account, 
the best-coloured and finest foliage resulting from that 
treatment. Store of hips is another point the decorator 
should make sure of. The common dog-rose is useful 
in this respect, and R.fcrox with its large fruits ; while R. 
iiljmia, ^\ith elongated hips, and the black-fruited R. spm- 
osissima, and R. mbrifolia yield coloured stems for winter 
decorations, and in autumn have richly coloured foliage. 

Rosmarimis officinalis has fallen sadly into disrepute 
since the day a sprig was kept to stir a posset with, to 
carry to a funeral, to wear at a wedding, or to scent a 
bouquet. Notwithstanding neglect, its flower is still 
pretty, its grey foliage never out of season, and always 
strongly aromatic. 

Rubus is best known by the Bramble, the foliage and 
shoots of which are lovely in all stages, and particularly 
in autunm, to arrange with chrysanthemums. R. nut- 
kanii-b' is upright in habit, with bunches of rose-like 
white flowers, and superbly beautiful foliage. R. 
delkio-ms andi?. of^ora^w* are equally fine. R.phwnuohi.siu.s 
has pretty foliage and brown stems during winter. 
R. letuodcrmis, with white bark, is also useful in winter ; 
and R. Idseus, the conmion Rasp, is valuable when in leaf 
for a setting to flowers. 

Ruscus rncemosus, which some suppose to ha\ e been 
the laurel used to crown the victors in the Olympian 
games, once used will be found to be indispensable for 
providing shoots for arranging with flowers. 

Skimmia Formani is the best of this genus. The flowers 
are sweetly fragrant, but its chief value lies in the 
brilliant red berries during winter. The flowers need 
hand fertilisation to secure fruits. 
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Sjnnvii of the shrubby sorts are numerous, and some 
of them very valuable, S. ariiefolm being one of the 
finest flowering subjects we have, long shoots, furnished 
each with its drooping racemes, being invaluable in 
summer. S. bella is rose-coloured, the trusses borne on 
drooping stems. S. canesccns, white clusters on long 
graceful stems. S. Bimakla includes the very fine 
Anthony Waterer and other varieties. .S'. grandiflora 
has fine white flowers. S. japonua yields large rose- 
coloured trusses on long shoots. S. coiifnud and .S'. Van 
Houttei are much alike, reminding one of sprays of 
hawthorn blossom borne on shoots of willows. ,S'. Thun- 
bergi has small but pretty flowers very early, the tiny 
leaves colouring crimson in autumn. Spra\ s in bud, cut 
and placed in water, open quicklv in a warm room in 
spring. The above is a good selection for the purpose 
in view. To have them extra fine, a supply of young 
wood should be secured by annual pruning. 

Stitphjjlca cuhhkii is a well-known white-flowered 
shrub, with handsome foliage, S. Couhvibirr'i producing 
somewhat larger trusses. 

StcphaiiandrafliwuDSd, «ith currant-like foliage borne 
on long slender stems, is indispensable for mixing with 
flowers. Its tinv flowers are rather inconspicuous, but 
pretty withal. The shoots are pinky-orange in winter, 
and useful at that season. .S'. Tan(ik:v also provides 
•stems with pretty bark. Foliage dies-otf' crimson. 

Stuartia pseudo-CaincHia. — The white flowers are like 
those of an abutilon, and the foliage corresponds in 
beauty to the flower, and in autumn is brilliantly tinted. 

Stynuv japonka has fragrant \\hite flowers profusely 
arranged on the shoots. It is distinct and fine. 
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Symphorkarpm racemosus is valuable for its white 
berries during winter. The stems are also useful, but, 
like many more shrubs, a free use of the pruniiig-knife 
is essential to secure long shoots. 

Syringa vulgaris, the common Lilac, has always been 
a favourite for cutting. Now, when we have dozens of 
varieties, single and double, to choose from, its use has 
greatly increased. Some of the double kinds produce 
enormous racemes, many of them on rigid stems; on 
which account they are more useful than the singles, 
many of which droop. For furnishing fireplaces, or for 
filling vases to stand in positions where their scent does 
not become overpowering, lilacs are first-rate. Some of the 
varieties have very beautifully tinted foliage in autumn. 
When cut, the whole bunch, flowers and all, should be 
immersed in water and packed wet. It is a very long- 
lasting flower. 

For church decorations and for posies, lilacs are 
never unwelcome. Good singles are virginalis alba, 
white ; Rubra de Marly, brown-red ; Varina, lavender ; 
and of doubles, Madame Lemoine, white ; President 
Grevy, lavender ; Michel Buchner, lilac ; M. Franusque 
Morel, and Madame Franusque Morel. A French 
journal names the following for forcing : — Marie 
Legraye, Madame C. Perier, Comte de Kerchove, 
A. W. Paul, and Marc Micheli. In Sweden, budded 
shoots are forced into flower after having been cut and 
immersed till thawed in hot-water, and then placed in 
a temperature of ninety degrees. Lilacs, however, are 
plants I have not been successful in getting to flower 
in this way. 

Tamarix gallica and the stronger growing T.germdnka 
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are well kno\\n for their graceful sprays of pretty 
flowers, which are almost indispensable for arranging 
with larger material. 

Veronica should include at least sdUcifoUa and the 
pretty anomala. 

Vibiinixm Opulu.s; of which a sterile form is the well- 
known Gueldres rose, is a favourite with everybody. 
V. I'hin.s; the Laurustinus, is a good subject for winter 
and spring, and is best used in bowls with not too long 
stems. But these are insignificant compared with the 
flowers of V. plicatum, which has hydrangea-like trusses 
all along its shoots, and V. macroccjilia/iiDi, an almost finer 
thing. 

Viti,<i incon.itaiin gives us pretty trailing shoots and 
lovely coloured leaves of great value for church decora- 
tions, table decorations, etc. It is best known as 
Anipclop.sls Veitrhu. V. Coigutihv, voung growth and 
foliage are valuable, but not so much so as the 
autumn-tinted leafage. V. Thunhcrgi is much like the 
above. Miller's Burgundy, or Dustv Miller, is valuable 
for its whitish stems and floury foliage. ('. Labnuica 
and many fruiting vines, e.g. Gros Cohnar, are also 
first-rate, covering the leaves with an invisible coating 
of wax being helpful in preserving them for a long time. 
V. (piintpu'foVui is the well-known Virginian Creeper. 

Wi.ftiiria {Glycine) ch/nen.m is one of our loveliest 
blue-flowered plants, immense racemes with good foliage 
being produced abundantly. For vase-furnishing and 
dressing fireplaces it is unapproachable. 



CHAPTER VI 




TREKS 

HE value of tree-.shoots and foliage has 
already been noted in an earlier chapter. 
Since that was written, an article has 
appeared in a Continental paper, which 
indicates that there are possibilities in 
the treatment of these and shrubs that hitherto has not 
been thought possible. It has been discovered that a 
branch cut in the dead of winter, and thawed in cold water, 
if immersed for some hours in a bath of w ater heated to 
ninety degrees, and afterwards kept at the same temper- 
ature, will, in the course of a few days, break into flower 
and leaf A trial, but under better conditions, shows that 
woody plants do respond in a wonderfully rapid manner 
to this treatment. It has, of course, long been customarv 
to cut branches when the buds are at the point of bursting, 
which, when placed in water in a warm room, open 
slowly, giving the greatest pleasure while they last, which 
frequently they do for weeks ; and, indeed, all tree 
material lasts long. 

A few of the coniferae yield material of some value. 
Of such is the Larch, when the new shoots are being 
formed and the foliage is still tender. Jbics albertiana, 
A. Douglasii, Thiya gigaidea, Retinospora Jilifera, 
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Juniper, Ciqjresima iiKtcivcnrjjuf;, and Ginkgo biloba are 
a few of the best. 

Acer, or Maple, is valuable. A. ])hdiiiio'id(:t, of which 
there are several varieties, is useful cut when in flower 
with the tender yellowish leafage. A. jxt/iiiatin/i is the 
Japanese maple, of which .sanguhicinii has the most 
brilliant coloured leaves. A. P.intdo-pliitdiius, Corstor- 
phine variety, produce's lovely canary-yellow foliage in 
early summer which is greatly valued. A. rubrurn and 
A. Sclnccdh'ri are other good kinds, the last named red 
in autumn. 

^K.snihin HippocastKnuiii is the Horse Chestnut, the 
leaves of which are useful in autumn. J'], flavum has 
rather pretty foliage in autumn. 

Amclinic/iier canadois'i.s is quite in the flrst rank. 
The flowers are lovely ; and so is the tender-tinted 
young foliage, while in autumn the tints are equally so. 
The shoots of none of the flowering trees force more 
readily into flower, when cut and placed in \\ater, than 
the shoots of this. 

Amjjgdalus commuiti.s {Pninus Aini/gdahis) cut with 
the long shoots furnished with its lovely pink blossoms, 
is also first-rate. A. dav'id'iatia albd (Priiiiii.f) is lovely 
in February. These force readily when cut, but the 
lovely pink tint is lost. Last about a week. 

Arbutus Uncdo deri\t's its greatest beaut\' and utility 
from the clusters of scarlet fruit which it ripens during 
winter, these being useful for table decorations. The w ax- 
like flowers which also appear in winter are, too, of use. 

lictiilii alba is the conmion Birch, the best form of 
which is the purple-leaved. The common birch, when 
the buds have just biu-st, is quite lovely, and B. 
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coi-yUfolia is valuable for its autumn foliage, \\'hich is 
deep yellow. 

Ca.stunm vesca, the Sweet or Spanish Chestnut, pro- 
vides sprays of very handsome foliage, which, in autumn, 
assumes a distinct and effective brown tint inclining 
to yellow. The leaves are most useful to mix with 
chrysanthemums, either in vases or table decorations. 

Cerasus includes the Eastern and Western Cherries ; 
our own Bird Cherry, C. Padm, being a very handsome 
species. C. serndata multiplex, C. Watereri, C. vir- 
gin iaim are all line. Very lovely, too, is the jMorello of 
our gardens, and C. Avium. In autumn, many of the 
cherries have foliage of splendid colour. In early 
spring, the buds and foliage quickly expand into bloom 
if when cut the branches are placed in a warm room. 
Last quite a week. These are now included 'in Prumi.s. 

Cercidiphyllum japonieum is very lovely in early 
summer, and again in autumn, the foliage in these 
seasons assuming tints of much beauty. 

Cladrastis tinctoria, for its handsome pinnate foliage 
in autumn, but only then, when it dies off' a clear 
buttercup yellow, is worth attention. Formerly this 
shrub-like tree was known as Virgilia lutea. 

Cratsegus includes the favourite Hawthorn or jVlay, 
desirable in all its kinds. The other species are perhaps 
hardly worth attention, though the foliage of some 
colour up in autumn. C. Pyracantha is of great value 
for its showy red fruits in bunches. 

Fagus sylvatica, the Beech, is of great importance. 
There are many varieties ; but the type, the copper and 
the purple leaved, are those most deserving notice 
The tender young leaves are charming ; and throughout 
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winter the brown foliage is valuable for mixing with the 
yellow and reds of chrysanthemums, or with wild fi-uits 
and foliage. For church decorations and for balls it 
is \erv effective, too. The copper and purple beeches 
vie xs'ith Prunus Pkmrdi and the crimson Japanese 
maple in beauty, and is useful for the same purposes. 
To send a distance, the branches should be immersed in 
water for a time, and packed wet. 

Frii.riiui.^, the Ash, is of no great value. The white 
racemes of F. Onin.i are useful, and, as a setting to 
flowers, the sprays of F. loitimifoUa. 

JnghiJiH rcgia is the common Walnut, the lea\'es of 
which are aromatic. 

Laburnum vu/g/ur {Cytiftus Laburinim), the common 
Laburnum, of which WaUirri is the best form. Having 
trees derived from seeds which flowei-, some early, some 
late, is an advantageous way of getting variety. One of 
the best ligneous subjects for cutting; this and Wistaria 
chhieu.si.f, skv-blue, are ravishing. Large pieces of 
labiu'imm arranged in big ^ases are prettv, and for 
furnishing firejjlaces they are very useful. For travelling, 
the branches may be inmiersed in water, and packed 
wet. Thev remain fresh (|uite a week. 

Liquklainhar Mijrac'ijiua yields beautiful purply-red 
foliage in autunm. 

Fcrmca vuJmir'iH is the common Peach, the larsre- 
flowered forms of which, and also the double \ariety, 
are both beautiful and useful, and last six days. 

Pruuus includes several valuable species, P. P'lsnardi, 
alike for flowers and foliage, being indispensable. It is 
best caught when the tinted flowers are expanded, but 
at all stages of growth the foliage is invaluable. Li 
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France, the plants are pruned in July to induce a new 
crop of foliage ; but here we get a second growth, pro- 
ducing the prettiest leaves without having recourse to 
the knife. P. triloba yields long shoots smothered with 
large double pink flowers. The Japanese manufacture 
artificial sprays of this so like the real as almost to cheat 
anyone. P. cMnensis fl. pi. is much like the above, but 
with white flowers. P. spinosa is the lovely Sloe, the 
double form of which is perhaps even more beautiful 
than the type. The common plum and the cherry-plum 
are other desirable kinds. Last four to six days. 

Ptelea trifoliata (Hop tree) is perhaps more a shrub 
than a tree. P t. aiirea is the best form, the foliage 
being yellowish-green, quite a charming colour. In 
autumn, when the hop-like fruit is ripe, it is quite as 
useful as during the summer. For foliage only. 

Pynis, including as it does the pear and apple, 
is an important genus, alike for flower and fruit. 
P. Aucujxiritt, the Rowan, is, however, of no value 
for anything save its fruit, which, in autumn, is 
indispensable for many purposes, as, for instance, 
church decorations. Of apples, crabs produce most 
valuable material, some of them having large and 
lovely flowers, followed by pretty fruits. But cultivated 
apples must not be overlooked ; the flowers, in large 
trusses, of Ribston Pippin, being large and pretty. 
Many kinds, however, are unsuitable ; but I^ord Suffield, 
which bears deeply tinted and fine blooms, and Striped 
Beaufin, pure white ones, are examples of desirable sorts 
for the provision of bloom for cutting. To travel 
satisfactorily, the flowers should not be too open ; and 
the shoots, if long, say 5 to 7 feet, should be laid in a 
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tank of water for an hour or two after being cut. 
Much the same remarks appl\- to pears, the flowers of 
some of which are inconspicuous ; while others, the old 
Jargonelle, for instance, produce large trusses composed 
of beautiful cupped blossoms. Some pears, moreover, 
have well-coloured leaves in autumn, Duchesse d'An- 
goulenie. Passe Colmar, and some others, having quite 
lovely leaves. P. Jlorihunda is an indispensable 
form, its long shoots being wreathed in deep rose- 
coloured buds and flowers. Thev remain fresh four 
to six days. 

QiuTcii.i introduces us to the large family of Oaks. 
For beauty of foliage, many of the oaks vield to no 
other tree. Common oaks, when the leafage is expand- 
ing, provide the loveliest shades of tender greenish- 
yell()\\', but bronze also and sometimes green. In 
autumn they go off brown. How wonderfullv coloured, 
too, is the foliage of Q. cocdiicit and of Q. jxilwitris^ the 
latter suitable for all seasons. Qiicrcii.s alha, with its 
tulip-tree-like foliage, is also fine at all seasons, also 
Q. )/iiirn}i-arp/i, Q. n'lgra, and Q. ruhni. For mixing 
witli chrysanthemums in autumn, the whole of these are 
first-rate, and. In' cutting the shoots early in autumn, 
the lea\es are retained throughout winter. 

Sdllv is perhaps not recognised, to any extent, as 
worthy attention for decorati\'e purposes. No doubt the 
flowering shoots of Sul'hv capirii have been used for cen- 
turies on Palm Sunday ; still, perhaps, few have noticed 
the beauty of the family as a whole. Not only when in 
flower but also when in bud — covered with, silky hairs — 
it, as well as »S'. iilha, S. a. vitcUuta, and S. daphnoides, is 
not without beauty. The cut branches of willows, unlike 
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those of some other trees, do not respond to forcing 
treatment when cut in spring and placed in a forcing- 
house, but they open well in the temperature of a sitting- 
room. More particularly in winter, however, are willows 
useful. Then the long wands of S. vitellina, S. daph- 
noides, S. vunhutlifi, S. purpurea and S. atro-sanguinea 
are extremely useful for vase-furnishing, either with 
coloured and green foliage, or with flowers. To procure 
long limber shoots, the yearling shoots should be cut 
under or level with the ground each spring, and the soil 
should be not too rich nor wet, either of which is inimical 
to the bark colouring deeply. To produce flowers, how- 
ever, willows must be permitted to grow unchecked. 
The Hon. Vicary Gibbs, in a paper in The Journal of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, gi\es the following list 
of coloured willows : — " S. grandijlora moschata (black) ; 
S. daphnoide.t (chalky-grey), one of the very best ; ^S'. 
uraleiisw (dark) ; S. Imirina (dark plum) ; .V. cardinulis 
(bright red) ; S. alba hritr^en.vn (scarlet) ; S. ii. viffH/iia 
(yellow) ; S. inaiiia (rich brown) ; S. Jaune des Ar- 
dennes (yellow)." 

Sambucus racemosa is charming when in flower, the 
foliage and flowers being almost alike in colour, greenish- 
yellow, and when the little grape-like bunches are ripe 
in autumn. None of the common elders is suitable. 
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EVKin.ASTIXC FLOW Kits 

ANY of these are brightly coloured, and 
might well he more largeh' employed 
in homes. For working into mottoes 
for church decorations, the white and 
yellow-Howered soi'ts are useful. 

Everlasting flowers are gathered im- 
mediately subsequent to expansion, when quite dry, 
and hung up in bunches in a dry apartment till 
required. The best kinds are as follows : — 

AirocUnlum gnuid'iporuin, white flowers. Gmnphrena 
glohosa, conunonly called the Globe Amaranth, is 
charming in its rose and its white varieties. Heli- 
chiij.sinn bmcteatum, deep yellow, with double sorts, 
in white, yellow, crimson, scarlet, and rose. This is 
one of the commonest and not the least attractive of 
the annual everlastings. Rhodanthe is a particularly 
charming genus, useful in summer when the flowers are 
fresh and its glaucous leaves available, as well as in 
winter when dried. The best sorts are R. iitnming-iiinea, 
bright purple; R. J/(n;i,'7r,s7/, bright rose; a,ndR. uuiculata 
a/hii, flowers and buds silveiy \\hite and surpassingly 
lovely. ]Vu/t."ia gnnidifioni is the be.st of this genus, 
and the finest of the everlastings witii yellow flowers. 
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Xeranthcmum supcrbissirnuin is exc-oedinglv beautiful, 
the colour being a rich purple. It is a good companion 
to the last named. 

In addition to the above, many flowers not strictly 
everlasting, when properly dried become so, retaining 
their colours, but not to the same extent as everlastings. 
Most, if not all, have been mentioned in previous pages. 
Here they may again be noted: — Atripliw hoHensis ncbrti, 
Princes'-feather, Celosia, Humea elegans, Catananche 
cwndca and c. alba, of recent years designated Cupidone, 
after the French ; Lavender, Globe Thistles, Sea Hollies, 
Thrift, Statice Limonhtiii, S. littifblia, and greenhouse 
sorts, as »S'. Holfordi and Gypsophtht panktdata. 

GllASSES 

These are useful whether green or dried. The tall- 
growing species should be employed with all the length 
of stem possible, and in this way they are not only 
graceful, but stately. Cool-looking arrangements may 
be composed in sunnner solely of grasses, of which 
among our nati\'e sorts is a variety of colours as well 
as the usual green. To dry grasses, they should be cut 
before the seeds ripen, though in every case this is not 
essential. Some British grasses are as valuable as 
exotic, and are included belo\y. It may be well to add 
that grasses as usually grown in gardens are planted so 
thickly that they have no room to develop properly, 
fine spikes being seldom produced. 

Agrostis contains many pretty sorts, of which A. 
Tiehidosa and ^..s7;«fl-trH^i,a charming indigenous species, 
are the best. The latter, called Bents, was employed to 
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dress-up fireplaces, and is mentioned by Herrick and 
other writers. Spica-vetiti is an old name indicative of 
the spikes being swayed by the gentlest breeze. 

Aira arspito.ia and A. pulchella are the best of these 
small-growing grasses. 

Apera arundinacea produces arching plumes, bronzy- 
purple in colour. It is one of the most beautiful, and 
retains its colour well when dried. 

AiThenathemvi avenaceum (A vena elatior), where it 
grows wild, is valuable for its long slender stems and 
lightsome panicles. Avetia sterilis, another indigenous 
grass, is useful in season, and one of the most graceful 
of all grasses. 

Arundo con/ipkutt and A. Doiia.v are splendidly 
decorative, the latter even without plumes. They are 
of utmost value for summer decorations. A. Phrag- 
mites is our common Reed, growing sometimes nine feet 
in height. Foliage and plumes are alike desirable, and 
the latter dry satisfactorily and retain their brown- 
purple colouring. 

Briza maxima along with its prett\' drooping heads 
possesses a very distinct shade of green. B. media, 
the Quaking Grass, Siller Shackle, Diddering Johnny, 
and other common names too numerous to mention, 
is a favourite with all. The purply plumes dry 
perfectly. 

BromnM brizseformis is a beautiful grass. 
ElymuH arciuiiius is valuable almost solely for its 
leaves, ^^■hich grow to a large size, and are a distinct 
shade of glaucous-green. 

Eragro.it'is clcgav.s- is the most extensively cultivated 
of this genus, of which there are several desirable sorts. 
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It is largely used to mix with sweet-peas, but is useful 
also for table decorations and other purposes. 

Gynenwni argenteum, which varies considerably both 
in the form and density of the plumes and in the tone 
of white, which sometimes is almost pink, still retains 
the position of the handsomest grass known. The 
plumes are useful for many purposes, particularly for 
church decorations, for ballrooms, and for vase-fur- 
nishing. When dirty, the plumes, if washed in water 
with a fe^^' drops of liquid ammonia added thereto, regain 
their purity. The foliage is only less valuable than the 
plumes, but it calls for careful handling, the edges 
being sharply serrated. 

Holciis odoratus is a sweetly-scented native grass, and 
on that account worth introducing to vases. 

Hordeumjubatum is a handsome barley. 

Lagurus ovatus is so distinct and pretty that its 
good parts have commended it to general cultivation. 

Lolium perenne, though one of the commonest weeds, 
is nevertheless effective as a setting to common flowers. 

Miscanthus japonicus is the Eulalia, one of the 
handsomest foliage subjects. The variegated form is 
perhaps the best. 

Pennisetum hngistylum is a particularly elegant grass, 
and also very ornamental. 

Phalaris (Digraphis) arundinacearia variegata, the 
old-fashioned Gardener's Garter, is only useful for its 
handsome arching foliage during summer and autumn. 

Setaria macrochseta is a distinct tall grass, with fat 
and curious yet withal handsome heads. It is a grass 
that all should grow, providing as it does quite a 
marked and good effect in large compositions. 
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Stvpa 'pennata is the well-known Feather grass, used 
for decorative purposes for centuries. 

Along with these may be noted the common Bulrush 
(Typha latifolia), almost indispensable for decorative 
purposes ; Cyperux longus, the Galingale, remarkably 
handsome ; and Acorns Ca/amii.s- for its flag-like foliage. 
Rushes, too, must not be despised, their effect being 
entirely good ; and there are one or two of the Horsetails, 
especially Equi.srtuui .sylvfithioii and E. g'ig<iiitcunu that 
are not \\ ithout value. Here, too, mention may be made 
of the Moss family, of which Lycapadhun clavtitnm is 
the best native species, and S'elagiiici/ii, of which c;vmi 
is useful for table decoi'ations, as are also S. Jcraici- 
skiiia, S. Maiiensii, and iS'. WUdcuovl for their fern- 
like leaves. 

Ferns 

Ferns are almost innumerable, but it is needful, like 
florists who grow for market, to select rigidly, and, as 
a fact, ferns are not nearly so important adjuncts to 
flowers as many suppose. \Vhen cut, they ought to be 
plunged in water for a time, and as a rule a portion 
of the frond immersed when set up in \ases. Culti- 
vated ferns produced in a moist atmosphere do not last 
long cut, the drier atmosphere in li%ing apartments 
quickly drying up the fronds. 

Adiantum cuneatuin is the most popular and useful 
of all ferns. A. furleyenw is the handsomest ; other 
species of value for decorating being A. CdpiUua- Veneris, 
A. Sanctx Cathvriinr, A. coitciniuiiti liitum, A.formosiiJii, 
and A. tenerum. 

Asplenium i/uirhtnm, "French Fern," is very hard\' 
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and long-lasting; Blechnum spicant and B. corcovadeiise, 
both distinct ; Cyrtomium falcatum, very distinct and 
handsome, but not lasting ; Cystopterw fragilis, pretty 
and useful for small vases ; Davallia 7nooreana is hand- 
some and useful. 

Goniophlebium appendiculatum is one of the best ; 
tender-green, handsome, and lasts well. Leucostegia 
immersa is a long-standing pretty sort ; while for large 
vases Microlepia hirta cristata is a handsome and especi- 
ally valuable sort. 

Osmunda cinnamomea is distinct ; and also O. regalis, 
the Royal Fern, very handsome, and in autumn copper- 
coloured. Phlebodium aureuiti is good for vase-furnishing, 
and also Platycerium akicome, a quite distinct fern. 
Polypodium carnbrkum, P. Phegopteris, and P. Dryopteris 
are good in that genus, and Pteris aquilma, the Bracken, 
which is indispensable in autumn and winter. P. cretica 
albo-lineata, and P. semdata in its many varieties is one 
of the best ; and P tremida, very handsome, but short- 
lived, may also be added. 

Water Plants 

Some water-flowers are prettiest floating in water, 
though they may also be used in other ways. The 
beautiful Water Lilies charm most when arranged in 
the water in shallow receptacles. Water Hawthorn 
and Nelumbium are others that may be treated in the 
same way. 

In packing these, do not let them become dry ; and 
instead of paper, lay dock leaves next the flowers, filling 
up with damp moss. 
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Alisnia Pluntago, the Water Plantain, has handsome 
foliage, and is charming in its loose panicles of tiny 
flowers. It is a large-vase flower. 

Aponogeton distachyon, the Water Hawthorn, delight- 
fully perfumed, and pretty arranged in a flat receptacle 
among water. 

Bidomus ^imbcllatus, or Flowering Rush, with bright 
pink flowers in large umbels on long stems, is lovely, 
and splendid for large vases. 

Menyaiithefi trifoliata (Bog-bean) has pretty bean-like 
foliage and pink-white flowers, and is suitable only for 
small glasses. 

Nehimbhun upccwfswn, with enormous pink flowers, 
sweetly scented, and in several varieties ; Nuphar lutntin, 
the common yellow Water-lily, beautiful for aU kinds 
of decorations ; and Nympheeu, of which there are now 
dozens of varieties of all colours. 

Kmiicx Hydrolapathum^ the AVater Dock, \aluable in 
autumn for its handsome leaves, then a fine red, and 
dark seed vessels. In addition. Bulrushes, Acorus, and 
some others already noted, are water plants. 

Some of our native vegetation has already been noted ; 
to these the following may be added for their beauty 
or usefulness : — The Corn cockle {Agi-osteninia Githago) 
is alike distinct and pretty, going well with field poppies 
and )narguerites. Of docks, besides the water dock, 
Kuine.v sanguhu'um is pretty ; and Sheep's Sorrel {R. 
Acetosella) is well coloured in summer, especially when 
grown on dry, poor soil, and may be mixed with any 
good flowers in season, such as Azaleas. The white 
variety of Scabosia succisa is good, and Senecio Jacobsea 
when properly treated is effective. Several of the 
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uuibelliferae are charming, as for example Cow Parsley, 
Ground Chestnut, Hedge Parsley, and Wild Carrot. 
Marsh Marigold is really beautiful ; and of other yellow 
flowers mention may be made of Ranunculus Lmgiia 
and R. acn.t. Viilcrimia officinali.s, V. pyreiiaica, Lmaria 
vulgaris, LycopsiH arvensi-s (lovely blue), the Bramble 
(foliage in all stages, and stems in winter). Honeysuckle, 
Succory, Masterwort, Orchis maculata, O. latvfolia. 
Meadow Saffron, Heather, Campion, Celandine, But- 
cher's Broom, Bryony and hops are others that are 
useful. The ^^■hole of the above, if properly treated, 
will last a week to ten days. 




Japanese Vaso. 
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I T is perhaps unnecessary to remark that 
inchided among Orchids is some of the 
most beautiful of exotic vegetation ; and 
though florists confine themselves to a few 
sorts, private growers may well employ a 
larger selection. Among flowers some of the longest 
lived when cut are Orchids. 

Ada aiirantiaca, with deep orange flowers in 
elongated trusses, provides a distinct colour. Lasts a 
fortnight. 

Calanthe is a particularly useful family. C. Veitchii 
and C. vestita, in varieties, flower during the winter. 
The former, which produces very long spikes of rosy- 
pink flowers, is of inestimable value for drawing-room 
decorations, and the smaller spikes for table-decorating. 
There is now a great variety of these raised from seeds 
in this country, but too expensive for general cultiva- 
tion. Lasts quite three weeks. 

CcMleija, of \\hich Iris, labiata, Mendeli, Warneri, 
dou'iana, Mossiar, Triana\ gigns, and Skinneri are 
desirable forms, is exquisite as a cut flower, especially 
the first named, for table decorations, bouquets, etc. 
AdiuntiMR farleyaise, Goniophlebiwii nppendiculatum, and 
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Crotons provide desirable material for setting up the 
flowers with. Last three days to a week. 

Cwlogyne is not so much esteemed at present as it 
was a few years ago, when C. crlsfata was highly valued. 
All the same, the Chatsworth variety of the above will 
long remain indispensable as a decorative flower for 
table decorations, bouquets, and wreaths. C. barbata, 
C. JlaLxida, C. massangeana, and C. dayana are also 
desirable, C. flaccida being one of the most perfect 
flowers for decking dinner-tables. 

CymhkUurn provides lovely white flowers in C. 
eburneum and C. Mastersii ; and in the pretty arching 
spiked C. lowianum, and C. giganteum, both useful for 
vase-furnishing. 

Cypripedium as a genus contains many species of the 
greatest value for decorating, and there are, besides, 
hybrids almost innumerable. A few particularly de- 
sirable sorts are the following : — C. inmgne, of which 
many forms are cultivated, C. Exul, C. Boxalli, C. villosum, 
C. Stonei, C. barbatum, C. longjfolium, C. grande, 
C. spicerianum. The flowers of Cypripedes are very 
long-lasting — some last six weeks — and suitable for all 
kinds of decorative purposes. 

Dendrobium is another large genus, but a small 
selection is sufficient for cutting. The old D. nobik, 
either cut with long stems (pseudo-bulbs) or the flowers 
used singly, is always acceptable ; D. wardianium is a 
good companion. D. Phalsenopsis schroderianum, with 
its long, lightly arranged spikes, is a most desirable 
species. D. thyrsiflorum, D. dalhousianum, D. Schroderi 
are less valuable. These last only a few days, the others 
quite a fortnight. 
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Dim a:r(uid'ipora is a distinct and beautiful object, 
and useful for vase-furnishing in summer. 

Epldendrum should include at least vitelliniim iiiajn.s, 
the colour being so distinct and good, almost scarlet. 
Lasts ten days. 

Licl'id. includes some of the loveliest of orchids, all the 
varieties of L. purjmraia being superb. L. ancep-t, of 
which many forms exist, is of much value during winter, 
the flowers being suitable for all purposes. L. cri.fpii, 
L. (iimaharina, L. c/cgans, L. Pcrrbd are other good 
kinds. Last about a week. 

Ljiaintc is best known by L. Skiniicn, but it must not 
be forgotten that L. aromcd'ini. though rather unassum- 
ing, is one of the sweetest and prettiest of Howers. Last 
several weeks. 

Masdcvallia contains a host of species, of which 
M. vcitchidua, M. harrijiina, and M. toviirenttis are 
perhaps the best. They are pretty set up with maiden- 
hair, or asparagus, in small receptacles. Very long-lived. 

Maxillana p'ldit is a sweet-scented, pretty species. 

Miltonia contains the lovely coloured J/. ved'H/iiria, 
the best of the genus, though M. RoezVi is distinct and 
good, and also M. PhiiUriiop.sts. Last a week and 
upwards. 

Odontoghssum is one of the best orchids for decora- 
tive purposes, O. crtspnm alone having a wealth of 
variety, of which almost all is first-rate. It is one of 
the longest-lasting flowers when cut young, its arching 
spikes being inconceivably lovely. 0. wilcKecmnin , 
O. Pescatorei, O. tr'iiDiiphanx, and 0. cirrho.sion are only 
less lovely. Other desirable species are O. K().s:sii ntajiifi, 
O. grande, O. jjiilchdlniii iiutjus, and 0. iiUvsminii. 
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O'lukliinii is, to a large degree, confined to yellow or 
browny tints, but in O. oniithorynchuni and O. incurvniii 
we have examples of rosy-lilac species that are charm- 
ing. O. Rogersii, O. flexuonum tnqpin, and O. antpUatum 
rnapis are desirable as yellow flowers ; O. macranthuriu a 
dream of brown and yellow ; while the old O. sphucc- 
laia is pretty and useful. Last a week to ten days. 

Phalivnopiiia is not largely grown, the best cutting 
sort being C amabilit, with lovely ivory white flowers 
on elongated branching spikes. Lasts about ten days. 

Thunia Bettsonee and T. Marshallise are two desirable 
kinds of this genus. 

Vanda comprises a few indispensable species. V. 
cwrulea, with its lovely shade of blue, V. tetes, V. in.signi.i, 
and V. suavis, all incline to the voluptuously beautiful. 
Last ten days to a fortnight. 

Zygopetalum Mackayi, for its violet scent and quaint 
yet attractive colouring, is worth mentioning. Lasts 
four or five days. 

It may be remarked of orchids generally that they 
require little setting, and that only of the most select 
material. Orchids are equally beautiful, each species 
used by itself or mixed, and, in fact, almost all orchids 
for cutting blend well together. 
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APPENDIX I 

several of the essays sent to the Royal 
Caledonian Horticultural Society contain 
hints and methods worth preserving, these 
are gathered together here. 

Perhaps the most important matter is 
that relating to flowers that arrange effectively together, 
and of this I have made free use in Appendix II. 
Many of the flowers named, it will be seen, are quite 
common, viewed from the point of view that they are 
not difficult to get, though, in another sense, nothing 
that is beautiful is common. 

Some of the essayists refer approvingly to Japanese 
methods ; and, because these are well worth attention, 
a short resuvte is appended to supply information to 
readers to whom these methods are strange. 

With regard to the choice of flowers, all agree that 
they should be young, and, when possible, cut when not 
yet full open, or, in the bud. One of the writers re- 
commends severing the stems under water, this method 
being followed for scientific purposes, but hardly 
practicable in gardening, nor necessary if the stems 
during the warmer months are, as soon as cut, placed 
in water. Mostly all consider early morning the proper 
time to gather flowers, though an objection occurs 
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against cutting previous to the dissipation of dew from 
the petals. Flowers for transmission generally to be 
cut as above ; but cutting in the evening, and putting 
the stems over night in water till morning, is also 
recommended. 

Methods for extending the life of cut flowers are 
many. Woody stems are advised to be peeled, roses 
two or three inches up, shoots of trees or shrubs six 
to eight inches, while splitting the stems is also 
deemed essential. Stems of rudbeckia and other 
woody herbaceous plants to be scraped six to eight 
inches up. Helleborus species of the Lenten rose section, 
so short-lived when cut, are declared by some to live a 
long time if the stems are split, while others think this 
practice valueless. Much, no doubt, depends on the 
species or variety, and also somewhat on the time of 
flowering. " Mashing" the ends of the stems — a Japanese 
practice — charring and dipping into boiling water, some- 
times pure, sometimes containing arsenic or sulphur in 
solution, are also commended. Almost all refer to 
Euphorbia pulcherrima (Poinsettia), and advise that the 
cut end of the stem should be burned, or waxed, or 
dipped in water at from ninety degrees to the boiling 
point. 

A strange diversity of opinion is shown to exist re- 
garding the proper implement with which to gather 
flowers, some favouring a pair of scissors, because they 
rupture and bruise the sap vessels ; others prefer a sharp 
knife, because it makes a smooth cut, which permits 
the ready absorption of liquid, and therefore advan- 
tageous to the duration of the material. Thorough 
cleanliness, pure water renewed at short intervals, and 
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frequent re-cutting the stem-ends, are points insisted on 
by nearly all. The value of hot water as a reviver of 
flagging flowers and foliage is, to a large extent, recog- 
nised, the temperatures noted ranging from 50 to 90, 
110 to 212 degrees. It is, however, somewhat strange 
that the constant employment of warm water for filling 
and re-filling receptacles is hardlv once mentioned. 

With regard to preser\ ing mediums, much diversity 
of opinion is expressed, some being positive that certain 
agents, such as Condy's Fluid, charcoal, and many others, 
most, if not all, of \vhich are named on page 75, are 
beneficial, others that pure water is suflicient of itself. 

Packing flowers for transmission is a matter that is 
apparently misunderstood. Man\' details are given, and 
a variety of material deemed essential to perfect packing 
recommended, the outcome of a belief that flowers, to 
travel a distance without sustaining damage, must have 
" packing " below and above them, which is not absays 
necessarv, but likely to lead to results the opposite 
to those desired. Some, again, favour wetting flowers 
previous to packing — a practice generally uncalled for 
and hurtful. Scented boxes as packing-cases are con- 
demned on account of flowers taking up the odour ; 
cardboard boxes because they are too frail to stand 
the wear and tear of a journey. 

While the essayists, as a whole, have treated colour 
arrangements, questions of environment, receptacles, and 
the ethics of floral art in relation to flowers generally, 
with much insight, the equally important question of 
form is recognised by only a few. The fact, too, that the 
beautiful anthei's of lilies are recommended to be re- 
moved previous to the production of pollen is another 
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proof that in many cases there is a lack of appreciation 
of the charm of flowers as nature has formed them. 
While that is unfortunately true, there is exhibited, by 
all the writers, a strong liking for connnon flowers in 
season, rather than an over-appreciation of those pro- 
duced out of season. 

It is, too, a matter for congratulation that all agree 
in recommending simple methods of arranging flo^Yers, 
not one having a word to say in praise of the many 
accessories sometimes used on dinner-tables, nor of the 
devices for drawing-rooms. This is the more remarkable, 
because the writers are not from one section of society, 
but from many. Therefore it may, I imagine, be ac- 
cepted as a fact that, notwithstanding the prominence 
given nowadays to uncommon and expensive floral 
adornments, we yet, on the whole, stand up for old- 
fashioned ways. 
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APPENDIX II 

FLOWERS, WITH SOME THAT BLKXD WITH THKM 

SOMEWHAT exteiisi\e selection of these 
has been made. Others I myself have 
proved satisfactorv are added, \\ith a 
few from outside sources. Several of the 
essavists, it may be remarked, note the 
happy effect produced h\ mixing flo^\'ers of one species, 
which blend well together. Of such, sweet peas, scabious, 
primroses, polyanthus, carnations, roses, cactus dahlias, 
tuberous begonias, and chrysanthemums are notable 
examples. 

Anemone fulgens with Glorv-of-the-snow (CMonodoxa 
LnciVuv) and a few sprays of white grape 
liyacinth {Muscari botryoides album). 
A iiemone together in variety ; also with birch-sprays 
and golden elder (Sambiieii.'i atuadensis foliis- 
(lureis). 
Arum lilies {Richiirdia ccthiopica) and mimosa 
(Aciniii deiil/)iifa) ; also with aspidistra 
lea\ es as a substitute for own foliage ; also 
with poinsettia {Euphorbia pulchenima). 
A"(i/ea molUs together in yariet^', \vi\\\Asparag-us plum- 
o.fus, or Gahi.v iiphijlla., or Ep/uiediiiin (nuicran- 
thuiii P), or jNIahonia {Berberis Aquifolium). 
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Arjalca luirc'issijhra with De.)d::i<i, gracilis and 
Pterls scmdata, or Aaparagus, or Adtantum 
cuiu'tdiiiii. 

Bluebell (»Sr(//« nidan.t), with white and pink v;irieties 
of same, with snowdrops and wild ferns, or 
red tidips and yellow doronicum. 

white \ariety, with tulips, orange, yellow, or 

pink, or with double sloe (Prumis spinosa jl. 
pL% or crabs {Pyrus Malus). 

{Campanula rohmdifolia), with fennel or 

T'halictriuii ininiis in flower. 
Buddlea globosa with Eryngkmi planum. 
"Bulbous flowers'" with evergreen oak, or Azara 

mkrophylla, or green draca?na. 
Calanthe together in variety, with Aspamgiis 

plimnosus. 

Veitchii, in a setting of Roman hyacinths, with 

foliage of latter. 
Canterbury bells {Campanula Medium), purple variety, 

with pale blue variety. 
Cape gooseberries (not improbably Physalis 

Franchetti is intended) with bronzed oak, 

chestnut, and golden beech foliage. 
Carnation, generally own foliage, or GypsopMla 

panicidata. 

yellow picotee section, lovely together in 

variety, or with white or pink carnation. 

Malmaison, with copper beech or Primus 

Pissardi. 
Cherry, bird {Primus Padus), and sweet briar. 

Morello, with crabs or apple blossom, or 

daffodils or Darwin tulips. 
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Delphiniums with Pruiius Pissardi, or copper beech. 

pale blue, with dark purple Canterbury bells. 

Doronicum with copper beech. 

Erim caffm with fruited sprays of spindle tree 

(Kuoiiijmu.'i ciirapivu.s). 
Forget-me-not (Mi/o-sofls jMlustris) with sprays of 

white hawthorn, or N(ur.issus poctkus 

ornatus, or white bluebells. 
Foxgloves, white, with Iris pallida, or green boughs. 
F'reesias with tuberoses, or epimedium, or mahonia. 
Gladiolus, 'J''he Bride, with Gypsophila j)aiiiculat(i, or 

,Sch i:MstijUs coccinca. 
early vai'ieties, mixed with Ri<s-seliaJHiurii. 

late, with oats changing colour. 

(j-lobe Hower {Trollius) mixed with grasses. 
Hollyhocks, light coloured single, with " Thistles " or 

with oats, or Gnlfonia candiiitn.s^ or Knipliofia 

aloidv.s, or show or decorative dahlias. 
Honeysuckle, late Dutch, and mahonia, and Acer 

piiihniiturn stDtgitiiienm. 
" Hoteia " {jtstilboidcs florihuitda ) with pink 

geraniums. 
Hyacinths, Roman, with scarlet or pink bouvardia. 
Hydrangea, Thomas Hogg, with pink Japanese 

peonies and foliage. 
" Inula" {glundulosa ?) with young shoots and foliage 

of dogwood. 
Ii'is, English and Spanish, pale yellow, cream, and 

«hite, with Prunua Pissardi or Epimedium 

or Miscanthus. 

dark brown, deep yello\v', and white mixed. 

mauve and yellow, and Hordcum juhatum. 
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Iris, Spanish, gold and brown varieties mixed, or 
two shades yellow and Berbcnx Daric'iiii, or 
B. steiiopliylla in flower, or white and pink 
sweet-peas. 

white and yellow, and Primus Pissardt. 

yellow, with gladiolus. The Bride, and leaves of 

Iris grutiihtca. 
Ixias and Gypsophila pamculata. 
Jasmhmm nudijlorian and privet berries, or Plumbago 

rosea, or yellow daffodils, or yellow-leaved 

Euonymus japon lens. 
Laburnum and wistaria {Glycine chiiieiis/s), an old and 

pretty combination admired by Miss Maling 

(1862). 

and purple beech or white lilac. 

Lilac, forced, and Adiantum farleyensc. 

white, and rose Catherine ^lermet, or carna- 

tion Mrs T. W. Lawson, or Azalea mollis. 
Lilium with blue delphiniums and Atriplcx hoHcnsis 
nibra. 

speciosum rubrurn with Asparagus Spnxiigcri 

and croton. 

Lily of the Valley with blue grape hyacinth {Miiscaj-'i 
botryoides) and Anemone fulgens. 

Marguerites {Chrysantheynum Leucantheiinuii) with 
red sorrel {Rumex Acetosella). 

Marsh marigold with wild grasses. 

Mimosa {Acacia dealbata) and arum lily, or paper- 
white narcissus, or Cypripedium insigiie. 

Paeony, Chinese, with bamboo, Miscanthus jap- 
aniens and brown beech. 

pink, with Chrysanthemum Leucanthemuvi. 
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I'fKonv, ti'ce, with liibes KanguhieiDn album. 

•' Pancratium " and " Scarlet Nerine." 

Pansy, dark purple, with light blue variety. 

Pea, white everlasting, with F. V. Ka,spail, 
geranium. 

sweet, with mignonette, or corn flowers, or 

Gypsophila, or grasses, or Polygonum mollc. 

Poppies, Weld {Pujiiivcr Rhads), with corn cockle 
(jlgroxtoiniui G'dluigo) and corn Hower 
{Ccidainra Cij(tnu.s\ or green oats and 
marguerites. 

Oriental, with copper beech, or Pniini.s 

Pix.sdrdi, or dark-foliaged barberry, or 
millet grass, or sea holly, or globe arti- 
choke leaves. 

plume, with green oats. 

Princes'-feather {^Itnuranthus hi/pochondriiicu.s) with 
white dahlias, or Anemone japoniax, or 
Kudbcck'ui -speno.su. 

Pnutufi triloba with cherry, or Pruiius Pmardi in 
bloom. 

lioses, Safrano or Sunset, with begonia Gloire de 
Lorraine. 

Catherine Mermet, with pink carnation and Rose 

Reve d'or shoots and foliage. 

crimson, all shades to light I'ose, or deep pink 

to white. 

Euphrosyne, with W. A. Richardson and 

Pa paver nud'ieaule. 
Solomon's Seal {Polygonatinn multijlonnii) with 
daffodils, or Dielijtra> spcctabUis, or 
hyacinths. 
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Sweet Sultan, white, yellow, and purple mixed or 

Eschscholtzia. 
Tulip, Crimson King, and Freesia. 
Cottage Maid and La Reine. 

Cottage Maid and Oxalis cemua. 

early scarlet, and lily of the valley, or 

Roman hyacinths. 

early white, and EitphorUa fidgcn.s. 

Thomas Moore and Golden Prince. 

Tulips, Darwin, with white broom, or Prunuf! 

Pi.ssardi, or woodruff, or coloured shoots 

of paeonies. 
Violet, Marie Louise, with Golden Spur daffodil. 

(Flowers for Fireplaces.) 

Arum lilies and liliums ; laburnum and crimson 
hawthorn, or wistaria, or lilac ; Solomon's 
Seal and Oriental poppies ; pink poppies and 
brown beech ; yellow and h hite broom. 

(Flowers for Table Decorations.) 

Acacia armata with bouvardia, or Roman hyacinths, 

or Cytisii^filipcfs. 
Allamanda Hendersoni, trusses, with expanded flowers, 

buds, and foliage. 
Chrysanthemums, bronze, red, and orange, mixed with 

coloured autumn foliage. 
Cypripedium harhatinn mojus with yellow Spanish iris 

or Hemerocallis JIava. 
Cypripedium in.vgnc with Phimhago rosea and sjjrays 

of smilax. 
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Epiphyllwm rus.scUiiinuni on short bits of stems, 

arranged with smilax or Aspdragus deflexus. 
Fohage : — Coloured carrot leaves, coloured Vitis in- 

constans in varied shades, virginian creeper, 

sweet chestnut, browned, and rose hips. 
Fruits: — Gladwyn (Iri.s- ftietidimiiia) on short stems, 

with just a few of its own leaves. Barberry 

and fruit of spindle tree. 
liloriosa superba with sprays of Franvoa ramosa and 

SelagincUii nvsiu. 
Hellehorus odona with Avhite Christmas roses and 

small foliage of its own, or with H. atro- 

i~uhens. 
Iris, Spanish, Diana (\\hite), cut w ith stem and foliage, 

and Tulip iiHtcrospila in little posies, or sprays 

of Dcidzm gracilis mostly in bud. 

rcticuhda, with yellow crocuses. 

./(isiiihiiiin iiudiflonoii and fruited sprays of Solumnn 
capsini.sfnan or Eupliorhia fiilgcns. 

XdnlssHS LccdsU, in variety, with buds and just a leaf 
or two. 

minor and Muscari hotryoide.s adnun. 

poetirun omntii.s and flowering sprays of 

Amdaiiclticr cintadcn.ii.i^ or young shoots of 

Japanese pa'onies, or of Polygoimm sachul- 

incii.Si'. 
Plumbago ro.srti. with sprays of begonia Gloire de 

Lorraine. 
Prinu'oses, yellow, in little posies, and \iolets in posies. 

of all colours with own foliage. 

Chinese, mixed colours, with foliage of stellate 

variety, or with bouvardias. 
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Rhododendron together in variet}', with own foliage. 
Rosa alba in sprays with Celeste and own foliage. 

Sprays of double Scotch roses with yellow 

banksia. 
Rose, Ruga, in sprays, with setting of own foliage. 
Common China with own foliage and buds. 

Crimson Rambler in small sprays with Alister 

Stella Grey. The latter with W. A. Richard- 
son and Dorothv Perkins, and sprays of 
Clematis Vitalba. 

macrantha with teas and own foliage. 

Solomon's Seal with daffodils or tulips, or Spanish 

irises. 

forced, with Dielytra spectabilis, lilacs, tulips, 

and pink hyacinth. 
Tropoeohmi minus (nasturtium), orange, yellow, and 
cream, with own foliage, or orange with T. 
peregrinum. (caiinrieiise). 

canariense with Clematis Jacknumi and sprays 

of Vitis inconstans, or cream-coloured sweet- 
peas. 
Tulip, Rachel Ruisch, in silver vases, or with 
Moucheron. 

Moucheron, with T. Moore and Chrysolora, or 

with Deidzia gracilis, or Roman hyacinths, or 
white " bluebells." 

Suitable foliage for table decorations, other than that 
belonging to the flowers used, includes 
A sparagtis plumosus, A . drffcriis, A . Spreiigcri, 
A. tfiiuissitinis, A. medeloides (smilax), and 
garden asparagus. Adiciiitum cuiwatum, 
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A. gracil/imiim, A. farleyense, A. amahi/'/s, 
A. Cup'ilhis-Vfiiertfi, Fkus repens var/egata, 
Liiiaria Cijiiiba/ariii, SehtgineUa arsut, .small 
leaves of C'ij])crufi altemifol'ms, Caludhan 
argyrites, Viiicti iniiior, .sprays of \\y gro^^'^ 
on poor soil or on walls, Rk.scu.s racoiiosu.s, 
small shoots. 



Aase for tall flowers 
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JAPANESE METHODS 

EFERENCE has been made more than 
once to Japanese methods of arranging 
flowers ; and as these are widely diverse 
from western methods, and based on 
principles absolutely distinct from ours, 
yet as, or perhaps, more desirable, a short resume of the 
details of Japanese floral art may not be out of place 
here. Those \vho wish to study the subject thoroughly 
should consult Conder's Floral Ai~t of Japan, to which 
we are indebted for almost everything we know about 
the way the Jap treats flowers. 

The Japanese treatment of flowers, and, indeed, every- 
thing connected with them, forms part of the national 
life of that people, and is subject to strictly defined rules. 
Some of the styles are very ancient. The Rikwa, or erect 
flower arrangement, for instance, can be traced to the 
sixth century of our era ; and of the eight recognised 
styles, none is less than two or three centuries old. All, 
however, are based on the same principle, each having a 
chief or principal central line, which over-tops the com- 
position, a secondary line not so tall, and a tertiary less 
tall still. Other lines may be introduced between these, 
five or seven being a usual number, but as many as eleven 
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may be combined, though that number is seldom used. 
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PRINCIPAL " BEFORE 
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The earlier Japanese compositions, like our own, were 
somewhat crowded, but the later and purer designs are 
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remarkable for every part of the composition being 




A completed arrangement of Flowering Plum. On opposite 
page is shown how the shoots are manipulated previous 
to arranging. 
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clearly open to the view. At the same time, 
Japanese floral art is altogether conventional, each 
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blossom, each leaf, each twig, and each branch ha\'ing 
its place, and not only its place, but made to conform 
to certain lines and relationships which are strictly 
defined. 

Flowers (the Japanese word for which embraces much 
more than blossoms), in conjunction w ith the way they 
are arranged, convey many meanings. Thus, in floral 
compositions, the rank of the owner, the dimensions of 
his dwelling, or of the chamber, are duly regarded. 
There is, too, the curious idea of sex, long flowers being 
male, short ones female. The same distinctions are 
observed in the case of large and small, angular and 
round, as well as in different kinds of growth, and in 
various colours in combination. Tree is male, plant 
female. Full flowers male, buds female ; and among 
colours, red, purple, pink, and variegated are male, and 
blue, yelloAv, and white female. Again, the upper 
surface of a leaf is male, the under female. There are 
also orders of rank, principally as regards the colours of 
tlie same flower, white being highest ; though in the 
chi-ysanthemum yellow is highest ; in the peach, pale 
pink ; in the iris, purple ; and in the camellia, red. 

One of the chief points in the choice of material is 
that of seasonableness ; flowers of spring being used 
solely in spring, and flowers of summer in that season. 
Design is influenced h\ the localit\- in which flow ers are 
found, a distinction being made between land, forest, 
mountain, and water plants : while the I'eceptacles, 
many of which are \'ery beautiful, are always in keeping 
with the flowers, or, perhaps bettor, flowers are chosen 
proper to the furnishing of particular toi-ms of 
receptacles. 
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In the choice of flowers, the Japanese, unhke us, do 
not accept a flower solely on account of its beauty. On 
the other hand, they reject flowers for reasons that are 
passing strange from our point of \'iew. Thus, certain 
flowers are deemed ominous and never used, because 
some part of the plant of which they form a part is 
poisonous. Fatda japonka, Hemerocallis fulva, and 
Acoiiitum Lymdunum are examples of such. Power- 
fully odorous flowers are not esteemed. A number of 
flowers are used only on felicitous occasions, plum, 
peach, pa'ony, chrysanthemum, rose, and narcissus being 
a few. Others are prohibited on these occasions, among 
these being, Ari.scdiidhua japonicun, Davall'ui bullata, 
HoncwcLdlis Jlava, lotus, orchid, Gardenia fiorida, and 
Hydrangea hoiien.sis. 

Among flowers, seven hold higher ranii than all 
others. The reasons why that is so are curious, and 
show how slight a hold the mere beauty of a flo\ver 
has on the Japanese. The seven are as follows : — 
chrysanthemum, because it is to be had all the four 
seasons ; narcissus, because it comes in winter and lasts 
till spring ; maple, because it absorbs all poison and 
infection from the air; cherry, the "King of Flowers"; 
Tree pseony, the "Queen of Flowers"; Rohdeajaponiai, 
because unaffected by heat or cold ; wistaria, because 
it belongs to spring and summer. In addition, /r/.y 
laevigata {Kxmpferi) takes high rank. 

Some combinations are objectionable, others 
appropriate. Of the latter, willow and narcissus, 
white plum and marigold, peach and Kerria japonku ; 
of the former, peach and cherry, camellia and marigold, 
plum and willow. In the arrangement of material, it is 
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not only bad taste, but a serious error, to arrange two 
flowers from plants on each side of a tree-branch, or to 
place two flowers, as, for instance, two red chrysanthe- 
mums, on each side a white one. Then, if only one 
variety is used in a composition, the principal line or 
branch should be of flowers full blown ; the secondary, 
of those half-opened ; and the tertiary of buds, though 
sometimes in the principal and secondary the type of 
flowers is transposed. 

AVith regard to floral receptacles, the Japanese 
exhibit strongly marked characteiistics. Long-necked 
vases are old-fashioned, and not in use, being inadequate 
for ideal floral arrangements, the Japanese regarding 
the surface of the water in vases as if it were soil, and 
broad-mouthed vases are for that reason used. Water- 
plants are arranged in low, flat vessels. In addition to 
vessels of bronze and pottery, bamboo-stems are largely 
used in floral decorations ; and baskets, of uhich there 
are many pretty designs, are also favoured. All kinds 
of receptacles are furnished with flowers appropriate to 
their form or material ; and they are set, or susjjended 
as the case may be, in positions to which they are 
suited, and there only. 

Japanese methods rccjuire some means of keeping the 
flowers, when arranged, stable. 
The flower-vessel in general has 
a very wide mouth, and propor- 
tionately is not deep ; and as the 
composition springs from near the 
centre of the vessel, an accessory 
is needed to keep it from falling 
This is found in the 




to one side or 



the other. 
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flower-fastener, of which we make scarcely any use, 

but which is very important in Japanese designing. 

Some flower-fasteners are merely wedges of bamboo, 

or pieces of slit wood, for keeping the 

stems in the position chosen by the 

floral artist. Other fasteners are of ^ 

metal, either perforated for the stems, ff — ir^( ^{~^ 




or spiral pieces of zinc, or of lead ; the 
last of recent years having come into 
use in this country. In addition to 
these and other simple methods, there 
are numbers of fancy designs, some of 
which are merely used as ornaments on the surface, the 
real work being effected by a simple fastener out of sight. 
As already remarked, there is a close relationship 
between the receptacle and the flowers with which it is 
furnished. There is not space here to give in detail the 
various types of vessel with appropriate flowers used by 
the Japanese ; but it may be interesting to state that 
certain combinations are made to express such virtues 
as simplicity, aspiration, affec- 
tion, serenity, which is ex- 
pressed by a suspended bronze 
boat, bearing white chrysan- 
themums, the whole suggesting 
a loaded ship in port. Aus- 
terity, quaintness • — a long- 
shaped vessel containing small 

chrysanthemums ; brightness, chastity, security, and 
veneration. The wistaria, because its name and that 
of an ornamental bell is nearly the same, is generally 
arranged in a bell-shaped vessel of bronze. 
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Besides many other rules as to receptacles and 
their occupants, the way of using \vater at different 
seasons varies. On certain occasions, a few leaves 
floating on the surface excepted, 
nothing but water is placed in the 
receptacles. 

The positions flowers occupy in 
apartments are invariably subject to 
clearly defined rule. 

In the many festivals connnon to 
Japan, certain flowers appropriate to 
each are used. In the same \\av 
pai-ticular flowers are used at family 
or mournings, and on many other 
occasions. 

In the treatment of cut flowers, the Japanese work by 
rules as clearly defined as the principles involved in their 
arrangement. Flowers are cut either in early morning 
or late evening. Tree shoots are sometimes suspended 
in a well, without, howexer, touching the water till 
lequired. Delicate blossoms are enveloped in paper till 
wanted, when for a short time they are laid on the 
surface of clear water. In summer, however, 
they are placed in water as soon as cut. The 
ends of the stems of soft wooded flowers, 
the iris and chrysanthemum, for instance, are 
charred, those of the paeony are plunged in 
boiling water impregnated with sulphur. 

Branches are bent to desired curves previous 
to arranging. Camellia blossoms are preser\ed 
from falling in pieces by means of a little salt which is 
placed at the junction of the flower with the stems. 
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Many methods besides are adopted to preserve the 
beautv, and to enhance the colour of flowers. 

Their compositions generally are eif'ected by curved 
lines of much beauty, but they exhibit also a due regard 
for strong, straight lines. Though Japanese methods 
are of a character impossible of realisation in this 
country, unless undertaken by trained Japanese artists, 
it is at the same time evident that we might do worse 
than adopt some of their ideas, particularly their pro- 
nounced adherence to the principle of giving to each 
part of the floral composition its oun individuality. 

Particularly is it desirable that a lesson should be 
taken from the more simple of these, of which a few 
examples are given from Mr Conder's book. While 
conventional to a degree, and on that account not to be 
copied, they at the same time show how material of the 
very slightest may be employed with the best effect in 
our homes. 
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i,iii;i;atike deauxc; with ki.ouai, 
dkcorations 



HE literature of floral decoration.s ih 
l)v no" means extensive, though 
numerous articles, having cut-flowers 
for their theme, have appeared from 
time to time in gardening papers during 
the past thirty vears, and in recent years the illustrated 
monthly has touched on the suhject. 

Chapters on cut flowers have also appeared in various 
books, of which mention niav be made of Mrs LoudonV 
Ladi/.i Co/iijxiiiwii, The Liidi/s Guide, Hibbert's liu.stw 
Adorinih'id'i for Homes of Taste, Burbidge's Domes-tie 
Florieulture, INIiss J. Hope's Gardens and Woodlands, 
Aliss JekvlPs Home and Garden, and Mrs Earle's Pot 
Pourri from a Surreij Garde)i. 

Books devoted solely to cut flowers are few in number. 
All that have been published in this countrv will be 
found in the short bibliographical notes that follow. 

FloK'ers for Ornament and Decoration, and Hozc to 
Arrange them, by Miss Maling. London : Smith, Elder 
,V Co.,' 1862. Small 8vo. 

This is a well-written treatise, extending to 142 pages. 
The frontispiece is a coloured representation of a vase 
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of ilowcrs and fruit, the book itself being chiefly of 
interest for the details of methods and the description 
of the flowers and other material in use when it was 
written, formality of the straitest kind prevailing. A 
chapter on flowers in season exposes the barrenness of 
the gardens of that time, as regards choice of beautiful 
flowers. 

Floral Dccorution.s for the Dzvdlmg-Jwtt.w : A Practical 
Guide to the Home Arrangcmod of Plants and Flowers. 
By Annie Hassard. London : Macmillan & Co., 1875. 
8vo. 

Something like two-thirds — -108 pages out of 163 — 
is devoted to cut flowers, the remaining portion to pot 
plants, leaf-printing, etc. The chapters on cut flowers 
first appeared in a gardening journal, and many of the 
illustrations are identical with those in Domestic Flori- 
cultitre, 1874. The subject is treated solely from the 
point of view of the fashion of the period ; and the 
fashion, not as the majority used flowers, but as they 
were exhibited at flower shows. 

Floral Designs for the Tabic. By J. Perkins. 
London : Wynian & Sons, 1877. 

A series of twenty-four coloured illustrations of formal 
designs for arranging on the cloth. There is practically 
no letterpress, merely a few descriptive notes to each 
plate. 

Notes and Thoughts on Gardens and Woodlands. 
Written chiefly for Amateurs. By the late Frances Jane 
Hope. Edited by Anne J. Hope Johnstone. London : 
Macmillan & Co., 1881. 8vo. 

A book composed of the articles written from time to 
time by Miss Frances J. Hope of Wardie Lodge, to 
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gardening papers, and published in this form a short 
time subsequent to her death. The chapters on cut- 
flowers extend to only 47 pages, but they are pages full 
of valuable hints and original observations, and the 
book is worth securing by those interested in the subject 
for these chapters alone. They were written in 1872- 
4-5, and are as seasonable to-day as they were then, 
because no false theories of arrangement, no abnormal 
shapes in glasses, no flowers but those for all time are 
recommended. For- instance, INIiss Hope remarks: 
" Our glasses are of the simjjlest shapes, clearest glass, 
and most free from ornament that I could procure.^" 
That her perception of beauty in material was clear 
is obxious from the free use she made of the native 
umbellifene, fennels, spincas, bryonies, and willows. A 
few of her combinations are worth transcribing. 

Red or pink p.eonies ^\ith HcmcrocuUh Jiava or 
Xurci.ssiis poct'icuv ; Oriental poppies with stra\v-coloured 
irises, or Spiriva ^Irunru.s and ^ivcna .sieii/i-s; "which I 
prefer to cultivated oats."" Dark blue and straw-coloured 
irises w ith poppy-buds, " and, perhaps, one expanded 
bloom." Aaron^s rod — no doubt Solidago — with 
VitlcrhiiKi pijiviuv'tcu, shaded red and pink. "Rose, 
Coupe d'Hebe, and L'lliHiii ciiiidhhim, with myrrh leaves 
(Myrrh'i.s odoratii), and a passion flower in bloom for a 
trailer, are perfect." Scarlet Li/iuiii cludvedon'icuin and 
the black Veratru^i n'igruiii or Spirivd. Ghtdioln.s 
hrnulih'ijcnsls and Agtipaiithii-s- lunbellatux, " with 
Cinnpdnnhi riirjmt/cti, Ciniipaindii Mcdhiw, dark blue, or 
Clctiiiitin J/icl:iNii)i/, spray of Spinva arisefolui, look 
well." "Zigadenus, Clematis Jachmani, and scarlet 
geranium form a beautiful combination." 
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Miss Hope was very fond of alliums, tansy, sweet- 
scented pelargoniums, rue, rosemary and other flowers 
that emitted a scent only when touched. Strongly per- 
fumed flowers like Liliuin auratum,\\\i\iA\, as Bacon would 
have said, do " not hold their smell," were not admitted 
to her favour. In other chapters besides these, flowers 
for cutting are incidentally touched on ; and in one on 
sending flowers to hospitals, the necessity of standing 
the flower-stems in water an hour before their dispatch 
is noted. 

Table Decoration.i. By W. Low. Chapman, 1887. 
8vo. 

A series of coloured plates of decorations effected by 
the author. 

Floral Dccoratums a la Mode. By Mrs de Salis. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co., 2nd edition, 1897. 
8vo. 

In the preface it is remarked that the book is " chiefly 
composed from descriptions of decorations I have per- 
sonally seen or read of in the weekly society papers." 

The book includes chapters on table decorations (the 
best thing in it being suggestions for combinations of 
flowers for dinner-tables), ball-rooms, weddings, house 
boats, drawing-rooms, battles of flowers, balconies and 
windows, christenings, Christmas, and church decora- 
tions. 

The Theory of Japanese Floxoer Arrangements. By 
Josiah Conder. Tokio, 1889, 4to. The second edition 
of this work appeared as The Floral Art of Japan. 
By Josiah Conder, P'.R.I.B.A., with illustrations by 
Japanese artists. Tokio : Kelly & Walsh, Limited. 
Second and revised edition, 1899. 4to. 
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This valuable work is beautifully illustrated by means 
of fourteen coloured plates by Japanese artists, and 
numerous other plates and engravings. E\erything 
connected with the unique floral customs and methods 
of the Japanese is fully and clearly detailed. 

Continental books on cut flowers are numerous, the 
earliest known treatise being included in a Latin book 
on flowers : — 

Flora, .sen dc Flonun Cultimt. By J. B. Ferrarius, 
with numerous engravings. 4to. Rome, 1633. Re- 
printed at Amsterdam, 1646. Chapter IV. is devoted to 
bouquet-making and cut flowers, and from it we gather 
that the construction of bouquets was a recreation of 
the nobility. 

The best of the modern books on the subject include 
the following : — 

KiiiisUtclie hlnmcn. Bv M. C. Schmid. Illustrated. 
I,eipzic, 1886. 

D'lc Blumcnhindekuust. By Louise, Riss. Illustrated. 
Berlin, 1893. 

MiikaHhoiupiet uiul B/iniiciisinnisx. Bv A. Lichtwark. 
Munich, 1894. 

Les OrvhkUes pour Id jicnr vuuplc. By Alljert 
Griessen. Roubaix, 1897. 

UAri die JleuriMc. By A. Maumene. Illustrated. 
Paris, 1897. 2nd Ed. 1899. 

D'lc Kun.st des Boiikctt- und Krauzhindens. By E. 
Brinkmeier. Leipzic, 1897. 

Die liiiidcliiiisf. By I. C. Schmidt. Illustrated. 
Erfurt, 1899. 

Mitdenic Tdfc'ldrkondlou. By O. \Vagncr. Illus- 
trated. Erfurt, 1900. 
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U Art floral a traver.s /<■.« Siirle.s. By A. Maumene. 
Illustrated. Paris, 1900. 

L'Art de fleurir des Tables. By A. Maumene. 
Illustrated. Paris, 1904. 

Les Boicquets. By Mmc. Lacoin de Vilmorin. Illus- 
trated. Paris, 1904. The coloured illustrations are 
exceptionally fine. 

Die Bmdekunst is a journal devoted solely to cut 
fiowers, and is published in Berlin. 

Le Jurdhi, a bi-montlily journal published in Paris, 
has always one or more articles on cut flowers. 




A Jajianese arrangement, with Scissor-fastener. 
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Aakox'k rod, 27fi. 

Ahics alherticnui, 233 ; A. Doufthi^ii 

= Psciulofsuga Domjlasii^ 

238. 
Acacia affinis, 191 ;^. armata, 191, 

261 ; A. cordifoUa, 191 ; ^. 

dealhata, 191, 256, 259 ; A. 

grancli.^, 191; ^. plati/pfc/rf, 

191 ; ^. 7'iceana, 191. 
Acacia, Rose, 226. 
Aru/ypha so iiilcriana, 191. 
yictr jinj mill Win sanguincii'iii , 135, 

234, 25S ; A. plutmioides, 234 ; 

^. ^. HciiirciUcrl, 234; ^. 

Pseudo phdainis, 234. 
Acliilh'a III ill I'foliimn riibruni, 153 ; 

yil. Fluriiiim, 152. 
Aconite, Winter, 133. 
Jrijililiuii ilillilltiiiulr, 153 ; .<4. «. 

iilhuni, 153; yl. j/ij/onirinn, 

153 ; ii. Li/coclunam, 264 ; v/. 

Napcllus, 153 ; ^. irHsoni, 

153. 
Acorita Caliimiis, 244, 
Ac rurli Ilium griiiuHUvruin, 240. 
^rff( aiiraiUiaca, 248. 
Adiiiiilitiii aiiialiile, 264 ; ^/. Capil- 

liis- Vencrif;, 244, 264 ; ^. 

ciiiiciiinuiii lotuiii, 244; ^. 

citiicahim, 244, 257, 263 ; ^. 

furlcijcnse, 244, 248, 249, 263 ; 

^. gmcil/immn, 264 ; ^. 

Sanctce C'cdJtcfiua-, 244 ; ^. 

fcnerwii, 244. 
^Iduiiis rcnialt^, 153. 
^sculuf: Jlaviiin, 234 ; ^. Hippn- 

castamtm, 234. 
African lily, 276. 



AgapfintJius vmhellatus, 276. 
Aifriistriitiiia ciirunaria = Lnchn'iiy 

curoniiriif, 153 ; .^, Flin^/oris^ 

154 ; ^. Oi/liinjii, 246. 
Ai/ivxUs nrhiiliisa, 241 ; yi. spicn- 

venti, 241, 242. 
^/rrt c:vspiliisit^ 242; yi. pulcltclla, 

242. 
Alexandrian laurel, 229. 
Alis'iiia riaidiiijo, 246, 
Allamundd calluirlica, 192 ; ^. 

7Ii'iii!ns„in\ 192, 261 ; ^. 

,SW((/«/, 192. 
Allium riliidiim, 129 ; ^. 'iicitpuli- 

ianii'iit, 130. 
Allspice, 217 ; Almond, 234. 
Ahl I lime rill anruiil iiicit, 130; ^. 

auria, 130 ; ^. chilensin, 130 ; 

^. Peli-in-iiiii, 130. 
Allluwt, lirifului, 154; .^, rusea, 

154.' 
Amaranth, Glolje, 240. 
A'liinniidhuii caiidalvn, 112 ; .^, 

/iiljiuchoiidriacits, 112, 260, 
Amaryllis, 206. 
AinariiUif: Biiladimnn. 130. 
Amiisoniu jiunicia, 192. 
Amberboa odorata = t'cidanrca 

suaveolens, 115. 
Aiiiehineliicr aiiuidcnsis, 234, 

262. 
Ampclupsis= Vilis, 232. 
yliin/ijdahis communis, 234; ^. 

ilavidiiina alba, 234 ; .,4. 

jierxicii = Persicii vulgaris, 

236. 
Aiiiliiisa ilidica, 154. 
AiidrDiiiedii floribunda, 215. 
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Anemone, Garden, 131. 

Japanese, 40, 155, 259, 260. 
Wood, 131. 
Yellow, 153. 
Anemone alpina, 155 ; A. u. sul- 

phurea, 155 ; A. angulosa, 74; 

A. a. superha, 155 ; A. apen- 

nina, 131 ; A. blanda, 131 ; 

A. coronaria, 130; A.fulgeTis, 

131, 256 ; A. hortensis, 131 ; 

A. nemorosa robinsoniana, 

131 ; A. japonica, 40, 155, 

259, 260 ; A. Pulsatilla, 155 ; 

A. triloba, 155. 
Angels' tears, 144. 
Anthericum Liliago, 131 ; A. 

liliastrum •major, 131. 
Anthurium andreanum, 193; A. 

schertzerianum, 193 ; A. s. fer- 

rierense, 193. 
Antirrhinum majus, 112. 
Apera arundinacea, 242. 
Aponogeton distachyon, 246. 
Apple, 34, 80, 237. 
Appleringie, 215. 
Aquilegia canadensis, 156 ; A. 

glandulosa, 156 ; A. Skinneri, 

156 ; A. vulgaris, 156. 
Arabian jasmine, 207. 
Arabis alpina fl. pi., 156. 
Aralia chinensis (Dimorphanthus), 

220 ; A. japovica = Falsia 

japonica, 42, 269. 
Arbutus, 91 ; Arbutus Unedo, 234. 
Arctotis grandis, 112. 
Arnieria 'jnaritinia = Statice Ar- 

meria, 185. 
Artemisia Abrotanum, 215 ; A. 

pontica, 215. 
Artichoke, Globe, 39. 
Arum, 19, 58, 77, 212, 256. 
Arum maculatum, 39. 
Arundinaria Fortunei, 216 ; A. 

japonica (Bainbusa Metake), 

216 ; A. Simo-ni, 216. 
Arundo cunspicaa, 242 ; A. Donax, 

242 ; A. F/iruymttes, 242. 
Asclepias curassavica, 156. 
Ash, 236 ; Flowering, 2a6. 
Asparagus, 36. 



Asparagus, 193, 257 ; A. deflexus, 
193, 263 ; A. medeloides, 193, 
263 ; A. phmi.osw:, 193, 257, 
263 ; A. Sprengeri, 193, 259 ; 
A, tniuissimus, 263. 

Aspen [Fopulus tnmida), 13. 

Asperula hastata, 120 ; A. longi- 
folia, 82, 120, 156 ; A. odorata, 
156. 

Aspidistra elatior, 193; A. e. varic- 
gata, 193. 

Asplenium marinum, 244. 
! Aster, China, 114. 

Aster Amellus, 156 ; A. amethyst- 

iivas, 157 ; A. asteroides, 157 

A. cordif alius, 157 ; A. eri 

coides, 167 ; A. Linosysis, 167 

I A. longifolius forrnosiis, 157 

; A. multifiorus clegans, 157 

A. Novi-Belgiie, 157 ; A. Nori 
Anglim, 157 ; A.pidclier, 157 
.<4. Tradescaiili, 157 ; .i4 
vimineus, 167. 

Astilbe chinensis, 158 ; ^4. .japoni- 
cus, 158 ; ^. rivularis, 39, 
158 ; ^. Thuidicrgi, 158. 

Alriph'j: hortensis, 54 ; ^-J. A. rubra, 
112, 113, 241, 259. 

Auricula, 182. 

Avena elatior, 242; .<4. steri/is, 
242, 276. 

Azaleaindica, 194 ; .<i. mollh, 216, 
259 ; ^. narcissiflora, 194, 
257 ; A. pontica, 216. 

Azalea, 72, 74. 

Azara inicrophjiUa, 42, 216, 257. 

Bamboo, 37 ; Bambusa, 37. 

Barberry, 39, 216 ; Barley, 98. 

Barks, coloured, 39, 40. 

Barley (Hordeum), 98, 243. 

Barrenwort, 166. 

Bastard Ipecacuanha {Asclepias 

curassavica), 156. 
Bay (Laurus nobilis), 2, 13. 
Bearbind (Galystegia sepium], 159. 
Beech, Copper, 91. 
Begonia, 19 ; B, fuchsioides, 195 ; 

5. manicata, 195 ; i?. iJec, 195 ; 

B. weltoniensis, 195. 
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Begonia, Tuberous, 40, 194. 

Belladonna lily, 130. 

Bellfiowers, 159. 

Hdlis perennis (daisy), 13, 24. 

Belvedere [Kochia scoparia), 113. 

Bentlumiiafragifera, 218. 

Bents, 5. 

Serheris arislata, 42 ; B. jlqui- 

folimn, 216, 256 ; B. A. rotun- 

cUfolium Herveyi, 216 ; B. 

Darwini, 216, 259 ; B. fluids, 

216 ; B. stencrphylla, 216, 259 ; 

B. Thunhergi, 216 ; B. 'nil- 

garis, 39, 216 ; B. vxiV ichiann , 

216. 
Bi rgamot (Monarda didyma), 176. 
Bermuda buttercup, 208, 261 ; Lily, 

95. 
Bclula alba, 235 ; B. '■onilifolin , 

23.''., 
Bibliography, 274-9. 
Birch, 255. 
Bitter-sweet, 91. 
Bladder-nut {Staphylea), 230. 
Blechnum spicant, 245 ; B. corco- 

vadc^ise, 245. 
Blites, White [Chenopodiuin ttlbuni), 

113. 
Bloodroot, 148. 
Bloodwort {Ruiae.i: sanynincum), 

246. 
Bluebeard, 126. 
Bluebell (Campaiiula rotundi/olia), 

159, 257. 
Bluebell (.SVjVZa nutans), 146, 148, 

257. 
Blue marigold (^ster Amellns), 156. 
Bocconia cordata, 159 ; B. micro- 

carpa, 159. 
Bog-bean {Mc-in/anthes f flfoliaia), 

246. 
BoUonia astcro ii!cs = A ster asteroides, 

157. 
Jlorvn/'aheterophylla, 195 ; B. iiwjk- 

■^fiif'tia, 195. 
Bouqaiiirilhit (jlKhra, 195 
Bouquets, 14, 15, IB, 17, 101-102, 

104. 
Bom-iiriliii, 195 ; B. jasmini/lvni, 

195. 



I Box, 217. 

Bnicliycomc ilicridifolin, 113. 

Bracken, 31, 53. 

Bramble, 229. 

Bridal wreath (Frdncoa, ramosa), 

168. 
Brir.ama.'-ima, 120, 242 ; B. media, 

242. 
BriiinibS brizmformis, 242. 
Broom, 219 ; Butcher's (linsrtis 

aadeatiis), 247 ; S[>anish, 219. 
Bryony, Brycniia alba ; Tamif.^ com- 
munis, 247, 276. 
Buckthorn, Sea [Rippuphie rliam- 

noides), 91. 
Hinhllcn Cohillri, 217 ; B. globusa, 

217, 257 ; B. variabilis, 257. 
Buds, value of, 37, 38. 
Bugloss, 4 ; Italian, 30 ; ^Vild, 30, 

147. 
Bulrush, 53. 
BiqMialmiim grandifluni ni, 159 ; 

B. salicifolin-m, 159. 
Burnet, Canadian {Siiiujuisorba 

canadensis), 148. 
Burning bush {Cratrri/iis T'l/ni- 

cantha), 235. 
Bush poppy {Ronmeya Cnaltcri), 

227. 
Butcher's broom, 247. 
Hiituiitus umbeltatus, 246. 
Buttercup, 46. 

Double (Rannnciilds arris fl. pi. i. 

1,N3 

Bermuda, 208, 261. 
Butter-flower [Rannnadas aeris or 

R. npeiis), 13. 
Bn^us semiKTvirrns, 217. 

Cactus, 210. 

Cresalpinia japonica, 217. 

Caladiuni, 195 ; C. anjyritcs, 195, 

264. 
Calanthe Vcitchii, 248, 257 ; C. 

vestita, 248. 
Calathian violet, 168. 
Calrrolitria amplcncaulis, 194, 

207 ; C. /achsifolia, 194. 
C'llrndula officinalis, 113 ; C 

pluvialis\Diinurphothcca). 119, 
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CaUistcplms chinrn-n's, 114. 
Calluiia vulgaris', 221 ; C. v, alba, 

221 ; C. V. Alporii, 221 ; C. 

V. Sr.arli'i, 221. 
Oalochurtiis ulbut:, 131 ; 0. pul- 

chcllus, 131 ; C. venustus, 131. 
Caltha palustris, 241. 
Calyeanthus fluridas, 217 ; C. 

oceidciitalis, 217 ; (.'. prmco.'f, 

217. 
Calystcijiii puhescens, 159 ; C. 

sepium, 159. 
Camellia, 196, 272. 
Camellia, 196 ; C. alba plena, 196 ; 

a Chaiullrri, 196 ; C. iJoKcfc- 

elaari, 196. 
Campanula, 30. 
Campanula carpatica, 276 ; C 

cjlomerata dahurica, 169 ; C. 

grandis alba, 159 ; C. latifolia 

alba, 159 ; C. Medium, 114, 

159, 257, 276 ; C. persicifolia, 

159 ; C ^. aZ6c(, 159 ; C. ^. 

Moerheimi, 159; C. rapuncul- 

oidcs, 169 ; 6'. rotundifvlia alba, 

159, 257. 
Campion, 118 ; Rose, 153. 
Canadian burnet, 184. 
Canary creeper, 263. 
Candy marigold, 116. 
Candytuft, 120. 
Caiina indica, 196. 
Canterbury bell, 114, 169, 257. 
Cape gooseberries, 257 ; hyacinth, 

134. 
Carpenteria cctlifornica, 217. 
Carrot (Daucus Carota), 91. 
Caryopteris Mastacanthus, 217. 
Cassinia fulvida, 217. 
Castaiiea vesca {so.tica), 235. 
Catananche cmrulea, 159, 241 ; C c. 

alba, 241. 
Catchfly, 175. 
Cattleya, 30, 85. 
Cattleya dovrianie, 248 ; C. gigas, 

248 ; C. Iris, 248 ; C. labiata, 

142, 248 ; C. Mendeli, 248 ; C, 

Mossiie, 248 ; C Slinneri, 248 ; 

6'. Trian^, 248 ; C. Warncri, 

248. 



Ceanothus azureus, 217 ; C. ffejifa- 
iits, 217. 

Celandine {Ranmiculas Ficaria), 
247 ; Tree (Boccouia), 159. 

Celosia, 54, 197. 

Celosia plumosa, 197. 

Centaurea Cyanus, 114, 260 ; C. 
inoschata, 115 ; C. suaveolens, 
115. 

Centraidhus ruber, 159. 

CentropogoH lucyanus, 197. 

Ccrasiis Avium, 235 ; C*. Padus, 235 ; 
6'. serrulata multiplex, 235 ; C. 
virginiana, 235 ; C Wate-iiri, 
235. Cerasus = Primus. 

Cercidipli-yllam japonieuvi, 235. 

Cereals (barley, oats, wheat), 98. 

Cetywall (Valeriana officinalis), 6. 

Cheiranthus Cheiri, 115. 

Chelone barbata, 179. 

Clunopodium album, 113. 

Cherry, 80 ; Bird, 35, 235 ; Cor- 
nelian, 218 ; Winter, 39. 

Chestnut, Ground, 247 ; Hurse, 234 ; 
Spanish, 236 ; Sweet, 235. 

Chvinonanthus fragrans^ Cahjcait- 
thus piricco.'c , 217. 

China aster, 114 ; rose, 40, 228. 

Chinese Primrose, 211, 262. 

Chionanthus virgin-icii., 217. 

Chionodoxa Lucilia', 144, 266. 

Chironia ixi/era, 197. 

CItoisya ternata, 218. 

Cliristinas rose, 34, 170. 

Chrysanthemum, 19, 31, 40-3, 57, 
80-90, 197. 

Chrysanthemum carinatum (tri- 
color), 116; C coronarium, 
116 ; C. Dimiielti, 116 ; C. 
Davisii, 160 ; C.frutescens, 32 ; 
C. indicum, 161, 197-199 ; 
C lacuslre, 160; C. Leucan- 
themum, 160, 259 ; C maxi- 
mum, 160 ; 6'. m. JSobinsoni, 
161 ; C. segetum, 116 ; t'. 
uliginosum, 37, 160, 182. 

Chrysocoma Linosyris = Aster Liao- 
syris, 157. 

Church decorations, 94 - 97 ; 
Christenings, 99 ; Christmas, 
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95 ; Easter, 97 ; Festoons for, 
95 ; Harvest, 97 ; Weddings, 99. 

Cicely, Sweet, 176. 

Cineraria, 199. 

Gissus anlarHirri; 199 ; C. discolor, 
199 ; C. rhomboides, 199. 

Cistus crispus, 218 ; C. ladaniferus, 
218 ; C. villosus, 218. 

Cistus, Gum, 218. 

Citrus Aiirantiacii in, 199. 

Cl(nh-(istis tinctoria, 235. 

Clary, Double [Salvia Horminum), 
125. 

Clematis, 64. 

Clfiimlis iliiriiliriiin, 161 ; C. -indi- 
r/.s-rt A/4i(/ff, 200 ; C. Jackniu ,ii, 
183, 218, 263, 27i; ; 6". m>n,- 
injni, 64; C. 'jtanlcalalti , 218; 
C. Vltalha, 218, 2G:J ; (7. T/H- 
re//r(, 218. 

Vlerijitriidroii falla.)-, 200 ; 6'. .s/cci- 
(««H), 200 ; C. s/,leiidens, 200. 

ClihrK iihilfuKa, 218 ; f. c«/if.scf/(s, 
218. 

Cliria miniiifa, 200. 

Club moss, 24-1. 

Cockle, Corn, 70, 71, 246. 

Ci'dt;rinii = Crofuii, 201 ; C. avgitsti- 
fvliiim, 201 ; C. Iv'idl, 201. 

Cmloiiiinr harhata, 249 ; C. rn\liilii, 
h's, 249 ; C. diniima, 249 ; 
C Jiaccida, 249 ; C. wassnii- 
ijnitu, 249. 

Colours, complemi'Htary, 71 , Con- 
trasting, 70 ; ('uUivatinn and, 
33 ; of ilowcrs, 29 el ,«■,/. ; 
Harmony in, 09; Light and, 
33, 81 ; of jiistils and anthers, 
33, 34 ; and table decorations, 
80. 

Columbine, 4, 39, 156. 

Composites, 49. 

Cunvallii rill itufji/lls, 161. 

Convolvuhcs^ C'(fl/f^/c'ji(t, 159. 

Coreopsis, 31. 

Corri)psis girrndifiuia, 117 ; (_'. 
liurfon'a, 116. 

Corn cockle, 70, 71, 2 JO. 

Cornel, Cornelian cherry [Cunnts 
Mas), 218. 



Cornflower, 21, 30, 40, 70, 80, 114, 

260. 
marigold, 80, 116. 
Cin-iinx alba, 92, 218 ; C. a. Spathi, 

218 ; 0. capil/ila, 218 ; C. 

Kaiisii, 218 ; C. Mas, 218 ; 

G. siiinjinnra, 92, 218. 
Corstorphini' plane, 234. 
Oosinus bipiiuiata, 117. 
Culoncasirr friijida, 219; C. inicro- 

phylla, 219; C. Simoniii, 

219. 
Cow parsley {Aii/Itriscna sylrestris), 

247. 
Cowslip, 10. 
Crabs, 92, 

Cranesbill {Gn-aniiim), 169. 
Crassula rncci'iiea, 200. 
Crritirgiis I'linici idha, 92, 235. 
CriuHui ciipi'tise, 131 ; C. mackoi/- 

anum, 200 ; C. illmvirnii, 200; 

0. I'nirrtn, 200. 
C'rocusiiidi till !>' rli'lts, 201. 
Crocus, 71, 132 ; .Scotch, 34, 132. 
Crocus biflorus, 132 ; C. im/u'i-uli, 

132 ; C. .yicciusus, 132 ; 0. 

susianiis, 132. 
Croton, 89, 91, 201. 
Crown Imperial, 35, 134. 
Cuckoo pint, 39. 
Cupidone, liV.I, 241. 
Ciiprisaiis iiitieriirtirpa, 234, 
Currant, Black, 91. 

Flowering, 91 226. 
Ciii-luiiim prrsieuiii, 201. 
Ci/c/oliu/lirii^Cdinhurfiix, 131. 
ijiidonia jiipunica — J'l/riix japmiica, 

219 ; C. MauJi-i = Fi/rus 

Maulvi, 219. 
Cijmbidiuiii ebarneum, 249 ; C. 

ijitjnntnuii, 249; C. loiriaaum. 

249 : C. Maslrrsii, 249. 
fji/iiara Sl'oIi/iii it.s, 162, 
Cyperus aJ/iriii/o/iux, 201, 264 ; 

O. la.riis, 201 ; C. longus, 244. 
Cyi)ress, 234 ; spuige, 167. 
Cypripedium, 58, 86, 89, 249, 259, 

261. 
Ci/pripediiiin barbaiwin, 89 ; C. b. 

majus, 261 ; C. Lmu/Ii, 89, 
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249 ; C. Exul, 249 ; 0. insujni; 
81, 89, 259, 261 ; C. gniaUc, 
89, 249 ; C. longifolmm, 249 ; 

C. spicrriaiiu'iii, 249 ; 0. Stoiiei, 
249 ; a villosum, 89, 249. 

Cytisus albus, 219 ; C. scoparius, 
219 ; 0. s. andreanus, 219. 

Dabbecia polifolia, 2, 9. 

Daffodil {Narcissus species), 144, 

146. 
Dahlia, 38, 4.5, 132 ; Cactus, 132 ; 
Double, 69, 132 ; Pompone, 
132 ; Single, 40, 50, 132. 
Daisy {Bellis percnnis), 13, 24. 
Michaelmas (Aster Tradescanti), 

157. 
Moon, 160. 
Paris {Chrysanthemum frutcs- 

ccns), 32, 89. 
Shasta {Ghrysanthemum hybrid), 

160. 
Swan River, 113. 
Dame's Violet, 172. 
Daphne Cneorum, 219 ; I), fioniana 
{oleoides), 219 ; D. indica, 202 ; 

D. Laureola, 219 ; Z). Mezereum 
album, 219. 

Darnel {Lolium perennc), 243. 

Davallia buUata, 269 ; D. moore- 
ann, 245. 

Day lily, 276. 

Dead Man's Thumb, 147. 

Nettle {Lamnim Arehamjelioa), 
36. 

Decoration of Apartments, 62 ; 
Ballrooms, 102-106 ; Churches, 
2, 3, 13, 14, 15, 94-99 ; Dinner- 
table, 78-93 ; Drawing-rooms, 
62-63 ; Firejilaces, 5, 13, 104 ; 
Staircases, 104 ; Supper-rooms, 
104. 

Delphinium, 30, 162. 

Delphinium Ajacis, 117 ; D. Con- 
solida, 117 ; D.formosum, 162. 

Dendrobium, 249 ; D. dalhousi- 
aniim, 249 ; D. nobile, 249 ; 
D. Phalmiopsis sehroderianum, 
249 ; D. Schroderi, 249 ; D. 
thyrsiflorum, 249. 



Desmodium jyendulifloriim, 223. 
DcutUa cvenata Jl. pi. , 220 ; D. 

gracilis, 219, 257 ; D. Lcmoiiwi, 

220 ; D. Walereri, 220 ; B. 

Wellsii, 220. 
Devil's Bit {Scabiosa succisn), 246. 
Dianthus barbatus, 1 17 ; D. Caryo- 

phyllus, 118, 202, 163 ; D. 

chiTiensis, 118 ; D, plumarius, 

165. 
Dicentra {Dielytra) spectabilis, 146, 

165, 260, 263. 
Diddering Johnny, 242. 
Diermlla { Weigela), amabiUs alba, 

220 ; D. grandiflora, 220 ; D. 

lomjmansia aurea, 220 ; D. 

rosea, 220. 
Digitalis purpurea, 165. 
DigrapMs = Fhalaris, 243. 
Diviorphotheca pluvialis, 119. 
Dimorphanthus mandschuricits = 

Aralia chineiisis, 220. 
Dipladenia, 203. 
Diplopappics chrysophyllus = Cus- 

sinia fulvida, 217. 
Disa grandiflora, 250. 
Dog's tooth violet, 133. 
Dogwood, 92, 218. 
Dvruiticum Clusii, 166 ; 1). 

plantagineuiih axchavi, 166. 
Dracaena godseffiana, 203 ; D. in- 

divisa, 203 ; D. tcrminalis, 

203. 
Dropwort {Spirica Filipendula fl. 

pl.),\9,i. 
Dusty Miller grape, 232. 
Dyer's weed, 125. 

Eastei-, 97 ; Lilies, 97. 

Echinops lUtro, 166 ; E. sphmro- 

cephalus, 166. 
Elder {Sainbucus nigra), Tl. 

Red- berried, 239. 
Elymus arenarius, 242. 
Endive {Oichorium Endivia), 13. 
Epacris, 203 ; E. hyacinthina, 203 ; 

E. miniata splendens, 203. 
Epidendrum vitellimim majus, 250. 
Epilohium angustifolium album, 

166. 
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Epimedium, 258 ; E. alpinum, 

166 ;E. macranUiiim, 167, 256 ; 

E. niveuiii, 167 ; E. iihvnatuin, 

166. 
Epiphylluin russeUianum, 262 ; E. 

Iruncatum, 203. 
Equ.isetum gigaiiteum, 244 ; E. 

sylvaticum, 244. 
Eraijrostis elegans, S'2, 120. 
E'rantJds hyc?nalis, 133. 
Erica caffra, 258 ; E. carnea^ 221 ; 

E. caveiidisMana, 203 ; E. 

■iiicditcrranca alba, 221 ; E. 

vaganv, 221 ; E. v. (ilia, 221 ; 

£.' D. Alporti, 221 ; £ t. 

JSenrlci, 221 ; .£. (Calluna) 

vulgaris, 221 ; E wiUmorcana, 

203. 
Erlgeron spcctviiu^ major, 167 ; £ 

s. stipcrhifs, 167. 
Eryngium, 53. 
Eryngimn amelhyslinam, 167 ; .£". 

giganteum, 167 ; £ inari- 

timum, 167 ; .ff. dtivci-iiniuiu 

superbuiii, 167 ; £ planum, 

167, 257. 
Erylhruviiit}} Dens ranis, 133 ; 7?. 

Hartwegi, 134 ; i?. revolutum, 

134. 
Esrallonia inacrantha , 221 ; iJ. 

mo'iitcvidcnsis , 221 ; £ sa;?i- 

guinca, 221. 
Eschscholt~ia rrucra., 119. 
Eiicliaris amazonica, 203. 
Eucharis lily, 203. 
Eucryphirc pin-nrda'folia, 221. 
Eulalia(il/isca7itfuts ji'|)r/H,/rj!(s), 243. 
Euonymus earojJitus, 221, 258 ; .£". 

japonirus, 221, 25Q. 
Enpatoriwin agrrutuidcs, 167: ii'. 

ianlhinum, 204; i?. mirran- 

thiim, 204 ; .S. rijinrium, 204 ; 

i?. wciiwnitrirntanani, 203. 
Etcphorbia am ygdaJoides, 167 ; £. 

Cyparissias, 167 ; -fc\ ftUgcns, 

204, 261, 262; £. jacquini- 

flma, 204; £. Lathyris, 167; 

i?. pulcherrima, 204. 
Evergreen Laburnum, 225. 
Everlasting flowers, 53, 240, 241. 



Everlasting Pea, 174. 
Exotics,' tendoi , 191-214. 

Fagus sylvaticn ^ 235. 

Fair-in-sight, 113. 

Fair Maids of France, 183. 

Fatsia (Aralia) japonica, 42, 221, 

269. 
Feather grass, 244. 
Fennel, 3, 30, 39, 167. 
Fcnnelflower, Spanish (Nigclla 

hispanica), 123. 
Fern, 39, 72, 77, 244, 245 ; 
" French," 244 ; Royal, 42, 
245. 
Ferula com.inuiiis, 167 ; F.gigantca, 

167 ; /''. tingitana, 167. 
Ficns iitdica, 204 ; F. repcTis, 204 ; 

F. r. i-ariegata, 91, 264. 
Field pupiiy, 124. 
Fire pink {Silene virginica), 184, 
Fleabane {Erlgeron), 167. 
Fleur-de-lis [Iris florentina), 139. 
Floral aids, 67, 69. 
Floral emblems, 1 10. 
Flower of Bristol {Lychnis cludccdoit- 
ica), 175. 

Displayer, Beatall, 67. 
Flowering rush, 216. 
Flowers, Annual, 111-128. 

on the arm, 11. 

Arrangement of, 66, 68, 270, 272. 

Artificial, 12. 

Bad-smelling, 35. 

at balls, 63.' 

in baskets, 61, 103. 

in bedchambers, 4. 

on beds, 6. 

Biennial, 111-128. 

Books on, 274-279. 

in bouquets, 15, 16, 101, 104. 

at bridals, 7. 

Bulbous, hardy, 129-151. 

Chaucer's, 1-2. 

Christmas, 3, 95, 96. 

in churches, 2, 3, 13, 14, 16, 96, 
98. 

Churchwardens' accounts for, 2. 

in " chimneys," 4-8. 

Colours of, 29, 30, 31, 62, 63. 
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Flowers, Combinations of, 69, 70, 71, 

256-263. 
Composite, 32. 
in cradles, 6. 
in crosses, 109. 
to cut, 51. 

in dressing-room, 1-1. 
Dronght and, 44 
Drying, 53. 
in the ear, 11. 
at Easter, 97. 
Economy in the use of, 66. 
of Edward VI., 3. 
Eighteenth century, 12. 
Environment of, 62. 
Everlasting, 53, 240, 211. 
Exotic, tender, 191--214. 
Fashion and, 22, 100. 
Fasteners, clay, 68, 76. 

Japanese, 67, 270, 271. 

Leaden, 67. 

Sand, 68, 76. 
Felicitous, 269. 
in fireplaces, 4, 8, 13, 261. 
Form of, 38, 36. 
" French," 12. 
Frost and, 50. 
Gathering, 50, 51, 252. 
engraves, 8, 18, 107-110. 
Gum, 12. 
Gumming, 209. 
in hair, 12, 15, 100. 
of Henry VII. and Henry VIII., 3. 
Lasting properties of, 43, 44. 
Literature concerning, 274, 279. 
Mature, 48. 
May-day, 3. 
JEiss Maliug on, 16. 
National taste for, 23. 
Nineteenth century. Met scq. 
in nostrils, 4. 
Odour of, 35. 
Old, 48, 49, 
Ominous, 269. 
of orchids, 248-251. 
Packing, 55-61, 254. 
Paper, 12, 88. 
Perennial, 129-190. 
for personal adornment, 100. 
" Poisonous," 77. 



Flowers, Posy, 9 

PrfS(.'rvali\ (.'S of, 75, 272. 

to preserve, 47, 74, 92, 25:3, 272, 
273. 

in Puritan era, 3. 

Queen Elizabeth and, 3. 

Queen Mary and, 3. 

Rain and, 45, 50. 

to revive, 52, 60, 254. 

in rooms, 63. 

of St John's Eve, 3. 

Services, 16. 

Seventeenth century, 3 et acq. 

at sheep-shearings, 9, 15. 

of shrubs, 215-232. 

Sixteenth century, 3, 4. 

Stage to cut, 46, 47, 48. 

Strewing, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8. 

Strong-scented, 35. 

on the table, 11, 16, 17, 18, 80, 
84, 86, 89, 261. 

Time of day to cut, 45, 272. 

Trade in, 16-19. 

Treatment of cut, 51, 52, 86, 272. 

for table decoration, 86. 
1 of trees, 233-239. 

Tuberous, hardy, 129-151. 

Value of, 21. 

Waste of, 24, 25. 

Water, 245, 246. 

Waxen, 88. 

at weddings, 7, 18, 24, 99, 

Wild, 246, 247. 

on winding sheets, 8. 

in windows, 4. 

Wiring, 17, 92, 102. 

Wood, 5. 

worn by priests, 2. 
sweethearts, 2. 

for wreaths, 96, 107-;09. 

in vases, 11, 14, 17. 

Young, 46, 49. 
Foliage, choice of, 38, 91 . 

Plants with good, 39. 

for dinner-tables, 263, 264. 
Form of flowers, 35, 36. 

Contrast in, 69, 72. 

of leaves, 36. 

of stems, 36. 
Forget-me-not, 35, 77. 
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Foxglove, 46, 63. 

FoTi^ljIhia suspenses, 221. 

Francoa appendicuhUrf, 168 ; F. 

ramosa, 168, 205, 262; F. 

sonrliifnlin ^ 168. 
FraxiiMS e.ndsior, 236; F. Onivs 

{Oriius europxa), 236; F. 

/riUiscifolia, 236. 
Freesia LcichUini, 204 ; F. refracta 

alba, 204. 
French fein, 244 ; flowers, 12. 
Friiif,"' tree, 217. 
Fritillaria nurca, 134 ; F. impcri- 

alis, LSI ; F. Jfdcmjris, 134 ; 

F. pi/renaica, 134 ; F. rcciirva, 

134. 
Fritillary, 134. 
Fruits, 64 
Fuchsia, 205. 
Fuueral garlands, 10. 
Funkia, 39. 
Funkia Fortanei, 31, 168 ; F. 

iSieboldi (Sidioldiana), 135. 

Gaillardia, 168. 

Galanthns Elwesii, 134 ; G. nivalis, 

134 ; G. pUcalus, 134 ; 6. 

IVhillali, 134. 
Giilii.r aphijlla, 168, 256. 
Galingale, 244. 
Galtoiiiii mndicans, 134, 258. 
Gardener's Garter, 24:!. 
Gardenia florida, 205, 269 ; G. 

radica-iiK, 205. 
Garland Flower {Dai^hnc Cncoriim), 

219. 
Garlands, 2, 8, 10, 13; Funeral, 

10 ; Milkmaids', 13. 
Gdrri/a. elUptica, 221. 
lira]] (Primus Afiiim), 235. 
Gciiislii, nihitanit:, 221 ; G. aurca, 

221 ; G.juncea, 221. 
Gi.iitin.na acaulis, 168 ; G. ascle- 

piridca, 168 ; G. Pnetimonanthc, 

168. 
Gentianella [Gentiana aamlis), 168. 
Gentle heart, 7. 
Geranium afmi'iiu-ni, 169 ; G. san- 

I) III lie am, 169 ; G. pniiense, 

169. 



Geranium, Ivyleaf, 210 ; Scented, 

210 ; Zonal, 209. 
German iris {Iris ijermanica), 139. 
Gcrhera Jnmesmil, 205. 
Gillyflower (Dianthus Carijophyl- 

lus), 10. 
Ginijer [Zingiber officinale), 214. 
Ginl-qo biloba, 234. 
Gladioles, 135, 136. 
Gladiolus byzantiiiiis, 136; G. 

brenchleyetisis, 135; G.Childsii, 

135 ; G. Colri/lci, 135 ; G. 

i/iiiiilavensis, 135 ; G. iiisigiiis, 

135 ; G. Lemoinci, 136 ; (?. 

jiriiicrps, 136 ; (?. racemosus, 

135. 
I.lladwyn, 39, 54. 
Ghyhiniia hederaeea = Nepcta Gle- 

choma, 91. 
Globe Amaranth, 240 ; artichoke 

(Ctiiiara Scolijmus), 89, 162 ; 

thistle, 166. 
Ghiriiisa superba, 205, 262. 
Glory of the Snow (Cliionodoxa 

Lticiliai), 156, 256. 
Gloxinia, 206. 
Glycine chinensis, 232, 259. 
Godelia, 119. 
Golden rod, 185. 

Goldielucks [Aster Linosyris), 157, 
Gomphrenii cjlobosa, 240. 
Goniophlebium aiipnuliealatuiii, 

245. 
Gooseberries, Cape, 257. 
Goolds (prob. Calenilula officinalis), 

7. 
Gowan, Horse, 21, 32. 70, 160. 
Grandfather's beanl, 218. 
Grape hyacinth, 144, 256, 259, 262. 
Grasses, 53, 72, 80, 241-244. 
Gromwell [Lilliospmiuiin purpureo- 

eiernleum), 174. 
Ground chestnut [Conopodiiuii 

dcniulaluiii), 247. 
Ground ivy [Nepela GlccJioma), 91. 
Gueldres rose, 5, 232, 
(!uni Cistus [Cistus species), 218. 
Gum-flowers, 12. 
Guernsey lily [Nerine sarniensis), 

208. 
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Gyiiinadenia euuopscti, = Mabenaria 
conopsea, 1-17. 

Gyimioclada canadensis, 2213. 

Gyncriiim arcjenteum, 243. 

Gypsophi/a elegans, 119, 189 ; G. 
paniculata, 63, 82, 120, 169, 
2il, 257, 258, 259 ; G. j>. ft. 
pi., 120; G. Rokejeki, 120, 
169 ; G. Steveui, 120, 169. 

Habenaria amupsca, 147. 

Halcsia hispida, 222 ; //. tclraplcra, 

222 
Harebell {Oampanula rotimdifolia), 

30. 
Harefoot grass [Luijarus ovatus), 

243. 
Harlockc (prob, Scilla nida,ns), 6. 
Harpalium rigidum = Hcliaidhus 

rujidus, 169, 170. 
Hawbhorn, 235 ; Water, 245, 246. 
Heath, Irish, 219 ; Heather, 221, 

247. 
Bedcra UdU, 222. 
Hedge parsley {Caucalis Anthris- 

cus), 247. 
HeleniuTti grandicepludum stria- 
tum, 169 ; H. fumilum, 169. 
Hcliaidlms animus, 119 ; 3.. 

decapetal-as, 170 ; H. midti- 

florus, 169 ; H. rigidus, 169, 

170. 
Helichrysum bracteatuin, 240. 
Heliotrope (Heliotropiuia pera- 

manum), 206. 
Hellcborus abchaaicus (abschasicus), 

34 ; H. atrorubens, 34 ; H. 

fmtidus, 90 ; H. niger, 170 ; 

E. n. altifolius, 170 ; B. n. 

angustifolius, 170 ; B. n. 

ma.cimus, 170 ; B. odorus, 171. 
Bemerocallis, Dumortieri, 172 ; 

B. flava, 171, 261, 269, 276 ; 

B. fulva, 172, 269 ; B. mid- 

deibdorfiana, 172. 
Hemp agrimony [Eupatorium), 167. 
Hepatica, 155. 
Bepaticaangulosa= Anemone angu- 

losa, 155; B. triloha = Ane- 

mo7ie Bepatica, 156. 

19 2S9 



Herb Cluistopher (Actsea spicata), 

91. 
ILspr.ris viatronalis, 172; B. 

Irislis, 172. 
Beuchera brizoides ijrwillima, 173 ; 

B. Bichardsoni, 173 ; B. san- 

guinea, 173 ; B. s alba, 173 ; 

B. s. cylindrica, 173. 
Biliscus africanus, 120 ; i/. rosa- 

siiicnsis, 206 ; i/". syriacus 

tolas albus, 222. 
Hilipeastrum, 206. 
Hips, 92. 
Bolcus odoralas = Bierochldc odor- 

ala, 243. 
Holly, 2, 3, 10, 14, 222. 
Sea {Eryiigi/imi mariliinam), 34, 

167. 
Hollyhock, 154. 
Honesty, 34, 64, 122. 
Honeysuckle, 224. 

Dutch, 224. 
Hoop Petticoat, 144. 
Hops {Bmnalus Lupulus), 247. 
Hop tree, 237. 

Bor-deum jubatum, 243, 258. 
Horrainum {Salvia BurmiHum), 

125. 
Horned rampion {Phyteuma orbi- 

culare), 180. 
Horse chestnut, 234. 
gowan, 21, 32, 70, 160. 
tails, 39, 244. 
Hoteia, 97, 158, 258. 
Boteia japonica= Astilbe japonica, 

168. 
Bumea elegans, 54, 207, 241. 
Hyacinth, 222 ; Gape, 134 ; Grape, 

144, 256, 259, 262 ; Oriental, 

136 ; Roman, 137 ; "Wood, 

146, 148, 257. 
Byacinthus amethystinus, 137 ; B. 

orientalis, 136 ; B. candicans 

— Gallonia candicans, 134, 
Hydrangea, 91, 222. 
Bydrangea hortensis, 222, 269 ; 

B. paniculata grandijlora, 

222. 
Bymenocallis macrostephana, 207, 

209. 
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H/jprrlcu'iu calyciiuC'tti , lili2 ; H. 
clatu)ii, 222 ; H. DWi^cyicf^tUNi, 
222 ; H. patuliim, 222 ; //. 
pcrforatuin. Til. 

Ibcris umhcllata, 120. 
Iceland \>o\\\>y, 115. 
African lily, 276. 
Ilex Aquifolium, 95,222. 
LixarviUca Delavayi, 137. 
Imda 'ilonilulom, 173, 258. 
Iris, 30, 64 ; English, 30, 31, 40, 
58, 138, 258 ; German, 139 ; 
Japanese, 139, 269; Spanisli, 
40, 58, 138, 259 ; Wild (Iris 
FsetidacOTKs), 39. 
Iris airo-violacea, 139 ; /. cuprea, 
139 ; /. fliircso-iis, 139 ; /. 
Jlorcittiiia, 139 ; I. firfidissiiua, 
39, 262 ; /. (jcriuanica, 139 ; 
/. iji-amiiiea, 259 ; /. Ka'mp- 
fcri, 139, 269 ; /. Imvigata, 
139, 269; L pallida, 139, 258; 
/. rdiriilMa, 30, 262 ; /. )'. 
Krchi'/i, 139 ; /. )-. major, 139 ; 
/. ,v////ii.sY-(, 139 ; /. siisiirna, 139 ; 
/. Xij'li ioides, 138 ; /, Xiphiuvi, 
138. 
Irish Heath, 219 ; Ivy, 222. 
Ivy, 2, 3, 68, 77, 91, 222 ; Ground, 

91 ; Irish, 222. 
Italian starwort (Aslcr A melius), 

156. 
Ivory thistle {Erijiiijiiiui gigan- 

letiui), 167. 
/■■/(( craleroiilcs, 140 ; /. viridis, 

140. 
Ixora^ 2o7. 

Jacoli;ea lily, 213. 

Jacob's ladder, 180. 

Japanese anemone, 40, 165, 259, 
260 ; floral arrangements, 25, 
270, 272 ; conipo.sitions, 269, 

270 ; festivals, 272 ; distinc- 
tions of, 268 ; methods of, 25, 
265-273 ; flower-fastener, 270, 

271 ; iris, 139, 209 ; maple, 
91, 135, 234, 258 ; material 
used by, 268 ; ominous flowers. 



269 ; pseony, 262 ; preserving 
flowers, 272, 273 ; quince 
[Pyrus japonica), 219 ; styles, 
265 ; vases, 270 ; wineberry 
(Riibus phmnicolasius) , 229. 

Jasmine, 223 ; Arabian {jasminum 
Sambac), 207. 

Jasminum gracillimum, 207 ; J. 
grandiflorum, 207 ; /. nudi- 
florum, 89, 92, 223, 259, 262 ; 
/. odoratissimuvi, 207 ; J. 
nfiicineile, 223 ; /. rcvolulum, 
223 ; J. Sambac ft. pi., 207. 

Jonquil {Xrircissus Jonquilla), 35. 

Jaglans rrgia, 236. 

Kaffir lily [Schizoslylis cocciiwa), 

148. 
Knhiiia ledifeilia, 223. 
Kerriajiipunica, 40, 223, 269. 
Knapweed {Ccutaurea Jacca), 54. 
Kni/ihujia aloides grandijioro, 173, 

258 ; K. enuUseens, 174 ; A'. 

corcUlina, 174 ; AT. Meicoirani, 

174 ; K. Rooperi, 174 ; K. rufa, 

174 ; K. Tiicki, 174. 

Laburnum, 51, 71, 236, 259. 

Evergreen (Piplanthtis nepal- 

e,isis), 225. 
Laburii/'.m vahinre, 236; L, i. 

IVatereri, 236. 
Larlieiiii/ia Nclsuni, 208. 
Ladslove, 215. 
Ladysmock [Cctrdaminc pratensis), 

6, 7. 
Lielia anceps, 250 ; L. cinaahewina, 

250 ; 7j. erispa, 250 ; L. clegans, 

250 ; L. Pcrriid, 250 ; L. pur- 
I jiarcUcc, 250. 

Lagurus ovatus, 243. 
Ln.paijeria [L. rosea), 208. 
Larch [Larix europsea), 38, 52, 233. 
Larkspur, 117. 
LaUi/fri'S Drani)itO)idi [rotuiidi- 

foliiis), 174 ; L. ioti/ulius, 174 ; 

A. odoratas, 120 ; A, sativus, 

64, 121. 
Lccvatera alba, 121 ; A. rosea splcn- 

dens, 121 ; A. irimestris, 77. 
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Lavender, 2, 9, 16, 223. 

Sea (Staticr, Limonium), 186, 241. 
Lai'cnd Ida Spica, 223. 
Lenten rose, 51, 89, 91, 170. 
Leopard's bane {Doroniciim planta- 

giiieum), 166. 
Lcptosyiic maritima, 121 ; L. Still- 

mani, 121. 
Lespcdeza Sieboldi, 223. 
Lettuce leaves, 57. 
Leucoium asstiviim, 140; L, pid- 

chellum, 140 ; L. vcrmim, 140. 
Lcucostegia iimimrsa, 245. 
Lcuccstci'lafcyrinosa, 40, 223. 
Libirtla formosa, 174; L. ixioides, 

174. 
Liboiiia floribunda, 208. 
Ligustmm sinense, 223. 
Lilium auratum, 141, 276 ; i. 

Batcmuni, 34 ; i. Browni, 

141 ; i. candidiim, 31, 140, 
276 ; i. chalcedonicum, 141, 
276 ; X. crocettHi, 141 ; L. 
elegoMS, 34, 141 ; L. Sarrisii, 
140 ; L. Henryl, 143 ; i. 
Eumboldti, 143 ; i. excelsum, 
142; i. lancifoUam = specio- 
S2im, 142 ; i. longiflm-mn, 140 ; 
i. Martagon, 142 ; i. jl/. rfaZ- 
maticum, 31, 142 ; i. parda- 
linum, 36, 143 ; i. spcciosum, 

142 ; £. s. Krsetzeri, 142 ; i. 
s. rubrum, 259 ; i. s-MvitrU- 
anum {monadelphum s::ovitz- 
ianum), 42 ; i. testaee^om = L. 
excelsum, 142 ; £. tigrinum 
splendcns, 143. 

Lily, African, 276 ; Belladonna, 

130 ; Bermuda, 140 ; Day, 
261 ; Easter, 140 ; Guernsey, 
208 ; Jaoobaea, 213 ; Kaffir, 
148 ; Lent {Narcissus Pseudo- 
narcissus), 146 ; Madonna 
{Lilium candidum), 276 : 
Mariposa {Calochortus), 131 ; 
May {Coiwallaria majalis), 
161 ; Orange {Lilium croceum), 
141 ; Plantain {Funkia), 168 ; 
St Bernard's, 131 ; St Bruno's, 

131 ; Scarborough, 214 ; Tiger, 



143 ; of the valley, 31, 

48, 50, 161 ; Water, 40, 246 ; 

White {Lilium candidum), 

276 ; Wood {Trillium grandi- 

florum), 187. 
Liiiaria aparinoides, 122 ; L, 

bipartita, 122 ; L. b. splevdens, 

122 ; L. Cymbalaria, 264 ; L. 

vulgaris, 247. 
Lint, Yellow {Liiium flavam), 

174. 
Linum flavuin, 174. 
Liquidambar styracifiua, 236. 
Lithospermum purpureo-c^ndeuni, 

174. 
Lobelia cardinalis, 174, 
Loliutn percnne, 243. 
Long purples, 175. 
Loniccra halleana, 224 ; L. Peri- 

clymenum, 224 ; L. kSlandishii, 

224. 
Loosestrife, 175. 
Love-in-a-mist, 123. 
Love-lies-bleeding, 112. 
Lunaria biennis, 122. 
Lychnis alpina alba, 175 ; L. chal- 

cedonica, 175 ; Lychnis coro- 

naria = Aijrostemma coronaria, 

153; L. Flijs-Ciicidi alba fl. 

pi., 175 ; L. Githago, 70, 71, 

246 ; L. haageana, 175 ; L. 

Viscaria spUndens fl. pi., 

175. 
Lycopodium clavaliim, 244. 
Lycopodiuin = Selaginella, Hi.. 
Lycopsis arvetms, 30, 247. 
Lyre flower {Dicentra), 165. 
Lysimachia clelhroides, 175 ; L. 

Nummularia, 175. 
Lythruvi Salicaria, 175. 

Magnolia conspicua, 224 ; M. gran- 

diflora, 224 ; M. stellata, 224 ; 

M. Watsoni, 224. 
Mahonia, 216. 

Maiden's Blush {Rosa alba ?), 7. 
Maiden -hair, 244; tree (Ginkgo 

biloba), 234. 
Majorana hortensis = Origanum 

Majorinia, 177. 
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Mallow, 77 ; Syrian (Hilnscuasiiriu^ 

ens), '222. 
Malmaison, 30, 58, 84, 202. 
Meclopc gmndiflora, ]22. 
Maple, Japanese, 91, 135, 23-1, 258. 

Norway, 31, 231. 
Marguerite, Pink, 118 ; Wild, 

166. 
Marigold, 66 ; African, 69, 126 ; 

Blue, 156 ; Candy, 116 ; Cape, 

119 ; French, 69, 126 ; Marsh, 

241; Pot, 113 ; Scotch, 114 ; 

Sun, 169. 
Marii>osa lily, 131. 
Marjoram, 177 ; Pot, 177 ; Sweet, 

177. 
Martagoii, 142. 
Ma^flccallla harri/aiia, 250 ; .1/. 

/oiv?/v/isis, 250 ; M. vcitc/iicii't, 

250. 
Masterwort {Pciardanuni, {Tiiijurii.- 

turia) uslruthiunt), 247. 
MiUhi>>li( annua, 122 ; M, inoina, 

122. 
Matricaria, 71. 

Mai'firai'ia iti.othna ji. ]>l., 175. 
May blo.ssonis, 161 ; lilies, 161. 
MaxiUa.rin iiichi, 250. 
Meadow sweet, 185 ; rue, 186, 

257. 
J/ccmujisi^ '-ainbrira, 175, 
iVi-dcula iisparaqoiilet. ~ AsjiaraijKS 

lin:dr/ni,/rs,'Vj:j.' 

Mr>jitsni — ,S(C.''ifraga. M, crd-i/ulta, 

176 ; M. puijivTiiso-ns, 176 ; 

M. ,Slrarl,ci/i, 176. 
Melancholy f,'i-ullrni;ui, 173. 
Meni/a^dJif'-s Iri/ultala, 246. 
McspiJns caiHn/nis/.-i = ^[inGla'/icJui'r 

catnidriisis, 234. 
Jlespilus, Snowy {Amclaiifhicr 

canadensis), 231, 262. 
Mi'um i/fhainaidir/un, 176. 
Mexican orange {Claiisi/a, Irrnala), 

218 ; Mezereon, 219. 
.Michaelmas daisies, 45, 50, 159. 
Mignonette, 35, 77, 124. 
]\1 illet gi'ass, 260. 
Misru/nlhiis jajiiiiiicii.s, "Eulalia," 

243, 258, 259-269. 



M. JisUdosa, 



176. 



259 . M. 
262 ; M. 

; J/, pal- 
syhrUira, 



Millimia rhaJ.rnnpsix, 250 ; .'A 

JiocrJi, 250 ; J/, rcxi/laria, 

250. 
Mirao.sa, 191. 
Mtinulus, 176. 
Mints, 177. 
Mock Orange, 35. 
Jfonarda, didyiiia, 176 

176. 
.Moneywort, 175 
Monkey lll■^VL■r {Mimulus), 
Monkshood, 4, 153. 
.Monk's Rhubarb, 183. 
M'ijnlhrena=TriUmbi, 1 13 
Montbretia, 10, 64, 143. 
jMourning liride, 139. 

Widow, 126. 
Moss, 57. 
Jlii.icnri hiiliyidilrs, 144, 

b. album, 144, 256, 

cun/cmii, 144. 
Mi/osolis dissUifora, 176 

■ustris, 176, 258 ; ,1/. 

176. 

Myn-his udorata, 176, 276. 
Mf/rsiplbyllum as/iajYi</vides = As- 

para'/i's uiedelouJcs, 193. 
.Myrtle, 14, 224. 
Miirlas cvmninnis, 224. 

Xarcissiis, 144 ; iV. a/bicaiis, 146 ; 
X. Barri i-nnsji/r/nrs, 146 ; iV. 
biflnnis, 10, 146 ; N. Bulho- 
ciidiuw, 144, 146 ; N. cyclam- 
iiirus, 144 ; N. iwnDijninihilis, 
146 ; N. Lc'dsii, 146, 262 ; N. 
maj-imiis, 146 ; jV. ■minnr, 
144, 146, 262 ; N. pallidas 
pr;veo,r, 146 ; N.poeticus, 276 ; 
N. p. oniatas, 5S, 146, 258, 
262 ; N. p. niH-iviis, 147 ; N. 
Psciidii-iiarci^sus, 146 ; N. tri- 
andras, 144. 

Nancy, SwitI, (Narcissus poeticas JI. 
pi.). Omitted from text, but 
indihpensable. 

Nasturtium, 10, 64, 84, 127. 

Ncillia opiiMfolia^ 40; N. o. aarea., 
224. 

Xc/auibiavi spccio^am, 246. 
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Nepenthes, 208. 

Nerine rh.yans, 208 ; N. Father ijil 11 

major (eurvifolia), 208 ; N. 

sarniensis, 208. 
Nigclla damaseena, 123 ; N. his- 

paniea, 123. 
None-so-pretty, 184. 
Norway maple, 31, 234. 
Nosegays, 4, 7, 9 ; coachmen's, 10 ; 

Maundy Thursday, 10 ; on 

oxen, 13. 
Nuphar lutea, 246. 
Niiltullia eerccsiforviis, 224. 
Nymphma, 246. 

Oak, 31, 52, 91, 238. 
Oats (cereals), 26S. 

Wild (Avenn sterilis), 242, 276. 
Uihmtoglossum, 58, 250 ; 0. 

Alexanrlrm, 31 ; 0. eirrho- 

ftiiiii, 2.")0 ; O. cUrosmum, 250 ; 

O. cris/iaiJt, 250 ; 0. grander 

250 ; 0. PrsratorH, 250 ; 0. 

pulehellum majus, 250 ; 0. 

Rossii majus, 97, 250 ; 0. 

triumphans, 250; 0. leilrle- 

anum, 250. 
Ole&ria gunniana = U. stellulata, 

224 ; 0. llaasti, 224 ; 0. mac- 

rodonta {ilicijulia), 224 ; 0. 

stellulata, 224. 
Oncidium, 251 ; 0. ampUatum 

inajus, 251 ; 0. jlexvo^utu 

majus, 251 ; 0. iacurruui, 

251 ; 0, macrantJuim, 251 ; 

0. ornithorynchum, 261 ; Ci. 

Rogersii, 251 ; 0, sphacrlatum; 

251. 
Orache, 112. 
Orange, 199 ; lily, 141 ; Mexican, 

218 ; Mock (Philadelphus cor- 

mtarius), 35, 225; peel, 13. 
Orchis eonopsea = Ifabenaria eonop- 

sea, 147 ; 0. foliosa, 147 ; 0. 

latifoUa, 147, 247 ; 0. macu- 

lata, 147, 247 ; 0. mascula, 

147. 
Orchids, list of, 248-251. 
Oi-eocouie Candollei^Selinum. Can- 

dollei, 177. 



Oriental hyacinth, 136. 

])oppy, 38, 178. 
llriqan.um Majorana, 177 ; U. 

ihillis, 177. 
Ornithogalum arahlcuui, 147 ; 0. 

nutans, 147; <> umbellatum, 

147. 
Ornus cu/ropiea, 236. 
Orolms vernus, 177. 
Orpan {Sedum Tilejiliium), 5. 
Osmwiula cinnainomea, 245 ; 0. 

regalis, 245. 
O.ralis cemua, 208, 261. 
1 Ox-eye, 153. 

IJrMlhuuruus rosinarinifolnis, 225. 

I Packing flowers, 55-61 ; baskets, 
1 boxes, 55, 56 ; Labels, 59, fiO ; 

material, 56 ; Methods of, 57- 

59 ; Paper, 57, 58. 
Pn'imia., 177 ; P. alba adorafa, 225 ; 

P. Mmitan, I'ln ; P. nffiriiialis 

anemmwflora, 178. 
Pfeony, 4, 39, 40, 57, 69, 177. 225. 

Japanese, 262 ; Tree, 225, 
Palm, 97 ; " Palm," 2, 14. 
Pampas grass {Gi/nerimn), 243. 
Pancratium, 260. 
Pancratium illyricum, 208 ; /'. 

maritimum, 208. 
Panicum variegatum, 81. 
Pansy, 4, 64, 68, 188. 
Papawr, 17x ; P. alpiinivi, 123, 

124, 178; P. bradealuui, 178; 

P. nudicaule, 175, 178, 260 ; 

P. orientale, 178; P. pilosum, 

178 ; P. lilaca.s, 124, 260. 
Paradisea, 131. 
Parsley, Cow {Aidhriscus syhestris), 

247. 
Hedge {Caiwalis Authriscus), 

247. 
Pasque flower, 155. 
Passion flower, 34. 
Patience, 183. 
Pea, Everlasting, 174 ; Lord Anson's, 

64, 121 ; Sweet, 30,31, 35, 37, 

40, 120. 
Peach, 236. 
Pear, 34, 238. 
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Pelargonium, 209; Zonal, 16, 34, 209. 

Pr.largiinium raiilliiluiii, 210; F. 
cttrioih>i-um, 210 ; P. lohatum^ 
210 ; P. quercifoliinn, 210. 

Pi-nnisrl am longistylinn, 243. 

Pentstemon, 52, 65, 178, 

Pentstemon barhatum, 179. 

Periwinkle, 188, 264. 

P:rn('.lty(i onurronata, 225. 

Prrxirii, mlgaris, 236. 

Peisicaiia, Persicary, 124. 

Pr/fothti) trill. o^frfUhiura, 247. 

Phi'/:i'iin/ixi<< amaiilis, 251. 

P/i all 1 11 1 1 mm Pyilifi[in = Anllirr'iniiii 
Liliagii, 131. 

Pliiihiris iiniiidi'iiarrd rurirgala, 243. 

Pheasant's eye, 145, 147. 

Phi/jiili'lphiis ivrniiri riux, 22.'i ; P. gur- 
ihiiiamis, 225; P. iirau'lithinis, 
225; P. Li'iiioiininrehis, 225. 

P'hiUifi'ea augustifolia, 225 ; P. 
(hxnm, 225. 

Phleiodiii'iii aureuni, 245. 

Phlox, 179. 

Phu ( FaZericmas P/(.(0, 187. 

Phyllucactus spccidsissi'in.ii.n^ 210. 

Plitjlln^lnrli )fs nir/ra, 216. 

Phiisiilis 'All:t'hiuii, 257 ; P. 
Frinululi, 180, 257. 

P'hi/S{i.if,'gia speciosa, 180. 

Pliiffetinii' orbicularCf 180. 

Picotee, 164 ; Yellow, 70, 164. 

Pink, 4, 16, 40, 165 ; Fire (Silnie 
virgiiiiaiui), 184 ; marguerite, 
118 ; Indian, 118 ; Japanese, 
118; Jlule, 202; Sea, 185. 

Piptiinthus nepalensis, 31, 40, 225. 

Pitcher plant {Ncpenthrs), 208. 

Plane, Corstorphine, 234. 
Norway, 234. 

Plantain lily {FunUa), 135, 168 ; 
Water, 246. 

J^/a/.t/rfriu))i alcicorne, 215. 

Plum, 236. 

Pliimbacjo mpnisis, 211; P. rnsrii ^ 
89,' 211, 259, 261, 262. 

Plume poppy, 260. 

Puiiisettia, 30, 80, 86, 204. 

Poison oak {Rliu^ '/'luinulendrun), 
226. 



Polemonium ca^rulrum, 180. 
T'liliiintlirs tuberosa, 211. 
Poli/fjimriliim ivultiflorum, 180,260. 
P.iiinioiiiim iifine, isi ; P- amplou- 

canlc, 181 ; P. baldsehuanirum, 

181 ; P. ciispidatmn, 181 ; /'. 

molle,Wl,'im;P.orienlide,l2i, 

181 ; P. saclialiiiciisc, 146, 180. 
Polypodium Di-ynji/ri'is, 245 ; I'. 

Phegopteris, 245 ; P. vidgarr 

cambricum, 245. 
Poppy, 34, 38, 46, 52, 77, 80 ; Bush, 

227 ; Field, 21, 71, 124, 260 ; 

Iceland, 82, 175 ; Orienbd, 

38, 178 ; Plume, 260 ; Shirley, 

38, 82 ; Welsh, 175. 
Posies, 8, 9, 89 ; clipping, 9 ; 

Lawyers', 10 ; Thistl. ^ for, 12. 
Pot marigold ( CaZenrfttto officinalis), 

113 ; marjoram, 117. 
Pretty Nancy, 184. 
Prick-madam (Sedum i-cftf.rum ? ), 7. 
Primrose, 10, 12, 24, 27, 38, 63, 181 ; 

Chinese, 211, 262; pieerless, 146. 
Primula aeaulis, 181 ; P. siiinifiis, 

211 ; P. veris, 181. 
Prince's feather, 112. 
Privet, 233 ; Chinese, 233. 
Prunusylinifgd<'dus,2Zi; P. ^Iviiiiii, 

235 ; P.' rh inn, sis fl. }>l., 237 ; 

P. dnridiana, 234'; P. Pudus, 

267 ; P. Pissanii = P. ,;'rusifn;i 

rilrnpiirpiirni, 52, 91, 135, 173, 

236, 257, 258, 259, 260, 261; P. 

psi'iido ccrasxis, 235 ; P. sn-ru- 

lata, 235 ; P. ^piimsa, 237, 257 ; 

P. triloba, 237, 260. 
Plehit trifuliatit. aurea, 237. 
Ptcris aquiliiia, 245 ; P. creiica 

cdho-lineata, 245 ; P. s<'rnilata, 

245, 257 ; P. trcmuki , 245. 
Purslane {Portiilaicn. nlrrarca), 11. 
P/fi-rihrum inodonvm =jVii/ricnria 

iiiodora, 175 ; P. roseiiTn, 182 ; 

P. iili<iiiiosii.7ii, 160. 
Piirus Aiicupariu, 237: P. japunirii, 

219 ; P. Ihiiibiiiola. -IZS : P 

Mains, 257. 



Quaking grass, 242. 
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Querms, 238 ; Q. alba, 238 ; Q. 
coccinea, 238 ; Q. macrocarpa, 
238 ; Q. nigra, 288 ; Q. rubra, 
238. 

Quince, Japanese, 219. 

Ragwort (Senecio Jacobma), 246. 

Rampion, Homed, 180. 

Ranunculus aconitifoUus fl. pi, 
183 ; R. acrisfl. pi, 183, 247 
iJ. amplexicaulis, 183 ; B. a.ti- 
aliens, 149; li. Ficaria, 247 
R. Lingua, 183, 247. 

Raspberry, 229. 

Red valerian, 159. 

Reed (Arundo Phragmites), 242. 

Reseda lutea, 125 ; R. oclorata, 124. 

Reti%ospora{Cupressns)filifera, 233. 

Rhodantlie alrosanguinea, 240 ; R, 
maculata, alba, 240 ; R. Man- 
glesii, 240. 

Rhododendron, 212, 216, 226 ; R. 
Dalhousei, 212 ; iJ. dauricum, 
226; iJ. Falconeri, 212; iJ. 
javanicum, 212 ; iJ. nobleamCm, 
226 ; iJ. ?i. aZiitm, 226 ; JJ. 
ponticwm, 226 ; R.prdecox, 226 ; 
-ft. veitchiauum, 212. 

ijtes glabra laciniata, 226 ; 72. 
Toxicodendron, 226 ; iJ. ij/- 
phina, 226. 

JSiSes aureuni, 226 ; iJ. gordoni- 
anum, 226 ; iJ. sanguineum, 
226 ; iJ. s. aZ6!<m, 226 ; /J. 
speeiosum, 226. 

Richardia mtliiopica, 212, 256 ; iJ. 
elliotiana, 212. 

Rivina humilis, 92, 212. 

Robinia Mspida, 226. 

Rocket, 172. 

Rolidea japonica, 91, 269. 

Romneya Coulteri, 227. 

iJosa, 227 ; iJ. aZ6a, 228, 263 ; i2. 
alpina, 92, 228, 229 ; Banksije, 
228, 229 ; ir!. ZM<«a, 228 ; R. 
macrantha, 263 ; R. punicea, 
228 ; R. rugosa, 228 ; ii. rub- 
rifolia, 228, 229 ; R. sericea 
pieracantha, 228 ; R. spinosis- 
sima, 229 ; R. sulphurea, 228. 



Rose, 227 el seq, 
acacia, 226. 
campion, 153. 
China, 206, 228. 
Christmas, 34, 170. 
Gueldres, 5, 232. 
oiShaxon^Sypericumcalycimim), 
222. 
Rosemary, 6, 7, 9, 13, 229. 
Rosmarinus officinalis, 229. 
Rowan, 237. 
Rubus, 40. 

Rubus, 229 ; R. delldosus, 229 ; R. 
]dmiis, 229 ; R. leucodermis 
(hiflorus), 229 ; II nutkanus, 
229 ; R. odoratus, 229 ; R. 
phivnicolaslus, 229. 
Riidlicckia licolor, 125 ; 72. califor- 
nica, 183 ; 7J. laciniata, 183 ; 
7?. Newniani = R. speciosa, 
183 ; R. speciosa, 32, 48, 101, 
183, 260. 
Rue {Ruta graveolens), 11, 39 ; 

Meadow, 186. 
Rumex Aeetosella, 183, 246, 259 ; 
R. alpinum, 183 ; 72. Sydrola- 
pathum, 183 ; 72. sanguineum, 

246 ; 72. Palientia, 183. 
Ruscus aculeatus (Butcher's Broom), 

247 ; 72. racemosus, 229, 264. 
Rush, 5, 39 ; Flowering, 246. 
Russelia juncea, 213, 258. 

St John's Wort, 222. 

St Bernard's lily, 131, 222. 

St Bruno's lily, 131. 

Salisburia adiantifolia = Gingko 

biloba, 234, 
Salix alba, 238 ; S a. britxensis, 

238 ; S. a. vitellina, 239 ; S. 
alrosanguinea, 239 ; S. caprea, 
2, 238 ; S. cardinalis, 239 ; 
S. daphnoides, 40, 238, 239 ; 
iS. grandiflora moschata, 239 ; 
S. incana, 239 ; S. laurina, 

239 ; S. uralensis, 239. 
Salpiglossis, 77. 
Salpiglossis sijiuata, 125. 

Salvia Horminum, 31, 125 ; S. 
patens, 30 ; S. splendens, 213. 
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Hamiucux ranndemsis fol. aiirco, 

256 ; ,S'. racemosa, 239. 
Sangniiinrin cancuhn^ia, 148. 
Swiufuisorha canicdcnsis, 184. 
Sarracciiin flava, 213; S. Drum- 

mondi, 213. 
Saxifmija Andreiosii, 184 ; S. 

hcdoii'fvlin, 184; S. umirosa, 

184 (see also jV<giix,ii). 
Savor}' {Salurcja horlensis), 'iTl. 
Scfihluva airiypii fjiihr'a, 126 ; H. 

ca/(afsic(i, 184 ; ,S'. r. alha, 184 ; 

S. vcJiru/ciica, 184 ; S. priinii- 

Una, 184 ; S. SK.risa, 246. 
Scabious, 126. 
Scarborough lily, 214. 
Scarlet nerine (Nrrinr FotJicnjilli), 

260. 
Scarlet Turk's Ca)!, 141. 
Schizrniiluisjjiir/iiifns, 213 ; S. viw- 

toiiciisis, 213. 
ScM~uslyli.i coccinca, 1-18, 258. 
Scilla bifofiii, S. 'iikIuiis, 146, 148, 

257 ; /V. p/a'cox, 144 ; S. tau- 
rica, 144. 

Sea buckthorn (Hijipuphm ijiam- 
noides), 91. 
holly, 167. 
pink, 185. 
squill, 208. 
Seed-vessels, 39, 64. 
Selaginella, 82, 90. 
Sehi,j!,iclla r:,sut, 214, 264 ; S. 
/.raiissiana, 244 ; ,S'. Murli-nsii, 
244 ; ,V. ll'ihhiwvi, 214. 
Selinam (Saiidifllii — Ownnnc L'aii- 

dollei, 177. 
Sctaria. iiiacruchxta, 243. 
Setewale, 187. 

Setiewiovt {Hrllchnriisff'iidus), 90. 
Shasta I>aisy, 160. 
Sheep's Sorrel, 246. 
Shirley poppy, 38, 82. 
Shrubs, coloured, 53. 

List of, 215-232. 
Sidalceii Candida, 184 ; S. Listn-i, 

184. 
Sileiic inllalii, 184 ; »S'. Tin/iniea. 

184. 
Siller Sliiifklp, 212. 



iSki'imnia Formam, 229. 

Sloe, 257. 

Smilax, 82, 89, 90, 263. 

Snapdragon, 112. 

Sneezewort, 152. 

Snowberry, 91, 231. 

Snowdrop, 22, 80, 134. 

Snowflake, 140. 

Snowy Mespilus, 234, 262. 

Hvhtnii-nx /■ajisicaKtrum, 92, 213, 
262 ; »S'. jasminoides, 213. 

Solidgo aniad'iiKis, 185 ; S. Slmrli, 
iS5. 

Solomon's Seal, 180. 

Sops-in-wine * (a Pink), 118- 

Southernwood, 215. 

Spanish Broom, 221. 
chestnut, 235. 
fennel-flower, 123. 

Spa raxis pxthJurrtiDa,, 140. 

iSparlivm jnnri: ii'iii = Genial a jiii)cea. 
221. ■ 

Spcanvort, 183, 247. 

ii\AAm\io]:t{Tradrf;cantia), 186. 

Spignel, 176. 

Spinach, 57. 

Spindle-tree, 221, 258. 

Spira?a, 39, 40. 

Spirieaaricefiilia, 39,230 ; S. Arun- 
cus, 185, 276; &'. A. K,ie!ffi., 
185 ; ,S'. hcJla, 230 ; S. Bum- 
alda, 230 ; iS. canescen.i, 230 ; 
,S'. fovfyisa, 230 ; S. Duuglasii, 
230 ; ■ S. FiJijicndala ft. pi. , 
185 ; ,S'. .irandiflora. 230 ; S. 
jajiniiicd, 230 ; S. opulifoUa = 
A'rUlia opidlfolki, 224 ; ,S'. 
j'almata, 185 ; ,S'. Thiinhcrgi, 
230; S. Uliiuiria. fl. pi., 185 ; 
S. Van Hniiltei, 230; .S". 
veimsta, 185. 

Sprr.L-dia furinosissima, 213. 

Tliere is much diversity of opinion 
ie,L;ariling the identity uf the flower 
called 8op3-in-wine. The clearest de- 
Kcription we have of it appears in Lyte's 
.V/c//'t'Zrcr;»a?;(l.r'.7S), where in aparagraph 
referring toKa'.;L;L-il iJobin it is remarked : 
"The tloures be ... . deeply cut or 
jagged, almost like to white Pinks or 
Soppes in wine but without savour." 
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Spm-ge (Euphorhia Lathyris), 167. 

Cypress, 167. 

laurel [Daphne Laureola), 219. 

Wood [Eiiphorbia amygdaloides), 
167. 
Squills {Scilla), 50, 144. 

Sea (Paiicratimn), 208. 
Stag's-horn Fern (Platycerium), 
245. 

Sumach, 226. 
Star of Bethlehem, 147. 
Star-flower, 147. 
Starwort, 156, 157. 

Italian (^ste?- Auu-Zlufi), 156. 
Statice, 53. 

Slaticc Armeria, 185 ; S. latifolia, 
186, 241 ; S. Llmoniuni, 186, 
241 ; S. Holfordi, 241, 
Slephdiiatidm flexuosa, 230 ; S. 

Tanakae, 230. 
Stephanotis, 35. 
Stephaiiotis floribunda, 213. 
Stipii pennata, 6, 244. 
Stock, 16, 35, 72; East Lothian. 

122 ; Ten week, 122. 
Strawberry tree [Arbutus), 234. 

[Corn-Its rapitata), 218. 
Slre/ilocarpus, 214. 
Sliiartia pseudo-Camellin , 230. 
Styrax japonica, 230. 
Succory [Oiekorium Intybus), 247. 
Sultan, Sweet, 95. 
Sultan's flower, 95. 
Sunflower, 38, 119. 
Sun marigold [Helianthus muUi- 

floriis), 169. 
Swallowwort(G<;«/!/ffn«ffSC?«yj/(('/('(0, 

188. 
Swan River Daisy, 113. . 
Sweet briar [Rosa rubiginosa), 6, 6, 
72. 

chestnut, 235. 

Cicely, 176, 276. 

flag [Acorus Calamus), 244. 

marjoram, 177. 

orchis [Habeiiarta conopsea), 147. 

pea, 30, 31, 35, 37, 40, 120. 

Sultan, 95. 

William, 4, 6, 24. 
Symphoricarpus racemosus, 231. 



Syrian Mallow [Hibiscus syriacus), 

222. 
Syringa virginalis alba, 231 ; ,S'. 

vulgaris, 231. 
Tahernssmontana cnronaria fl. pi., 

214. 
Table decorations, 78-93. 

accessories, 85, 87. 

Artificial light and, 81, 83. 

Foliage for, 91, 263, 264, 

Flowers for, 80, 89, 261-263. 

Fruits for, 91. 

Institution of, 78. 

Judging, 80. 

Laying on cloth, 87. 

One flower, 81. 

Over dressing, 84, 

Prizes for, 79. 

Shoots for, 92. 

Specimen flowers for, 85. 

T)eatment of flowers for, 85, 86. 

Vases for, 82, 83. 
Tageles erectn, 126 ; 1'. patnla, 126. 
Tamarisk, 231. 
Tamarix galliea, 231. 
Tanacetum vulqan' crispwin, 186. 
Tansy, 186. 

Teasle [Dipsm-us fullonum), 95. 
Thalictrum, 39. 

Tlialidrum aquilegifolium, 180; T. 
minus, 30, 186, 257 ; D. m. 
adiantoides, 186. 
Thistle, 12 ; Globe, 53, 166 ; Ivory, 

167. 
Thrift [Statice Armeria), 241. 
Thuja gigaiUea, 233. 
Thunia Bciisoni.v, 251 ; T. Mar- 

shalliie, 251. 
Thyme [Thymus Serpylluin), 101. 
Tiarrlla cordifoUa, 186 ; T. pur- 
purea, 186. 
Tiger Lily, 143. 

Toad flax [Linaria vulgaris), 247. 
T rachelispermu'm jasniinoides, 214. 
Tradescantia virginica, 186 ; ?', 

sehrina, 91, 
Tree celandine [Bocconia cordata), 

159 ; Hop, 237 ; psony, 225, 
Trees, coloured shoots of, 53. 

list of, 233-239. 
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Tricyrtis MHn, 186. 

Trillium qrandifloriim, 187. 

Tritoma, 36, 173. 

Tritonia = Montbrelia, 143. 

Trollius, 258 ; T. nimpxas, 187 ; 
T. napellif alius, 187. 

Tropseolum canariense = T. pcrr- 
griimm, 263 ; T. lohhlaninn, 
128 ; r. majiift, 127 ; T. viinux, 
127, 263 ; T. prmjriiium, 127, 
187, 263 ; T. speeiosnm, 1 S7 ; 
T. tricolorum. 127, 187. 

Trumpet daffodil (Narcisfms), 110. 
honeysuckle, 224. 

Tuberose, 35, 211. 
Yellow, 172. 

Tulip, 13 etseq., 151. 

Chequered {FriUllaria Miic- 

agris), 134. 
Wild (Tulipa sylveslris), 150. 
Winter (Due van Thol), 149. 

Tulipif hillietiana, 151 ; T. iln/ans 
alba, 151 ; T. fiorenUna, 149; 
T. fulgeiis, 151 ; T. ijesner- 
iana, 149 ; T. g. i.yioides, 
151 ; T. g. macrospila, 151 ; 
T. Greigi, 151 ; 2". l-olpakmr- 
skiana, 151 ; T. pr;r,v:r, 149 ; 
T. suavrolcns, 149 ; T.niilrcstris 
=floreiitiiia, 149 ; T. riliilhia, 
151. 

Turk's Cap, Searlet (Liliinn rlial- 
O'lloiiicmn), 141, 27G. 

Typha latifolia, 244. 

Tussiemussie, 9. 

Valerian, Red, 159. 

Wild, 35. 
Valeriana officinalis, 247 ; V. Phu, 

187 ; V. pijrenaica, 247, 276. 
Vallota purpurea, 214. 
Vanda iiixignis, 251 ; V. suavis, 

251 ; r. teres, 251. 
Vases — 

Bowl-shaped, 64. 

Bronze, 65. 

Common, 66. 

to cleanse, 76. 

Engleheart, 65. 

Funnel-shaped, 04, 104. 



Vases — 
Illustrations of, 73. 
Khartoum, 65. 
Japanese, 65, 270. 
March, 17. 
Munstead, 65. 
Porcelain, 65. 
Saucer-shaped, 64, 189. 
Silver, 66. 

Trumpet, 17, 64, 65. 
Water for, 75. 
for water- vegetation, 77. 
Veratuni itiijrina, 276, 
Verbena, 10, 49. 

Lemon-scented, 77, 232. 
Verhrna officinalis, 188. 
Veronica ametlii/slinK, 180 ; I', 
anomala, 232 ; V li)iiijifolia, 
188 ; V. s,ilicifoHu, 232 ; V. 
subsessilis, 188. 
Vervain, 188. 

J'ibunmii) iiiacroeephaluii), 232; 

r. „piil,is sterile, 232 ; V. 

p)lieatiiti), 16S, 232 ; V. Tinas, 

232. 

Vinca major, 188 ; V. minor, 188, 

264. 
Viola oduratii, 189 ; V. tricolor, 

188. 
Violet, 189 ; Calathian, 168 ; 
Dame's, 172 ; Dcii;''s-tootli, 
80. 
Virfjilia lutcK, 235. 
Virginian creeprr, 232. 
Virgin's Bower, 218. 
Vitis Ooi(i>ieli;r, 232 ; V. inennstuns, 
91, '232, 203 ; V. Lalirusca, 
232; V. ijiiinr/Hefoli,!, 232; V. 
Thunkcrgi, 232. ' 

JVuit~ia grand ijlnra, 240. 

Wallhower, 37, 77. 

Walnut, 236. 

Water dock, 240 ; flowers, 245, 

246 ; hawthorn, 245, 246 ; 

lily, 40, 246 ; plantain, 240. 
JVatsonia ani/ilsta., 214 ; W. 

Ardernei, '214; W. humilis, 

214 ; JV. marguerita, 214. 
Wattle, Yellow, 191, 
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Wcigela=Diermlla, 220. 
Welsh poppy, 175. 
"White blites, 113. 
White lily, 140. 

Wild bugioss {Lycopsis arvensis), 
247. 
fruits, 80. 
Iris, 39. 

marguerites, 166. 
marigold {Chri/siinthemum 

segetum, 116. 
oats {Avena stcrilis), 242. 
popp}' (Pajimcr llhmas), 124. 
tulip, 150. 
Willow, 38, 53, 238, 239. 

herb, 166. 
Windflowpr (Aiinnonc nemorosa), 

131. 
Wineberry, Japanese, 229. 
W inter aconite, 133. 
cherry, 39. 
tulip, 149. 

sweet {Calycanthus prifcox), 217. 
Wistaria siiiensif:=Gliiciiie sinensis, 

232, 236. 
Wood anemone {Anemone nemo- 
rosa), 131. 



Wood lily, 187. 
hyacinth, 50. 
spurge, 167. 

Yellow {Cladrastis tinctoria), 
235. 
Woodruff, 2, 156. 

Wormwood {Artemisia Absin- 
thium), 11. 
Wreaths for church decorations, 
95, 96. 
Evergreen, 96, 104, 105. 
Floral, 106, 107-109. 
How to make, 105. 

Xcranthemum superbissimnm, 241. 

Yarrow, Red, 153. 

Yellow anemone, 153 ; lint, 174 ; 

tuberose, 172 ; water-lily, 246 ; 

wattle, 191 ; wood, 235. 
Yew {Ta.i-iia baecata), 2. 
Yulan, 224. 

Zigadenas, 276. 
Zingiber oficinaJs, 214. 
Zinnia, 128. 
Zygopetalum iluclaiiii, 251. 
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ERRATA 



Page 9, line 13, for "Hamlet" read "Laertes.' 



119, 


, 26, ,, 


"dunmcs'' ,, 


124, 


, 3, ,, 


" Ehseas" ,, 


151, 


, 20, ,, 


" billieiana" ,, 


155, 


, 30, , 


"A. triloba " ,, 


212, 


t>7 11 


" Dalhousi'' ,, 


218, 


, 24, „ 


' ' C. Mas. 13 " , , 


221, 


. 6, , 


" Serlei" 


221, 


. 10, , 


' ' Eiicryphia pi 



225, 



229, 
234, 

243, 
251, 



' ' Eucnjphia 



16, 



5, 
1, 

26, 



' ' fi.nnuus, 
" lihwas." 
" billietiana ' 
"A. Hepatkn." 
" Dalhousii." 
"C. Mas in." 
' ' Searlei. " 
latoefolia " read 
pimiatsefoUa. " 
" Pernettya is useful only for its various 
mucronata" read "Pernettya mucroiialji 
is useful," etc. 
" a. ferox " read " R. rugosa.'' 
" Gupressus macrocarpas" read " Oiipressus 

macrocarpa.^' 
" arumlinaceria " read " (tricndimccea.^' 
" 0. sphacelata " read " 0, splmcelalum." 



